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Preface 


The political thought of the German romantics covers a long period, 
beginning in the 1790s and extending into the 1830s. Since the 
most important and interesting texts from this period could not all 
be included in one volume, I have chosen material from a single 
phase of romantic thought. This is the period from 1797 to 1802, 
the most fertile and formative period of Romanticism, which is gen¬ 
erally known as Fruhromantik. Even within this period, it has been 
necessary to be selective because of the wealth of material. I have 
therefore concentrated upon the most important writings of three 
leading figures of the early romantic circle: Novalis, Schleiermacher 
and Friedrich Schlegel. Selecting texts from this period alone, and 
from these thinkers alone, provides a coherence and unity that 
would be impossible to achieve in a more comprehensive anthology. 

Within my chosen parameters 1 have attempted to be as exhaus¬ 
tive and thorough as possible. I have included all kinds of writings 
relevant to the early political thought of Novalis, Schleiermacher 
and Schlegel: fragments, lectures, essays and treatises. No claim is 
made, however, to provide all the early political writings of the 
German romantics. I have had to exclude two major works from 
the early period: Schelling's Deduktion des Nalurrechts (1796-7) and 
Schleiermacher's incomplete manuscript Versuch einer Theone des 
geselligen Betragens (1799)- Though these works are interesting and 
important, they are not suitable for an introductory edition. Schel- 
ling’s Deduktion is comprehensible only to someone who has a good 
grasp of Fichte’s early philosophy; and Schleiermacher’s Versueh 
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is best understood after reading the Mnnologen, which have been 
translated in part here. 

Although Fichte was a crucial influence upon the early romantics, 
I have not included any of his writings in this volume. This is partly 
because they are available elsewhere in a very reliable recent edition, 
Fichte: Early Philosophical fVritings, ed. Daniel Breazeale (Ithaca: 
Ncw : York: Cornell University Press, 1988). It is also a mistake to 
regard Fichte as a romantic in any strict sense of the term. He was 
not a regular participant in the meetings of the romantic circle; and 
some of the central ideas of the early romantics - the role of art in 
society, the organic concept of nature, the place of individuality in 
ethics - were formulated in reaction to him. 

Since the young romantics stressed the unity of politics, aesthetics 
and religion, any edition of their political writings should not con¬ 
strue the term ‘political’ in a narrow : sense. I have included, there¬ 
fore, fragments on metaphysics, ethics and aesthetics when they are 
essentia! to understand the context of early romantic political 
thought. For this reason I have added the whole texts of Novalis’ 
Pollen and Schlegel’s Ideas. 

The early German romantics never provided a systematic expo¬ 
sition of their political thought; it is is scattered throughout many 
fragments, aphorisms, essays and leetures. Its most condensed 
expression, and indeed its locus classicus , is Novalis’ Faith and Love 
and Political Aphorisms. A reader who wants to proceed direct to 
the core of their thought is best advised to begin with these works. 

Many of the texts have been translated for the first time. Those 
that hare been translated before have been translated anew for this 
edition. Like most translations, mint have attempted to steer a 
middle path between the conflicting ideals of accuracy and read¬ 
ability. I have usually aimed at an accurate rather than a literary- 
translation, but in many cases I have had to sacrifice accuracy for 
more readable English. I have often altered punctuation, divided 
lengthy paragraphs and eliminated redundancies. In the case of 
Novalis' and Schlegel’s unpublished manuscripts 1 have sometimes 
deleted phrases or words when they were incidental to the main 
thought. In most cases, however, the original emphasis has been 
retained. 

The translations are based upon the latest critical editions: the 
Kntische Friedrich Schlegel Ausgahe (Munich: Schoningh, 1966), ed. 
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F.rnst Rehler el ale, Novak Schnften. Die Werke von Friedrich vvn 
Hardenberg (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, i960), ed. Richard Samuel et 
al.\ Monulogen. Kritischc Ausgabt , ed. Friedrich Michael Schiele, 
Dritte Auflage (1 lamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1978) and the Frie¬ 
drich Schleiermacher Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Berlin: de Gruytcr, 
1984), ed. Gunter Meckenstoek et al. 

The texts ol the young romantics present formidable challenges 
to the commentator as well as translator. They rely much upon 
allusion and nuance, and they adopt the technical vocabulary of 
Kant, Fichte and Schiller while often altering its meaning. Even 
worse, they arc sometimes deliberately obscure, ambiguous and 
mystifying. Schlege! and Novalis chose to write in a Rdtsehprache 
or Bildersprache , whose meaning would be apparent only to the 
initiated. To make their texts more accessible to the modern reader, 
1 have added many notes. In writing these, I have been especially 
indebted to three Novalis commentaries: that of Richard Samuel 
and Hans Joachim Mahl in the Hanser edition of the Werke 
(Munich, 1978); that of Gerhard Schul? in the Studtenamgahe 
(Munich: Beck, 1969); and that of Hans Dietrich Dahnke and 
Rudolf Walbiner in Novaks. Werke in Einem Band (Berlin: Authau 
Verlag, 1983). 

In preparing this volume, I have been aided by several colleagues 
and friends. Christiane Goldmann, Michael Halberstam and Martin 
Schtinfeld have advised me on questions of translation Raymond 
Geuss, Quentin Skinner and two anonymous reviewers for Cam¬ 
bridge University Press gave me valuable comments on earlier 
drafts. The idea tor a volume devoted entirely to the political writ¬ 
ings of the early romantics came originally from Raymond Geuss. 
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Romantic aesthetics and politics 

Although it seems hopelessly abstract and vague, the term ‘German 
Romanticism’ has been given a definite historical meaning by gener¬ 
ations of scholars. It denotes a loosely organized and vaguely self- 
conscious intellectual movement that began in Germany toward the 
close of the eighteenth century. It is even possible to identify 
specific times and places as the beginning of German Romanticism. 
The crucial period would be from 1797 to 1802, and the pivotal 
places would be Jena and Berlin. During this time, a group of writ¬ 
ers met in the home of A. W. Schlegel in Jena, and in the literary 
salons of Henriette Herz and Rahcl Levin in Berlin. There they 
held frank and free discussions about philosophy, poetry, politics 
and religion. The leading members of this circle were Ludwig Tieck 
(1773-1853), Wilhelm Heinrich Wackenroder (1773-1801), Fried¬ 
rich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling (1775-1845), the brothers August 
Wilhelm (1767-1845) and Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829), Ernst 
Daniel Schleiermacher (1767-1834), and Friedrich von Hardenberg 
(1772-1801), who was known by his pen name Novalis. The mem¬ 
bers of this group called themselves ‘the new school’, ‘the new sect’ 
and, later and more famously, ‘the romantic school’. Though their 
meetings were charmed, they were also short lived. Their circle 
suffered some severe blows with the deaths of Novalis and Wacken¬ 
roder in 1801; and it disbanded when the Schlegel brothers left 
Jena in 1802. 
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German Romanticism did not, of course, disappear with the 
demise of this early circle. Its legacy lived on, and it eventually 
became one of the most influential movements in modern intellec¬ 
tual history. German Romanticism proved to be very protean, 
evolving into distinct periods which are in some respects even con¬ 
tradictory to one another. Customarily, it is divided into three 
phases: early Romanticism or I'ruhromanuk from 1797 to 1802, 
whose chief members hav e already been mentioned; high Romanti¬ 
cism or Hachromanttk from 1803 to 1815, whose mairt representa¬ 
tives are Achim von Arnitn, Joseph Gorrcs, Adam Mueller, Caspar 
David Friedrich, Zacharais Werner, Clemens Brentano and Gotthilf 
Heinrich von Schubert; and finally lam Romanticism or Spatrman- 
ttk from t8t6 to 1830, whose leading figures are Franz Baader, 
E. T. A. I foffmann, Johann von Eichendorff and the elder Friedrich 
Schlcgel and ScheHing. Of course, there are continuities and family 
resemblances between these periods; but since they also have dif¬ 
fering. even opposing, characteristics, it is important to distinguish 
between them. It is a common error to interpret early Romanticism 
in the light of later Romanticism, as if the later philosophy and 
politics of the movement are true without qualification for its earlier 
phase. 

German Romanticism began as a literary movement. In its early 
period, its goals and interests were primarily aesthetic, preoccupied 
with the need to determine the standards of good taste and litera¬ 
ture. The young romantics made art their highest value, their ratsott 
d’etre , their be all and end all. They attributed great powers to art: 
it was the criterion of absolute knowledge, the means of unifying 
the personality, the mediator between man and nature, and the 
source of social harmony. 

Although German Romanticism was essentially an aesthetic 
movement, it also deserves a prominent place in any history of 
modern political thought. In its formative period, it developed pol¬ 
itical ideas of the first historical importance. Novalis, Friedrich 
Schlegel and Schleiermacher developed a concept of community to 
counter the atomism and anomie of modern society; they for¬ 
mulated an ethic of love and self-realization in reaction to the 
formalism of Kant’s ethics; they questioned some of the main pre¬ 
suppositions of the liberal tradition, especially its individualism; 
they criticized the inhumanity and ‘philistinism’ of civil society; and 
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they championed many modern social values, such as the emanci¬ 
pation of women, sexual freedom and the right of divorce. The 
political thought of the young romantics remains of great interest 
today for its attempt to synthesize, and to avoid the troublesome 
extremes of, liberalism and conservatism. Their attempt to syn¬ 
thesize these traditions is apparent in several respects: although the 
young romantics stressed the value of community, they also insisted 
upon the need for individual liberty, while they emphasized the 
value of organic growth, continuity and tradition, they also cham¬ 
pioned progress, development and reform; and if they pointed out 
the dangers of a narrow rationalism, they also recognized the value 
of reason and defended the rights of free enquiry. 

What is the connection between romantic aesthetics and politics? 
Prima facie there is none at all. It was a cardinal tenet of the young 
romantics that an is an end in itself, and that it should not be 
subordinated to social, moral and political goais. Thev reaffirmed 
the Kantian doctrine of the autonomy of art, the idea that art has 
its own sui generis rules and values, independent of science, religion 
and morality. For just this reason, they have often been accused of 
political indifference, of escaping the social and political world and 
taking refuge in the ideal world of art. 

One cannot, however, take the romantics' aestheticism entirely 
at face value. We must place it in the context of their moral, social 
and political concerns. For, although they insisted upon the auton¬ 
omy of art, the romantics also stressed that art should be subordi¬ 
nate to the interests of humanity. The value of beauty, Novalis and 
Schlegel sometimes said, is that it serves as a symbol of the good. 
Paradoxically, they emphasized the autonomy of art because this 
made art a symbol of freedom. Art represents freedom, they argued, 
only if it is completely autonomous, not subordinate to any social 
or political ends. 

1 he more we examine the context of early German Romanticism 
the more it becomes dear that its aesthetics and politics are insepar¬ 
able. If its politics conforms to aesthetic ideals, its aesthetics fits its 
political ends. This interconnection becomes especially apparent 
from one of the central themes of early romantic political thought: 
‘the poetic state’. Novalis and Schlegel held that the perfect state 
is created and organized according to the ideal of beauty. The ruler 
of the poetic state is ‘the artist of artists', ‘the poet of poets’, the 
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director of a vast public stage where all citizens arc actors. Seen 
from a broader historical perspective, their poetic state is the very 
antithesis of Plato’s republic. Here artists are not banished: they are 
enthroned. The romantics constantly invite us to reconsider Plato’s 
famous question: what is the role of art in the state? 

What drove the romantics to their poetic conception of the stater 
Why did they give such social and political importance to art? And 
what social and political purpose did their art serve? To answer 
these questions, we need to examine the romantics’ reaction to two 
major developments of their time: the French Revolution, and the 
crisis of the German F.nlightenment or Aufkldrung. 

The political ideals of the young romantics were formed in the 
1790s, the decade in which all the problems and consequences of 
the Revolution became dear. Almost ali of the romantics cheered 
the storming of the Bastille and celebrated the end of the ancien 
regime. They embraced the grand ideals of liberie, egalite etfratemite, 
defended the rights of man, and looked forward to the creation of 
a republic, 'the kingdom of God on earth’. Such enthusiasm was 
typical, of course, of most German intellectuals in the early 1790s. 
What is so striking about the romantics is the persistence of their 
optimism, which lasts into the late 1790s. Unlike so many of their 
contemporaries, they did not renounce the Revolution because of 
the September Massacres, the execution of Louis XVI, the invasion 
of the Rhineland or even the Terror. If is only around 1797 that 
they began to have deep reservations about the Revolution. Now 
they feared the social vacuum resulting from the wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of traditional social institutions; they attacked the growing 
materialism and atheism in France; and they disapproved of the 
worst excesses of the mob. They started to recognize the need for 
some form of elite rule, and argued that the true republic should 
be a mixture of democracy, aristocracy and monarchy. Nevertheless, 
their increasing caution did not involve any abandonment of their 
basic political ideals. As late as 1800, Schlegel, Schleiermacher and 
Novalis continue to express republic sympathies. Indeed, their 
growing moderation was not especially conservative when measured 
by contemporary standards. Rather, it was typical of most German 
public opinion in the late 1790s; and it even mirrored the trend of 
opinion in France itself, where the most recent elections returned 
royalist majorities in the legislative councils. 
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Although the romantics approved of the principles of the Revol¬ 
ution, they disapproved ui its practice. Like so many German intel¬ 
lectuals in the 1700s, thc\ did not believe that fundamental social 
and political change could be achieved through violence or mass 
action from below. Rather, they stressed the need for gradual reform 
from above, reform led by a wise and responsible elite and adapted 
to the special conditions of a country. The continuing chaos and 
strife in France only strengthened their conviction that the French 
people, and a fortiori the German, were not ready for the high moral 
ideals of a republic. The main precondition for fundamental social 
and political change, the\ believed, is the education and enlighten¬ 
ment of the people. 

As intellectuals in post-revolutionary F.urope, the task of the 
young romantics was now cut out for them: to educate and 
enlighten the people, and so to prepare them for the grand moral 
ideals of a republic. Such w as the aim of their common journal, the 
Athenaeum , which appeared from 1798 to 1800. The young roman¬ 
tics felt that, as intellectuals, they had moral and political responsi¬ 
bilities. and they had a deep faith in the power of ideas to effect 
social and political change. They were deeply influenced by Fichte’s 
view , as set forth in his 1793 Lectures on the Vocation of a Scholur. 
that the role of the intellectual is to guide the progress of humanity. 
They endorsed Rant's famous adage that, if philosophers could not 
be kings, then at least kings should listen to philosophers; the only 
qualification they make to it is that philosophers should become 
artists. 

We should place the romantics’ aestheticism in the context of 
their reaction to the Revolution. Following Schiller’s lead in his 
Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man (1795), they gave primacy 
to art because it is the chief tool for the education and enlighten¬ 
ment of the public in the post-revolutionary age. They believed that 
art, and art alone, can inspire the people to act according to the 
principles of reason, the high moral ideals of a republic. Although 
they agreed with Kant and Fichte that reason has the power to know 
our moral principles, they insisted that it does not have the power 
to make us act by them. The main springs of human action are 
impulse, imagination and passion, which only art can arouse and 
direct. If the people only receive an aesthetic education, which 
paints the principles of reason in attractive colours, then they will 
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feel motivated to act according to them While reason is a harsh 
taskmaster, forcing us to repress our feelings and desires, art is an 
inspiring mistress, awakening our feelings and guiding them in a 
moral direction. If art only has its way, it will unify the two sides 
of our nature, reason and sensibility, so that we will then do our 
duty from and not against our inclinations. In sum, then, art became 
important for the young romantics because they saw it as the chief 
means of realizing their moral and political ideals: the liberty, equal¬ 
ity and fraternity of a republic. 

The romantics’ aestheticism grew out of not only their reaction 
to the Revolution, but also their response to the crisis of the 
Enlightenment or Aujhliirung. The Aufklarung had made reason its 
highest authority, its final court of appeal. Nothing could escape 
the scrutiny of reason: all moral, religious and political beliefs were 
subject to criticism, and abruptly dismissed if they lacked sufficient 
evidence. By the late 1790s, however, some of the critics of the 
Aufklarung - J. G. Hamann, F. H. Jacobi and Justus Moser - had 
made clear some of the disturbing consequences of such a ruthless 
rationalism. If reason had shown itself to be an omnipotent negutive 
force, capable of destroying everything, it had also proved itself to 
be an impotent positive force, incapable of creating anything. Where 
the state, the church, nature and the community once stood, there 
was now only a \acuum. If modern individuals were rational and 
free, they were also rootless, attached to nothing, and without faith 
or allegiance. They had lost their bonds with the community, since 
reason condemned all its laws and customs as antiquated and 
oppressive. They also had lost their feeling for nature, because 
reason had deprived it of all mystery, magic and beauty. Finally, 
they had lost their religious faith, since reason had declared it to 
be nothing more than mythology. Sensing this condition of loss and 
rootlessness, N'ovalis stated that philosophy originates in ‘homesick 
ness’ ( Heinweh ), the urge to feel at home again in a demvsrified 
world. 

Though worried by the negative consequences of the Aufklarung , 
the young romantics resisted irrationalism. Unlike Burke or de Mai- 
stre, they did not defend the value of‘prejudice', nor did they advo¬ 
cate any return to 'the wisdom of our ancestors'. They valued the 
critical power of reason because it liberated the individual from 
a!) the fellers of custom and convention. Rather chan laying down 
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restraints on reason, they even advocated taking criticism to its 
limits, regardless of tender consciences and personal convictions. 
Nevertheless, their strong endorsement of reason was tempered by 
a clear recognition of its limits. Since the demand that we criticize 
all our beliefs is self-reflexive, applying to criticism itself, they 
stressed that a completely critical reason is self-conscious, aware of 
its limits. A fully self-conscious reason will acknowledge the 
vacuum it creates yet cannot fill. 

The romantics' ambivalent reaction to the crisis of the Auf- 
klarung - their recognition of reason's powers and limits - left them 
with a very disturbing dilemma. How is it possible to fill the 
vacuum left b\ reason without betraying reason? How is it possible 
to restore unity with nature and the community without forfeiting 
the freedom that comes with criticism? Their middle path between 
this dilemma was their aestheticism. They believed that art, and art 
alone, could till the vacuum left by reason. If reason is essentially 
a negative power, art is basically a positive one While reason can 
only criticize, art can create. For the instrument of art is the imagin¬ 
ation, which has the power to produce an entire world. The roman¬ 
tics built upon one of ICant's and Fichte’s fundamental insights: 
that we live in a world that we create; they add to it only that our 
creation should be a work of art. That is the sum and substance of 
their famous ‘magical idealism’. 

One reason the romantics were persuaded of the powers of art 
is that, unlike the old customs, laws and religion, it has the power 
to incorporate yet withstand criticism. Art stands on a higher 
plateau than reason because its products arc the result of play, of 
self-conscious semblance, whereas reason takes every proposition 
literally and seriously, because it treats it as a claim to truth. Thanks 
to irony, the romantic artist can distance himself from his creations 
and free himself to create anew. Although any one of his creations 
is bound to be limited and flawed, none of them perfectly represents 
his powers and energy, which arc unbounded and ready to create 
again. Thus the artist internalizes yet transcends rational criticism. 

The task of romantic art, then, was to create on a sophisticated, 
self-conscious level that unity with nature and society that had once 
been given on a naive subconscious level to primitive man. If only 
we make nature, society and the state beautiful, magical and mvs- 
terious again, the young romantics believed, then we will restore 
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our sense of belonging to them. Cured of our homesickness, we will 
finally feel at home again in our world. 

Romantic religion and politics 

By the early 1800s religion had replaced art at the pinnacle of the 
romantic hierarcy of values. Now it was religion that was the key 
to Btldung, the mainspring of cultural renewal, and the raison d'etre 
ot social and political life. In the spring of 1799 Schleiermacher, 
Friedrich Schlegel and Ncnalis all wrote of the need to create a 
new religion, or at least to go back to the roots of all religion. They 
demanded a new Bible, which would not give rise to the idolatry, 
prejudice and superstition of the past; and they called for a new 
church, whose sole foundation would be the brotherhood of the 
spirit rather than the coercion of the state Such are the guiding 
ideals behind Schlegel’s Ideas , Schleiermaeher’s Monologues and 
Novalis' Chrtstiantty or Europe. 

However, religion did not completely eclipse art as the source of 
romantic inspiration. The romantics did not abandon their aesthet¬ 
icism but simply transformed it. They now cast art in a new role 
as the handmaiden to religion. If they once made a religion out of 
art, they now made religion into an art. They stressed that poetry 
is the 'organon' of religion, the means of its expression and criterion 
of its inspiration. So, if art must be sacred, religion must be beauti¬ 
ful. Nevertheless, despite their abiding aestheticism, the romantics 
now gave pride of place to religion, because they saw it as the source 
of artistic inspiration. It is as if they now recognize that, in making 
the world divine, mysterious and beautiful again, the artist is reviv¬ 
ing the age-old function of the priest. 

Liberal and socialist critics of Romanticism have often contended 
that its religious revival was the basis for its conservative or reac¬ 
tionary politics. In attempting to revive religion, the romantics, it 
seems, were reacting against the ideals of the Revolution and the 
progressive tendencies of the Aufkldrung. As evidence for this point, 
these critics cite the notorious svmapthies for, or even conversions 
to, the Roman Catholic church among some of the romantics. 

There is indeed some element of truth in this criticism. In their 
later years, Friedrich Schlegel, Franz Baader and Adam Mueller 
appealed to religion to defend the monarchv. aristocracy and 
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church. Nevertheless, we must he careful to avoid anachronism 
here. W'c must not judge the original inspiration and ideals of 
romantic religion in the light of the later beliefs of Schlegel, Baader 
and Mueller. That romantic religion, at least in the formative years 
of Fnihromantik, was not reactionary can be seen from its origin 
and context. 

The initial stimulus for the romantic religious revival came from 
one man and one book: Schleiermacher’s On Religion: Speeches to 
its Cultured Despisers , which appeared in the autumn of 1799. In 
this famous work, Schleiermacher put foward the thesis that the 
essence of religion consists in the ‘intuition of the universe’ 
[Anschauung des Universums ), the feeling of dependence upon the 
infinite. The enlightened critics of religion had failed to understand 
its essence, he argued, because they reduced it to a mere support 
for morality or to a primitive cosmology or metaphysics. Religion, 
however, should not be confused with morality or metaphysics. Its 
purpose is not to guide conduct, still less to explain nature. Rather, 
its main aim is to cultivate our ‘spiritual sense’, to foster our experi¬ 
ence of the infinite, to nurture our feeling of dependence upon the 
universe as a whole. Unashamedly admitting his Spinozist sympa¬ 
thies, Schleiermacher avowed a form of pantheism, a belief in God’s 
immanence and presence throughout nature. God is not a person 
existing in some supernatural heaven, he insisted, but the infinite 
whole of all nature. Such pantheism was attractive to Schleier- 
macher because it seemed to avoid the perennial conflict between 
religion and science. Since God exists within nature, and since 
nature consists in a system of laws, pantheism is the very faith 
of science itself. By thus defending religion against its enlightened 
detractors, Schleiermacher paved the way for a religious revival that 
would be intellectually respectable and not just a relapse into the 
discredited orthodox theism of the past. 

But Schleiermacher's book was only the immediate occasion for 
the romantic religious revival, which had much deeper roots in one 
of the more radical currents of the Reformation. Ever since the 
dawn of the Reformation in Germany, a religious movement arose 
that had remarkably progressive social and political goals, such as 
liberty of conscience, toleration, ecumenism, egalitarianism and 
activism. Among the leading thinkers of this tradition were [Caspar 
Schwenkfeld (1498-1561), Sebastian Franck (1499-1542), Valentin 
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Weigel (>5.33-1588), Johann Arndt (1555 -1621), Jakob Boehme 
(1675-1624), Conrad Dipped (1673-1754), Gottfried Arnold (1666- 
1714) and Johann Christian Fdclmann (1698-1767)- What these 
thinkers have in common is a loyalty to I -uther’s original ideals and 
a belief that he betrayed them. They embraced Luther’s grand 
ideals of religious liberty and the priesthood of all believers; but 
they felt that Luther had compromised them, first by making the 
Bible the sole rule uf faith, and second by giving the state authority- 
over the church. If Luther's ideals were to be realized, these radicals 
argued, then it would be necessary to separate the church and state. 
Since all genuine faith comes from the inner heart of the believer, 
the true church is ‘invisible’, a purely voluntary association of kin¬ 
dred spirits. For the same reason, these thinkers held that the rule 
of faith cannot be the Bible, for it is only the record of someone 
rise’s beliefs and experience, and therefore should not be binding 
upon my belief and experience. Rather, the true rule of faith is 
inspiration, the possession of the spirit, which comes only from the 
depths of every individual soul. 

One of the leitmotifs of this tradition, which reappears later in 
Romanticism, is its activism and chiliasm, the convictions that the 
responsible Christian should strive to realize ‘the kingdom of God 
on earth’. The radicals believed that Luther’s ideals should be prac¬ 
tised not only in the church, but also in social and political life. In 
other words, they held that liberty and equality should be valid not 
only for ‘the heavenly realm’ of the Christian, but also for ‘the 
earthly realm’ of the citizen. 

Another leitmotif of this tradition, which also resurfaces in 
Romanticism, is its pantheism, its belief in the immanence and 
omnipresence of God. This doctrine provided the radicals with the 
metaphysical underpinning for their social and political ideals. If 
God is immanent in his creation, present equally within everyone 
alike, then we all have equal access to him, and there is no need 
for a religious or political elite to establish and confirm our relation¬ 
ship with him. 

T he culmination and triumph of the radical Reformation came 
in the late eighteenth century with the Spinoza revival and the ‘pan¬ 
theism controversy’ between Jacobi and Mendelssohn. For more 
than a century, Spinoza had been a much maligned figure in Germ¬ 
any among the orthodox Lutherans, who condemned him for his 
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‘atheism and fatalism’. But he was also much admired among the 
later generation of radical reformers, who embraced the pantheism 
of the Ethica and the egalitarianism and Biblical criticism of the 
Tractatus. Indeed, so widespread was the sympathy for Spinoza 
among the heterodox that Heine called Spinozism ‘the secret 
religion of Germany’. Among these admirers of Spinoza were no 
less than Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1801) and Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781), who supported many of the ideals 
of the radical reformers. 

The radicals' hour of \ictory came in the spring of 1786 when 
Jacobi published his famous Letters on Spinoza, which revealed I .es- 
sing’s confession of Spinozism. Since I.essing was such a revered 
thinker, his confession gave the stamp of legitimacy to this hitherto 
proscribed doctrine. After Lessing’s confession was made public, 
other intellectuals came out of their closet to declare their Spinoz¬ 
ism too. Among them were thinkers of the stature of Goethe and 
Herder. Growing up during the late 1780s and early 1790s, the 
young romantics soon added their names to the rolecall of Spinoza’s 
admirers. The early letters and notebooks of Schelling, Schieier- 
macher, Novalis and Schlegel reveal their sympathy with 
Spinozism. 

It is indeed the legacy of Spinoza and the radical Reformation - 
rather than Catholicism, orthodox Lutheranism or pietism - that 
emerges time and again in the religious writings of the young 
romantics. Schlegel, Novalis and Schleiermacher swear their 
allegiance to the same ideals as the radical reformers: the invisible 
church, the kingdom of God on earth, ecumenism and tolerance. 
They, too, sympathize with Spinoza’s pantheism, biblical criticism 
and egalitarianism. Again like the radical reformers, they despise 
Luther's bibliolatrv and stress the need for the contemplation of 
the inner spirit. It is indeed telling that the religious thinker the 
young romantics revere most is Lessing. 

It should now be dear that, in its original form, romantic religion 
was anything but reactionary. Rather, it was the final flowering of all 
the progressive social and political ideals of the radical Reformation. 
Romantic religion was not, then, simply a reasseriion of the auth¬ 
ority of the traditional church, whether Protestant or Catholic. For, 
throughout the 1790s and even after 1800, Schlegel, Schleiermacher 
and Novalis continued to uphold the liberal ideals of the radical 
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reformers, such as freedom of conscience, toleration, and the separ¬ 
ation of church and state. Rather than breaking with the ideals of 
liberty, equality and fraternity because of religion, the romantics 
supported them by appealing to religion. After 1799 they saw 
religion, rather than art, as the chief instrument of Bildung , as the 
main means of educating the public to act according to the moral 
ideals ot a republic. They were indeed fascinated by the various 
experiments with a civil religion in revolutionary France. 

Whence, then, the sympathies for Catholicism among some of 
the romantics, sympathies that are apparent even in the late 1790s? 
Surely, there is a paradox here. If the romantics began as radical 
reformers, how did at least some of them end as Roman Catholics? 
Naturally, the answer to this question is involved and compli¬ 
cated, and so cannot be provided in the space available here. All 
that is at stake now, however, is simply the sympathy for Cath¬ 
olicism in F'tihmmantik. If we carefully examine the chief docu¬ 
ments regarding che romantics' early flirtation with the medieval 
church - Novalis’ Christianity or Europe , Schlegel’s Fragments and 
Wackenroder’s Effusions of an Artloving Monk - then we find many 
reasons for their sympathy for it. The medieval church gave people 
a sense of community; it represented the highest spiritual values; 
it taught, and to some extent even practised, an ethic of love, the 
noblest moral philosophy; and, above all, it inspired and gave pride 
ol place to art. None of these reasons betray, however, the spirit 
of the radical Reformation. The early romantics’ sympathy for the 
Catholic Church was primarily a love for the medieval ideal, not 
an approval of, still less a conversion to, the actual historical insti¬ 
tution. What they especially admire is the ideal of a single universal 
church, a cosmopolitan church that transcends all sectarian differ¬ 
ences and unites all people in brotherhood. Such a church is no 
more Catholic than Protestant but the ecumenical ideal of the rad¬ 
ical Reformation. 

Romanticism and the German political tradition 

Although the young romantics did not write systematic treatises on 
political philosophy, they were anything but ignorant of, or unre¬ 
sponsive to, the latest thinking. A careful reading of Novalis’ Faith 
and Love, or Schlegel’s Essay on Republicanism, shows that they 



knew contemporary doctrine all too well. Indeed, we can understand 
carlv romantic political thought only bv placing it in the context of 
the two rival traditions of political thought: enlightened absolutism 
and liberalism. 

The theory of enlightened absolutism had held sway in Germany 
ever since the beginning of the seventeenth century, and it con¬ 
tinued to show signs of life even after the French Revolution. 
Among its chief advocates were V. l„ Seckendorff, Samuel Pufen- 
dorf, Christian Wolff, Christian Garve, C. G. Svarez and J. A. 
Eberhard. According to enlightened absolutism, the purpose of the 
state is to ensure the happiness, morality and piety of its subjects 
Through wise legislation and administration. Although the welfare 
ot the people is the main rationale of the government, the people 
themselves are not the best judge of their interests, and so should 
not participate in the business of government. ‘All government for 
the people, but none by the people', as Friedrich II of Prussia, the 
greatest practitioner of this theory, summarized it. 

The liberal tradition was not so well established in Germany, and 
during the 1790s it was barely self-conscious. Indeed, the term ‘lib¬ 
eral’ would not come into common use until the 1830s. Neverthe¬ 
less, many later liberal ideals were clearly anticipated by thinkers 
in the 1790s. Among the early defenders of liberal ideals in Ger¬ 
many were Kant, Schiller, Jacobi, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Chris¬ 
tian Dohm and Georg Forster. Early liberal doctrine was a reaction 
against absolutism. According to the liberals, the purpose of the 
state is simply to protect the rights of its citizens, who should be 
left to pursue their own happiness as they see fit. The government 
should never interfere in the private life of its citizens, for libertv 
is the precondition not only of a prosperous economy, but also true 
morality and religion. All citizens should he given the maximum of 
liberty, the right to do anything as long as it docs not interfere 
with a similar right of others. Unlike later liberal doctrine, which 
championed democracy, early liberalism usually kept a discreet sil¬ 
ence about the best form of government; it could be a monarchy, 
aristocracy or democracy, provided that it had a constitution ensur¬ 
ing the maximal freedom for all. 

By the late 1790s, when the romantics came of age, both these 
traditions seemed antiquated. They could not do justice to two 
recent developments: the Revolution and the growth of civil society. 
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White enlightened absolutism clung to the last remnants of the 
anaen regime, liberalism turned a blind eye to all the problems 
arising from the growth of free trade, rural manufacturing and 
urbanization. Although Germany would not have an industrial 
economy until the late nineteenth century, many of the basic prob¬ 
lems of civil society were already plain by the end of the eighteenth 
century: poverty, homelessness, unemployment and dehumanizing 
methods of production. The romantics were among the first to 
recognize these problems. 

Spending some of their early days in Berlin, when memories of 
the reign of Friedrich II were still strong, Schlegel, Schleiermacher 
and Novalis grew to despise absolutism, which they associated with 
‘the machine state’ of that monarch. They condemned absolutism 
first and foremost because its centralized administration and 
bureaucracy regulated and controlled every aspect of fife, permitting 
no local self-government or initiative. All the power was in the 
hands of the central government, while the people were simply the 
passive recepients of any welfare that the ruler condescended to 
give them. The chief problem with absolutism, in the view of the 
young romantics, was that it failed to acknowledge the growing 
demands for more popular participation in government, which had 
become so vocal, urgent and widespread since the Revolution. 
Hence Novalis in his Fragments, and Schlegel in his Essay on Repub¬ 
licanism, would defend the demand for more popular government 
against the absolutist tradition. 

Another serious problem with absolutism, according to the 
romantics, was that it did not provide any guarantee for individual 
liberty. In their early years, the romantics passionately declared the 
right of the individual to develop his or her personality, to realize 
all his or her capacities, free from the constraints of custom, conven¬ 
tion and law. The young romantics revelled in the moral autonomy 
discovered by Kant, and they were determined to extend it to all 
aspects of social, political and cultural life. The ‘divine egoism’ pro¬ 
claimed by Schlegel in the Athenaeum Fragments was the slogan 
for their campaign to liberate the individual from all the stifling 
conventions and repressive laws of the day. 

In the eyes of the young romantics, the liberal tradition was guilty 
of the opposite failing from absolutism. While the absolutists under¬ 
rated the demand for liberty, the liberals exaggerated it, pushing it 
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to extremes. The liberals made the pursuit of individual happiness 
and self-realization the sole purpose of life, so that there was no 
value in living for the sake of the community as a whole. Hence 
they severed all the individual’s ties to the community, leaving him 
or her bereft of any sense of allegiance or belonging. Against this 
growing social dislocation, the romantics would stress the need for, 
and value of, community. ‘Flight from the communal spirit is 
death’, as Novalis so dramatically put it in his Pollen. 

The romantics maintained that there was a deeper reason for the 
liberals' failure to stress the importance of community. This was 
their conception of an asocial human nature, according to which 
the individual is complete in all needs and desires apart from 
society, and self-interest is the basis for all social action. The roman¬ 
tics are among the first to question these endemic assumptions of 
the liberal tradition. From such premises, Novalis argues in his 
Political Fragments, it is impossible to derive any kind of social 
order. We cannot justify the state through the idea of a social con¬ 
tract between self-interested individuals - a true squaring of the 
circle - because the individual will then be able to quit the contract 
whenever it suits him. Hence, in the romantic view, liberalism is 
ultimately anarchic. 

Although liberalism and absolutism have opposing problems, the 
romantics also argued that they have a common shortcoming: both 
reduce the state down to a direct relationship between the central 
government and people, whether that government consists in a rep¬ 
resentative assembly or the bureaucracy of the prince. In any case, 
neither give any place for intermediate groups hetween the govern¬ 
ment and people, for the various guilds, councils and corporations 
that had been the traditional source of self-government and personal 
affiliation in medieval society. The absolute princes of Germany, 
and the representative assemblies of France, were both eager to 
sweep away these institutions in their drive toward greater centraliz¬ 
ation and modernization. They both abolished the old guilds, estates 
and corporations on the grounds that they limited the sovereignty 
of the prince or the liberty of the citizen. But, to the romantics, 
the destruction of these traditional organizations posed a double 
danger: tyranny from the central government and anomie for the 
individual. With no centres of self-got eminent to oppose ihem, the 
prince or assembly could do whatever it wished; and with no guilds 
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to protect their employment or to represent their interests, the indi¬ 
vidual would be cut loose without any social mooring, left to com¬ 
pete against others in the fray of civil society. Hence, despite all 
their points of conflict, absolutism and liberalism were strange bed¬ 
fellows in one dangerous respect: both undermined a differentiated 
society for the sake of centralized authority. 

The romantic critique of the liberal and absolutist traditions then 
left them with an apparently irresolvable problem. If the absolutist 
underestimated the value of liberty, and if the liberal underrated 
the need for community, then it was necessary to reconcile two 
seemingly irreconcilable ideals: individual liberty and community. 
This was indeed the central political problem for the entire post- 
revolutionary generation, which could not approve of the anomie, 
atomism and alienation of civil society, but which also could not 
abandon the principles of liberty, equality and fraternity of the 
Revolution. 

The romantic solution to this problem was their concept of the 
organic state, which was sketched as early as 1800 by Novalis in 
Faith and Love , by Schlegel in his Lectures on Transcendental Philos¬ 
ophy , and by Schleicrmaeher in the third of his Monologues. The 
purpose of this model of the state was to ensure community and 
liberty, freedom and equality within a framework of continuity and 
tradition. There are two essential components to this model. First, 
like the complex, differentiated structure of a living being, the 
organic state will consist in many intermediate groups, such as 
guilds, councils and corporations. These groups will be a source of 
local self-government and popular representation. So rather than 
consisting of only a central government and a mass of isolated indi¬ 
viduals, like the machine states of Prussia and France, the organic 
state will also comprise many autonomous groups. On the one hand, 
these will ensure the liberty of the people because they represent 
their interests and are independent of central control; on the other 
hand, they will provide for community because they will permit 
individuals to participate in, and belong to, them. Second, unlike 
the machine slates, the organic slate will not be designed according 
to some abstract plan or blueprint imposed from above, whether 
that is by a monarch or a revolutionary committee. Rather, like a 
living being, the organic state will adapt slowly to its local environ¬ 
ment, evolving gradually from below according to the local tra 
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ditions, needs and beliefs of the people. Since it develops slowly 
by degrees, the organic state will preserve continuity and tradition, 
and so provide for an element of community, which had been lost 
by all the revolutionary upheaval and dislocation in France; but 
since it develops from below rather than above, according to the 
will of the people rather than some prince or directorate, it will 
also provide for an element of liberty. 

The romantic emphasis upon gradual organic change is remi¬ 
niscent of Burke, who was indeed an important influence upon 
.Schlegel and Novaiis. But the romantics’ organicism was much 
more progressive and populist than Burke’s. They defended organic 
growth not because it would preserve the old corporate order, but 
because it was much more democratic, responsive to the local needs 
and traditions of the people. This organic growth also had to be 
progressive, evolving towards the grand ideals of liberty, equality 
and fraternity promised by the Revolution. There was always an 
element of utopian republicanism in early romantic political 
thought, which is due to the influence of the early radical writings 
of Fichte. 

The foundation of the concept of the organic state is the roman¬ 
tics’ philosophical anthropology, which Schlegel outlines in his Lec¬ 
tures, Schleiermacher in his Monologues , and Novaiis in his Faith 
and Love. Contrary to the liberal tradition, this philosophical 
anthropology stresses the social nature of human beings: that values, 
needs and beliefs do not depend upon any fixed essence or universal 
nature, but a specific place in society and history. Armed with this 
social conception of human nature, the romantics think that they 
can reconcile the demands of liberty and community. They do not 
see any contradiction in affirming both the need for community and 
the right of the individual to develop his or her personality to the 
fullest. There is no contradiction, in their view, because people can 
discover and develop their individuality only through interaction 
with others. We realize our unique individuality, the romantics 
argue, only through mutual effort, through sharing ourselves with 
others and by participating in group life. To live in a group is 
perfectly natural for us, the romantics believe, because it springs 
from the deepest and most powerful impulse of our nature: the 
need for love, the desire to give and receive affection. Love is a 
much more powerful drive than self-interest, they argue, because 
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the lover will gladlv renounce all his interests fur the sake of the 
beloved. 

This concept of love plays a pivotal role in romantic political 
thought. It is indeed the leitmotif of Schlegel’s Lectures , Novalis’ 
Faith and Love and Schleiermacher’s Monologues. What self-interest 
is to the liberal tradition love is to the romantic tradition. The 
romantics believed that the foundation of all true community is an 
ethic of love, and that love should replace law as the chief bond of 
social life. It is a fundamental mistake of both the liberal and 
absolutist traditions, the romantics contended, that rhev see only 
the law as the basis of social and political life. That simply follows 
from their mistaken philosophical anthropology: if people are 
inherently self-interested, then only the force of law will make them 
social. Although the romantics sometimes took their ethic of love 
to its final anarchist conclusion, demanding the abolition of the 
state, they usually admitted that this was a utopian goal, a regulative 
ideal that could be approached though never attained. 

This ethic of love with all its Christian connotations, and the 
organic state with all its guilds, corporations and estates, are both 
strongh reminiscent of the Middle Ages. For this reason roo, as 
well as their revival of religion, the romantics have been dismissed 
hv their liberal and socialist opponents as reactionaries, as defenders 
of the ancien regime and the Restauration. Here again, though, it 
would be anachronistic to extend these criticisms to the romantics 
in their earlier years. Although the romantics admired the Middle 
Ages even in their formative period, it would be wrong to interpret 
this as reactionary. Why? There are several reasons. 

First, the young romantics admired the Middle Ages not because 
they were the antithesis of the ideals of the Revolution but because 
they were an illustration of them. As Schlegel put the point in his 
Apprenticeship-, ‘there was never more liberty, equality and fraternity 
than in the Middle Ages’. To defend this view, the romantics 
pointed to the more popular institutions of the Middle Ages, such 
as the free cities, the assemblies, the local councils, guilds and cor¬ 
porations. If these could only be reformed and purged of their privi¬ 
leges, they argued, then they could also provide a source of popular 
representation in the modern state, and serve as a bulwark against 
the dangers of despotism and bureaucratization. 
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Second, such a reassessment of the Middle Ages was not charac¬ 
teristic of the romantics but the culmination of a long trend in 
historiographs, which began in the Aufklarung itself. The revalu¬ 
ation of the Middle Ages began in earnest in Germans since the 
1770s with works like Herder’s Auch erne Philosophic dcr Geschtchle 
Jer Menschheit (1774), Johannes Muller's Ge>ehiihte srhweizcnsiher 
F.tdgennssennhup (1780), Ludwig Spittler's GrutiJnJI tier chmtlkhen 
Ktrche (1782) and Justus Moser's Osnabnieknihe Geschichte (1768). 
By the 1700s and early 1800s it was virtually a commonplace for 
German intellectuals to look back upon the Middle Ages as a refuge 
against all the absolutist tendencies of modern politics. This theme 
can be found in thinkers like Moser, Muller and Hegel, who had 
little sympathy with the romantics. We tend to forget that medieval¬ 
ism was not a romantic invention but a commonplace of the lujklt'i- 
rung itself. Originally, it was not a cult of the Rc<t,iuratwn , but a 
protest against absolutism and centralization. 

Third, the communitarian ideals of the romantics were antitheti¬ 
cal to those of the German conservatives of the 17<>os, to thinkers 
like Justus Moser and the Hanoverian school. While these writers 
also defended traditional pluralistic society against the dangers of 
centralized government, they were much more sceptical of the ideals 
of the Revolution. Unlike the romantics, their hope was more to 
limit than torealize popular participation in government. Thev have 
indeed no sympathy for the romantics' idealism, utopianism and 
belief in progress, w hich distinguishes them from the German con¬ 
servatives of the 1790s. 

If the romantics' medievalism is not reactionary, it docs seem 
antiquated, even quaint. But to focus upon the historical illustration 
of their beliefs is to miss the point. Ultimately, romantic medieval¬ 
ism was an expression of much deeper poltical ideals, ideals that 
are all too contemporary: the demand for community, the need for 
social belonging, the insufficiency of civil society and ‘marker for¬ 
ces'. When current political thought gives voice to these (hemes, ii 
returns to forms of experience and expression typical of the early 
romantic generation. Perhaps, then, we have more to learn from 
the romantics than vve thought. In anv case, the time for a reexamin¬ 
ation of romantic political thought is long overdue. 
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Chronology of early Romanticism 

1767 Birth of A. W. Schlegcl 

1768 Birth of Schleiermacher 

1772 Birth of F. Schlegcl and Novalis (Friedrich von 
Ilardetiberg) 

1773 Birth of TiecL and Wackenroder 

1774 Birth of Holderlin 

1775 Birth of Schelling 

1780 Publication of the Lessing’s Education of the Human 
Race 

1781 Publication of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 

1784 Publication of the first two pans of Herder's Ideas 

for a Philosophy 0) the History of Mankind 
178b Publication of Jacobi’s letters on Spinoza, beginning 

the pantheism controversy 

Death of Friedrich II and Accession of Friedrich 
Wilhelm II 

1788 Publication of Kant's Critique of Practical Reason 

1789 Storming of the Bastille (July) 

1790 Publication of Kant’s Critique of Judgement 

1792 F. Schlegel meets Novalis in Leipzig and Schiller in 
Dresden; France declares war on Austria (20 April) 

1793 F.xecution of I.ouis XVI (21 January) 

Schiller writes Aesthetu Letters 

Convention begins government by terror (September 

5 ) 

Fxccution of Girondins (October 11) 
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Publication of Gentz’s translation of Burke’s Reflec¬ 
tions on the Revolution in Frame. 

Publication of Kant’s Essay an Theory and Practice, 
and the beginning uf his dispute with Gentz, 
Rehberg and Moser in the Berlimtehe Atnnatsschri/t 

1794 Fichte gives lectures On the location oj the Scho/ur 
Festival of the Supreme Being (8 June) 

Fall of Robespierre (28-24) July) 

Jacobin Club closed (12 November) 

Publication of Fichte's IVtssenschajhlehre 

1795 Publication of Schiller’s Aesthetic Letters and On 
\arce and Sentimental Poetry 

Publication uf Fichte’s Foundations oj Natural Right 
Publication of Kant’s Perpetual Peace 
179b Publication of Schelling’s New Deduction of Natural 

Right 

Publication of Goethe’s Wilhelm Master (October) 

17N7 First meeting of the Berlin circle: F. Schlegel meets 

Sehleiermaehcr and Tieek at the salons of Henriettc 
Herr and Rahcl Levin 

Publication of Schickel's liway an the Concept of 
Repuhlnamsm 

Publication of .Schelling’s Ideas for a Philosophy of 
Nature 

Peace of Campo Forniio (18 October) 

Publication of Wackenroder’s Effusions of an Art- 
loving Monk 

'79^ Death of Wackenroder (February) 

Publication of first issue of lthen<eum (Mav) 
Publication of Novalis’ Faith and Love and Pollen 
The Schlegel brothers, \u\alis, Fichte meet in 
Dresden (summer) 

Accession of Friedrich Wilhelm III as King of 
Prussia 

’799 Publication of Schleiermachers On Religion 

(October) 

Publication of'Schlegd’s Luande 

Schclling, the Schlegel brothers, Novalis and Tieck 

meet in Jena (September) 
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Novalis reads the manuscript of Christianity ur 

Europe ■ to the Jena circle 

Pope Pius VI dies in French captivity (August) 

1800 F. Schlegel gives his lectures On Transcendental Phil¬ 
osophy at the University of Jena (winter semester) 
Appearance of the last issue of the Aihenaum 
(August) 

Publication of Schleiermacher’s Monologues 
Bonaparte overthrows the Directors (November g- 
10) 

Publication of Schelling's System of Transcendental 
Idealism 

1801 Death of Nnvalis (March 25) 

Friedrich Schlegel moves to Berlin 

1802 Friedrich Schlegel in Paris (July) 

Publication of Schelling's Philosophy of Art 




Bibliographical note 


Because rhe political thought of' the German romantics has been so 
controversial and influential, there is a large literature surrounding 
it. Only the most important works can he reviewed here. 1 limit 
mvsclf to literature that deals with the philosophical and political 
aspects of Fruhrmanitk. 

General survevs 

There are many general surveys of German Romanticism that treat 
not only ns literary but also its philosophical and political aspects. 
The first was Heinrich Heine’s Die rnmantnche Schule, which was 
published in 1833 Ik'ntiuhe Ausgabe , Stuttgart'. Reclam, 1976, ed. 
Helga Weidmann). Filled with strong opinions and witty carica¬ 
tures, Heine’s book is still provocative and fun. The classic scholarly 
account is Rudolf Havm’s Die rcmuniisthe Schule (Berlin: Gaertncr, 
1870; reprinted Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1977). This is a detailed study of the context and early works of the 
young romantics. No serious student should ignore it. The studv of 
the romantics was revived around the turn of the century by Ricarda 
Huch in her Bliithezeit tier Rnmantik (Leipzig: Haessel, 1899) and 
Ausbrettung und Verfall det Rnmantik (Leipzig: Haessel, 1902). 
These were combined into one volume as Die Rnmantik (Leipzig: 
Haessel, 1924). This is the work of a writer rather than scholar, 
but for just that reason often very perceptive. 

The study of the origins of German Romanticism blossomed in 
Germany in the early twentieth century. One of the better products 
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(if this renaissance was Oskar Walzel’s brief but incisive Deutsche 
Romantik (Leipzig: Tuebner, 1408; translated bv A. I-'.. Lusskv as 
German Romanticism, New York: Putnam, 1932). Other useful stud¬ 
ies from this period are Frwin Kirchner, Philosophic der Romantik 
(Jena: Eugen Diedrichs, 1906) and Georg Stefansky Das Wesen der 
deutschen Romuntik (Stuttgart: Metzler, 1922). There are two works 
in English on German Romanticism that also appeared in the earlv 
twentieth century. One of these is Walter Silz's Early German 
Rmantuim (Cambridge: Harvard, 1929), which provides a clear 
interpretation of Fruhromantik that exposes many of the anachron¬ 
istic interpretations. The other is Wcrnacr’s Romanticism and the 
Romantic School in Germany (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard, 1909), 
which pros ides an introduction to many of the philosophical aspects 
ul German Romanticism. One of the most useful short surveys is 
Paul Kluckhohn’s Das Meengut der deutschen Romantik (Tubingen: 
Niemtyer. 1966, fourth edition). Kluckhohn has several informative 
chapters on the social, political and anthropological aspects of 
Romanticism. The most extensive and detailed general survev of 
earlv Romanticism is Roger A\rault's I.a Gene'se du rnmantisme aUe- 
mund '.Paris: Aubier, 1961). Volume 1, pp. 61-173, treats the politi¬ 
cal context. 

Studies of political thought 
1 here are many good studies devoted to various aspects of romantic 
political thought. A general survey of romantic political philosophy 
is given by Jakob Baxa, Etnjuhruny in die romantische Staalswissen- 
schaft (Jena: Fischer, 1923). Another general study is Paul Kluck¬ 
hohn, Persdnhchleit und Gemeinschaft. Studien zur Staatsauffassung 
der deutschen Rtmannk (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1925). Kluckhohn 
investigated in detail the theme of love in German Romanticism in 
his Die Au/jhssung der Liehe in der I.iteratur des 18. Jahrhunderts und 
in der deutschen Romantik (Tubingen: Max N'icmever, 1966, third 
edition). An important general interpretation of romantic political 
thought is given by Jacques Droz in his Le Romantnme allenand et 
Petal (Paris: Payot, 1966). 

From the 1920s to the end of the 1930s in Germany, rhe political 
philosophy of the German romantics became a subject of intense 
debate. One of the most influential studies from this period is Carl 
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Schmitt’s Pohtiscke Romantik (Munich: Duneker and Humblot, 
1925), which argues that the romantics were indifferent to politics. 
An opposing standpoint, appropriating the romantics for Nazi ends, 
is given by Walter I.inden, ‘Umweriung tier deurschen Romantik’, 
Zeikchnft fur Deutschkunde, 47 (1933), 65-91 (reprinted in 
Begnffihestmmung der Romantik, ed. Helmut Prang, Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1968, pp. 245-75}. Linden 
argues that Romanticism was essentially a German movement and 
a reaction against the rationalism, cosmopolitanism and egali¬ 
tarianism of the Enlightenment. There have been more careful 
recent studies of the relationship between Romanticism and 
Enlightenment. See. for example, Helmut Schan2e, Romaniik und 
Aufkldrung. Untersuchungen zu Friedrich Schlegel und \ : vvahs 
(Nuremberg: Carl Verlag, 1966), and Wolfgang Mederer, Romantik 
als Aufkldrung der Aujkldmng? (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1987). 

There are several works devoted to the relationship of the roman¬ 
tics to the French Revolution. An early, but still useful study is 
Andreas Muller, Die Ausemanderselzung der Romantik mil den Ideen 
der Revolution (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1929). Several chapters deal 
with this subject in detail in Jacques Droz’s classic study L'Allem- 
agne et la revolution fran^aise (Paris: Presses Universitaircs de 
France, 1949), pp. 395-490. A very useful anthology on the issue 
is Let Romantiques allemands et la revolution franyaise ed. Gonthier- 
I-ouis Fink (Strasbourg: Universite des Sciences Humaines, 1989). 

The relationship of the young romantics to nationalism has also 
been the subject of several studies. See especially Friedrich Mei- 
necke, Welthurgertum und Nationahiaat (Munich: Oldenbourg, 
tqo8 ). An opposing perspective is given by A. D. Verschoor, Die 
dltere deutsche Romantik und die Natwnahdee (Amsterdam: Paris 
1928). 

Unfortunately, there is very little in English on the political 
thought of the German romantics. The standard work has been 
Reinhold Aris, A History of Political Thought in Germany , ijHc r 
181s (London: Cass, 1936), pp. 207-340. In reaction to Aris, Droz 
and Schmitt, I have attempted a reexamination of the early political 
thought of the German romantics in three chapters of m\ Enlighten¬ 
ment, Revolution, and Romanticism-. The Genesis of Modern German 
Political Thought 1790-1800 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1992), pp. 222-78. 
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Special studies 

The most influential study of Novalis’ political thought is Richard 
Samuel, Die paetische Slaats und GeschichtsauJJassung von Friedrich 
ton Hardenberg (Novalis) (Frankfurt: Moritz Diestcrweg, 1925) 
(reprint ed: Hildcsheim: Gerstenberg, 1975). An important reexam¬ 
ination of Novalis’ political thought is Hermann Kurzke’s Romantik 
und Konservultsrnus: Das polilische Werk Friedrich von Hardenbergs 
itn Horizonl seiner iVtrkungsgcschichie (Munich; Wilhelm Fink, 
1487). An incisive historical treatment of the development of Noval¬ 
is’ political views is that of 1 Ians Wolfgang Kuhn, Der Apokalyptiker 
und die Pahtik. Sludien zur Staatsphilosophie des Novaks (Freiburg: 
Rombach, 1961). A thorough examination of the utopian aspects of 
Novalis’ political thought is provided by Hans-Joachim Vtahl, Die 
Idee des goldenen Zeitalters im Werk des Novaks (Heidelberg; Winter, 
1965). For a detailed interpretation of Novalis’ Christianity or 
Europe, see Wilfried Malsch, Europa. Poetische Rede des Novalis 
(Stuttgart; Metzlcr, 1955). 

There arc few good studies of Schlegel’s political thought. The 
development of his political philosophy has been the subject of sev¬ 
eral works: Benno von Wiese, Friedrich von Schlegel. Em Beitrag 
zur Ceschichte der romantische Konverstonen (Berlin: Springer, 1927); 
hanny Irnle, Friedrich von Schtegels Entmicklung von Kant zum 
Kuthohasmus (Paderbortu Schomngh, 1927), and Gerd Hendrix, 
Das pohtiscke Wehbild Friedrich Schiegels (Bonn: Bouvier, 1962). 
Schlegel’s early political ideals arc treated by Klaus Peter, Ideahsmus 
als Kntik. Friedrich Schiegels Philosophy der unvollendeten IVelt 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1973). The connection between Schlegel’s 
politics and aesthetics is the subject of Werner Weiland’s Derjunge 
Friedrich Schlegel oder die Revolution in der Fruhromantik (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1968). 

There is even less on the political thought of Schleiermacher. 
The standard work is G. Holstein, Die Staatsphilosophie Schleier- 
machers (Bonn, 1923)- For the evolution of Schleiermacher’s politi¬ 
cal thought, see Jerry Dawson, Friedrich Schleiermacher: The Evol¬ 
ution of a Nationalist (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1966). 
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Another edition and translation of the political writings of the 
German romantics is that of Hans Reiss, The Political Thought of 
the German Romantics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1955). In a very short 
compass Reiss collects writings from all phases of Romanticism, 
including selections from Fichte, Novalis, Savignv and Mueller. 

There is a good translation of all of Schlegel’s early published 
fragments bv Peter Firchow: Philosophical Fragments (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1991). The unpublished notebooks 
have been translated and edited by Hans Eichner, Literary Note¬ 
books, ijqj—iftoi (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957). 

There is an old but complete translation of Schleiermacher's 
Monologen: Soliloquies, edited and translated by H. L. Friess 
(Chicago: Open Court, 1926). There is also a new excellent trans¬ 
lation of Schleiermacher's Ueber die Religion: On Religion. Speeches 
to its Cultured Desptsers , edited and translated by Richard Crouter 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 
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Fichte, J. G. 

Siimmtliche Werke, ed. I. H. Fichte (Berlin: Veit, 1845-6). 
Early Philosophical Writings, ed. Daniel Breazeale (Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1988), abbreviated as 
EPW. 

Goethe, J. W. 

IVerke, Hamburger Ausgabe (Hamburg: Christian Wegner 
Vcriag, 1959). 
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Novalis Schriften, Die IVerke von I'neJnch von Hardenberg, ed. 
Richard Samuel et uL (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, i960). 
Holderlin, Friedrich 

Sdmthche Werke, Grasse Stuttgarter Ausgabe , ed. Friedrich 
Beissner (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1961). 

Humboldt, Wilhelm van 

IVerke in Fiinf Banden , ed. Andreas Flitner and Klaus Giel 
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Kant, Immanuel 

Schriften, Preusstschen Akademte der Wissenschaften, ed. 
Wilhelm Dilthev et al. (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1902O, abbreviated 
as , 4 k. 

Political Writings, ed. Hans Reiss (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni¬ 
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The Oldest Systematic Programme of 
German Idealism 
[Anon] 




An cthns. Since ill the future the whole of metaphysics will collapse 
into morals - of which Kant, with his two practical postulates, 1 2 has 
given onlv an example and exhausted nothing - all ethics will be 
nothing more than a complete system of all ideas, or, w hat amounts 
to the same, of all practical postulates. Naturally, the first idea is 
the representation of myself as an absolute free being. With the free 
sclf-conscious being a whole world comes forth from nothing - the 
only true and thinkable creation from nothing. At this point I will 
descend to the realm of physics. The question is this: how must a 
world be constituted for a moral being?’ T would like to give wings 
again to our physics, which progresses laboriously with 
experiments. 

So, if philosophy gives the ideas and experience the data, we can 
finally have the essentials of the physics that I expect of future 
epochs. It seems that the present physics cannot satisfy the creative 
spirit as ours is or should be. 

From nature I come to the works of man. First of all the idea of 
humanity. I want to show that there is no more an idea of the state 
than there is an idea of the machine, because the state is something 

I he Oldest Systemniu Programme was probably written m the summer of 1746. 
at the latest in early 1707 The author is not known ami has been the sublet of 
much dispute. The manuscript is in Hegel’s handwriting. .Since, however, the 
ideas seemed very uniiegelian, Fran/ Roscii/wcih. who firsi discovered and pub¬ 
lished the manuscript in iqi;, assumed that Hegel simply copied a manuscript 
ol Schelling, who was the real author (set his A lewe'e SchrtUen. Berlin, tgi". pp. 

2 d° 77). ''lore recently, howeier, 11 has been argued on both philological and 
thematic grounds that the author could very well be Hegel See Otto Poggclcr 
‘Hegel, der Verfasscr dev airmen Systcmprogramms des deutsehen Ideali.rmis', 
Hegel Sunken, 4 (iy6y), 17-ya, and H. S. Harris, Hegel's haelupmem: Toward 
the Sunlight t;;i, ih:i (Oxford - Oxford University Press, 1472), pp 2414-57 
Whoever the author was. the Programme dearly and succinctly presents some 
ol the lundamental themes of the early romantic movement beauty as the highest 
idea, the educational role of an, a mythology of reason, a critique of the mechan¬ 
ical state and a utopian anarchism All these ideas are developed in various wavs 
by Sehlegel, Schelling, Xovalis. Schlcicrmacher and Holderlin in the late 1700s 
The translation follows the text of holderlin, Sdmtluhe IVcike. t\/i, pp, 247-y 
kant s.tvs that there arc three practical postulates: the existence of God, immor¬ 
tality and freedom. See Cnttgue of I’ruaual Reason. Ik v. p. n! These ideas 
are ‘postulates’ in the sense that, although reason cannot demonstrate them lo be 
true, it can justify belief in them for the purposes of moral conduct 
I he author develops a Fiehtean theme: that the existence of the external world 
is a necessary condition of mural action. Although Fichte argued this point in his 
1794 Mis.semchojtslehre, it is expressed most clearly in his later Poeanrm of Man 
Iterke, II. pp. 2(11 ’ ’ 




Anonymous author 


mechanical. Only that which is an object of freedom can be called 
an uka.' We must therefore go beyond the state! For every state 
must treat free human beings as if they were cogs m a machine, 
but that it should not do; therefore it should cease to exist. You 
can see for yourself that here all ideas, for example that of eternal 
peace, are only subordinate ideas of a higher idea. At the same time 
I want to lav down here the principles for a history of humanity, 
and to expose down to the bone the whole miserable apparatus of 
state, constitution, government and legislation. Finally come the 
ideas of a moral world, divinity, immortality - through reason itself 
the overthrow of all superstition, and the persecution of the priest¬ 
hood, which recently pretends to reason. Then cotnes absolute free¬ 
dom of all spirits, which carry the intellectual world in themselves, 
and which may not seek God or immortality outside themselves. 

Finally, the idea rhat unites all others, the idea of beauty , taking 
the word in a higher Platonic sense. I am now convinced that the 
highest act of reason is an aesthetic act since it comprises all ideas, 
and that truth and goodness are fraternally united only in beauty. 
I'he philosopher must possess as much aesthetic power as the poet. 
People without an aesthetic sense are only philosophers of the 
letter. 4 The philosophy of the spirit is an aesthetic philosophy. One 
cannot have spirit in anything,' one cannot even reason in an 
inspired wav about history, without aesthetic sense. Here it should 
become obvious what people are lacking who cannot understand 
ideas, and who frankly enough confess that everything is obscure 
to them as soon as it goes beyond charts and indices. 

In this manner poetry will gain a higher dignity, and it will again 
become at the end what it was at the beginning - the teacher of 
humanity. For there is no more philosophy, no more history; poetrv 
alone will outlive all other sciences and arts. 

Here the term 'idea’ (tda) is used in the technical Kantian sense. According tu 
Kant, an idea prescribes an ideal or goal for human conduct or enquiry This idea 
tan be approached, but never attained. An example nf an idea is the republican 
constitution, a constitution ensuring tne greatest possible freedom. See CPU, B, 
PP- 37.1 -4- Ply P- "I 1 

Philosophers of the letter: Budstabenphilnsophtn. I lere a philosopher of the lerter, 
as opposed to one of the spirit, is someone who believes in only what he can 
perceive or precisely formulate in words 

inspired, less literally. II means ingenious or clever. 
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At the same rime we are so often told that the great multitude 
should have a religvm of the seme'.' 1 Bui not onlv the great multitude 
needs one. the philosopher does so too. Monotheism of reason and 
the heart, polytheism of imagination and art - this is what we need! 

First I will speak of an idea here that, as far as I know, has still 
not occurred to anyone else. We must have a new mythology, but 
this mythology must be in service of the ideas; it must be a myth¬ 
ology of ream. 

Before we make ideas aesthetic, i.e. mythological, they will have 
no interest for the people. Conversely, before mythology is rational, 
the philosopher must be ashamed of it. Hence finally the enlight¬ 
ened and unenlightened must shake hands: mythology must become 
philosophical to make people rational, and philosophy must become 
mythological to make philosophers sensuous. Then eternal unity 
will reign among us. No more will there be the contemptuous 
glance, never more the blind trembling of the people before its wise 
men and priests. Only then can we expect equal development of 
all powers, of each individual as well as all individuals. No longer 
will any power be repressed, and then will rule the universal free¬ 
dom and equality of the spirits! A higher spirit sent from heaven 
must establish this new religion among us. Ir will he the last and 
greatest work of humanity. 


‘Religion <if the sens 
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(•'riends, the earth is barren, we must strew ample seeds that 
only a modest harvest prospers for us. 

1 We seek even where the unconditioned, and always find onlv 
the conditioned. 1 

2 To signify through sounds and tones is a remarkable abstrac¬ 
tion. With three letters I signify Ciod; and with a few strokes a 
million things. How easy is the manipulation of the universe, how 
vivid the concentration of the spiritual world! The theory of lan¬ 
guage is the dynamics of the spiritual world. A word of command 
moves armies, the word ‘freedom’ nations. 

3 The world state is the body that the beautiful world, the social 
world, animates. 2 It is the necessary organ of that world. 

4 An apprenticeship is for the poetical youth, a university edu¬ 
cation is for the philosophical. Universities should be completely 
philosophical institutions. There should be only one faculty, the 
whole establishment organized for the awakening and effective prac¬ 
tice of the power to think. 

5 An apprenticeship in the proper sense is an apprenticeship in 
the art of living. Through planned, ordered experiments one learns 
its principles and acquires the capacity to act on them as one wishes. 


Polka {Bluthenstauh) was first published in May 1798 in the first issue of the 
Athenjum, the chief lournal ot the early romantic movement, edited by Friedrich 
and August Wilhelm Schlegcl. Novalis probably wrote the first draft of these 
fragments m late 1797; he sent the final draft to A. \V. Schlegel in February 1798. 

Unfortunately, the Schlegels took a free hand in editing the manuscript Fried¬ 
rich added four fragments of his own, deleted rhirreen, divided others, and altered 
the grammar of many. See Friedrich to August Wilhelm Schlegel, mid-March 
17118, KA XXIV, p 103. Since the original manuscript has been lost, it is not 
possible to determine the full extent of the Schlegels’ editing. 

In the spirit ot romantic 'symphtlosophv'. F'riedneh Schlegel added some aph¬ 
orisms of his own to Novalis' collection. These are indicated by brackets after 
the aphorism. 

The paragraph numbers, which do not appear in the first edition, have been 
added by later editors and have now become conventional. 

1 he point of this aphorism rests upon an untranslatable German pun 1 'he 
German term das l-nbedingte means both a hat is nor a thing and what is not 
conditioned. The aphorism could also be translated as 'We seek es erywherc what 
is not a thing and always find only things.' In playing upon this double meaning 
Novalis follows Schclling, On thi Ego as ike Prmaple of Philosophy (1795), nos. 
2-3, Werke, 1, pp. 87-94. 

On the concept of a world stale (lidtstaat), see Kant's essay 'Idea for a Universal 
History’. Ah stti, pp. 24-5; PH', pp. 47-8. 
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6 We will never completely explain ourselves; but we will anil 
can do more than explain ourselves.’ 

7 Certain restraints are like the touch of a flute-player, who, to 
produce various tones, closes now this, now that opening, and who 
appears to make arbitrary chains of silent and sounding openings. 

X The difference between illusion and truth lies in the difference 
ol their life-1 unctions. Illusion lives from truth; truth has its life in 
itself. One destroys an illusion as one destroys an illness; and 
illusion is therefore nothing more than a logical inflammation or 
expiration, enthusiasm or philistinism. The former usually leaves 
behind an apparent deficiency in the power to think, which can be 
relieved only by a decreasing series of stimuli or coercive measures. 
The latter often appears as a deceptive liveliness, whose dangerous 
revolutionary symptoms can be driven off only by an increasing 
series of violent measures. Both dispositions can be altered only 
through constant and strict treatment. 1 

i) Our toral perceptual apparatus is like the eye. Objects must 
pass through opposed media to appear correctly to the pupil. 

to Experience is the test of the rational, and conversely. The 
insufficiency of mere theory in its application, about which the 
pragmatist frequently complains, has its counterpart in the rational 
application of mere experience. This point has been observed dearlv 
enough by genuine philosophers, though they are modest about the 
necessity of their success. The pragmatist rejects mere theory 
entirely without suspecting how problematic the answer will be to 
the question: 'Is theory for the sake of its application, or the appli¬ 
cation for the sake of the theorv?" 

Novalis alludes to Fichte's doctrine ot intellectual intuition According tn this 
doctrine, we have a direct intuition of ourselves as active intellectual beings; as 
a form of non-discurshe knowledge, it is inexplicable. 

4 Novalis applies the physiological doctrine of the Scottish doctor John Brown 
('7,15-17X8), whose ideas became popular in Germany in the late 1790s Accord¬ 
ing to Brown, the essential characteristic of lire resides in excitability, the power 
to react to stimuli. Health depends upon having the proper amount of stimulation. 

1 here are two kinds of diseases, one resulting from too much stimulation (sthenic) 
and the other from too little (asthenic). A cure would then consist in applying 
or removing stimulation to provide a proper balance. 

Novalis attempts to find a middle path in the debate concerning the role of theorv 
or moral principle in politics, which began in 1793 m the wake of the French 
Revolution. While conservatives such as Justus Moser and A W. Rehberg held 
the empiricist doctrine that theory had to be tested in terms of its applicahilitv 
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1 1 The highest is the most comprehensible, the nearest is the 
most indispensable.*’ 

12 Miracles alternate with natural effects; they limit one another 
reciprocally, and together form a whole. They are united in that 
they cancel one another. No miracle without a natural event, and 
conversely. 

13 N ature is the enemy of eternal possessions. According to iron 
laws she destroys all signs of property, and erases all traces of per¬ 
manency. The earth belongs to all kinds; everyone has a claim to 
everything. The firstborn arc not entitled to any privilege of primo¬ 
geniture simply because of an accident of birth. 7 The right to prop¬ 
erty disappears at certain times. Its improvement and deterioration 
is subject to unalterable conditions. If, however, my body is prop¬ 
erty, whereby I acquire the rights of an active citizen of the earth, 
then I cannot alienate myself through the loss of this property. I 
lose nothing more than my position in this school for princes and 
enter a higher organization where my classmates follow me. 

14 Life is the beginning of death. Life is for the sake of death. 
Death is at the same time an ending and beginning, a parting and 
closer reunion with the self. Through death reduction is 
completed. 8 

15 Philosophy too has its blossoms. They are thoughts that one 
never knows whether to call beautiful or witty. [Friedrich Schlegel] 

16 Fantasy puts the future world either in the heights or in the 
depths or in a metapsychosis to us. We dream of a journey through 
the universe. But is the universe then not in us? We do not know 
the depths of our spirit. Inward goes the secret path. Eternity with 
its worlds, the past and future, is in us or nowhere. The external 
world is the shadow world, casting its shadows into the world of 
light. Now it seems to us so dark within, so lonely and chaotic. But 
how different it will seem to us when this eclipse is past and the 
shadow is removed. We will enjoy ourselves more than ever, for 
our spirit has suffered such deprivation. 

such as Kam and Fichte defended the rationalist doctrine that theory provided 
a moral standard to which these circumstances and institutions should conform 
Nearest: its Xachste The German is ambiguous. Literally, in Ndchie is the 
nearest in a physical sense; hut it can also be the nearest in an emotional or 
spiritual sense 

' On Novalis’ views on property, if. Fatih ami Line, no. to. 

‘Reduction’ {ReJutzim). the processing of metal from ore, purification. 
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17 Darwin makes the observation that, if we have dreamed of 
visible objects, we are less blinded by light upon awakening. 0 Happy 
then are those that have already dreamed of seeing! They will bear 
sooner the glory of that world. 

18 How can a person have the sense for something for which he 
does not have the germ in himself? What I should understand I 
should develop organically in myself; and what 1 appear to learn is 
only nourishment, incitement of the organism. 10 

IQ The scat of the soul is where the inner and outer world touch. 
Where they interpenetrate it is at even' point of the inter¬ 
penetration. 

20 If. in the communication of a thought, one alternates between 
absolute understanding and not understanding, then that might be 
called even a philosophical friendship. But are not things better 
with ourselves? And is the life of a thinking person any thing more 
than a steady inner symphilosophv?" [Friedrich Schlegel] 

21 Genius is the capacity to describe imaginary ohjeers as if they 
were real, and to act upon them as if they were real. 12 The talent 
to depict, to observe exactly, and to describe effectively is therefore 
distinct from genius. Without this talent one sees only half, and is 
only a half-genius; one can hate the disposition to genius, which 
never comes to fruition if it lacks that talent. 

22 The most arbitrary prejudice of them all is that man is denied 
the capacity to get outside himself and to have consciousness 
beyond the realm of the senses. At any moment man can become 
a supersensible being. Without this capacity he would not be a 
cosmopolitan but an animal. To be sure, in our present condition 
reflection and self-discovery are difficult, because it is incessantly 
and necessarily bound up with the change of our other circum¬ 
stances. But the more we are capable of becoming conscious of this 
condition, the more lively, powerful and satisfying is the conviction 

Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), English natural scientist, grandfather of Charles 
Darwin. The work in question is Zoenomia er the /.airs af Organic Lift (London, 
>794)- Novalis refers to the German translation by J. D. Hrandais, Zoonumie oier 
Gcstlzt Jes iirgantschen Lebens (Hanover, 1795). t, pp. 377 8. 

'Incitement' (Inzilamenl): application of a stimulus, a technical term in Brown's 
physiology. 

‘Symphilosophv’ a neologism of Friedrich Schlegel meaning to philosophize 
together. 
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that stems from it: the belief in the true revelations of the spirit. 
It is not [justj a seeing, hearing or feeling; it is composed of all 
three, and is more than all three: a sensation of immediate certainty, 
a view of my truest and deepest life. Thoughts are transformed into 
laws, wishes into their fulfilment." For the weaker, the reality of 
this moment is an article of faith. The revelation is especially appar¬ 
ent by the consideration of many human forms and faces, particu- 
larlv by the observation of many eyes, many gestures, many move¬ 
ments, by listening to certain words, by reading many passages, by 
many views of life, of the world and fate. Manv accidents, some 
natural events, especially times of the day and year, give us such 
experiences. Certain moods are especially favourable to such revel¬ 
ations. Most of them are momentary, a few of them lingering and 
the rarest enduring. In this respect there is much diversity among 
people. One has more capacity for revelation than another. One has 
more sensibility, another more understanding for it. The latter will 
always have his in a soft light, w hereas the former will have alternat¬ 
ing illuminations, though more luminous and various. This capacity 
is also capable of illness, which signifies either a surplus of sensi¬ 
bility and lack of understanding or surplus of understanding and 
lack of sensibility. 

23 Shame is a feeling of profanation. Friendship, love and piet' 
should be dealt with secretly. One should speak of them only in 
rare, confidential moments, and come to an understanding about 
them only tacitly. Many things are too delicate to think of, still less 
to speak about. 

24 Self-denial is the source of all humiliation, but also the source 
of all genuine exaltation. The first step is the view within, the 
detached contemplation of the self Who goes no further from here 
only half succeeds. The second step is the effective view without, 
the spontaneous, steady observation of the external world. 

25 He will never achieve much as a writer who can portray 
nothing more than his experiences, his favourite objects, who can 
never bring himself to study diligently and to describe lovingly a 
completely alien, completely uninteresting object. The writer must 
be able and willing to describe everything. In this way arises the 

’’ A fundamental proposition of No\ alls’ 'magical idealism', which is based upon 

two principles, that we know only what we create; and that our creatin' powers 

are directed by the will. Cf. Skelihes, nos. 105, 381 
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grand stvlc of portraval that one rightfully so much admires in 
Goethe. 14 

26 If one acquires the taste for the absolute and cannot refrain 
from it, then one has no other recourse than alwavs to contradict 
oneself and to unite opposed extremes. Yet, inevitably, the principle 
of contradiction is overthrown, so that one has only one choice: 
either to accept this necessity passively or to ennoble it to a free 
action by recognizing it. [Friedrich Schlegel] 

27 It is a remarkable peculiarity of Goethe to connect small, insig¬ 
nificant incidents with important events." He seems to have no 
other purpose in mind than to busy the imagination in a poetic 
manner with a mysterious game. F,vcn here the extraordinary genius 
follows the trail of nature and notes a clever trick of hers. Everyday 
life is filled with similar incidents. Like all games, they make a game 
that boils down to surprise and delusion. 

Many popular sayings rest upon the observation of this perverse 
connection. So, for example, bad dreams mean luck; a rumour of 
death, a long life; a rabbit that crosses one’s path, unhappiness. 
Almost all the superstition of common people rests upon interpret¬ 
ations of this game. 

28 The highest goal of education is to grasp one’s transcendental 
self, to be the self of one’s self. 1 '' All the less strange, then, is the lack 
of complete feeling and understanding of others. Without perfect 
self-understanding one will never learn truly to understand others. 

2i) Humour is a whimsically adopted style. Whimsy provides its 
piquancy. Humour is the result of a free mixture of the conditioned 
and unconditioned. Through humour the peculiarly conditioned 
becomes generally interesting and receives an objective worth. 
Where fantasy and judgement meet arises wit; where reason and 
whimsy join there is humour. Persiflage belongs to humour, but it 
is of a lower degree: it is no longer purely artistic and much more 
limited. What Friedrich Schlegel characterizes as irony is, in my 

Novalis was probably thinking- of Goethe's Wilhelm Alerster, which he read in 
early summer 1797. 

A reference to the style of Cioethe’s Wilhelm Wetsler. Novalis shares the opinion 
of Friedrich Schlegel in his review of Goethe's work, ‘Leber Goethes Wilhelm 
Meister', K.4 11, pp. 126-46, esp. 133. 

Novalis alludes to a fundamental theme of Fichte’s early philosophy, self- 
rcaluation as a purely rational being, self-consciousness of the transcendental self. 
See Fichte, /.inures m the Vocation of a Scholar, Werke , vi, pp. 293-301; EPW, 
PP^ 145-53- 
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view, the consequence, the character of reflection, of true presence 
of mind. Schlegel’s irony seems to me to be genuine humour. 17 
Several names are useful for one idea. 

30 The insignificant, common, crude, ugly and rude becomes 
sociable only through wit. It is as if it were only for the sake of 
wit; the purpose of its existence is wit." 

31 If one is not common oneself, to treat the commonplace w ith 
such energy and lightness that grace springs from if, one must find 
nothing more extraordinary than the commonplace, and hate a 
sense for the strange, seeking and sensing it in the commonplace. 
In this manner someone who lives in completely different spheres 
can so please more common people that they tale no offence in 
him and take him for nothing more than what they regard as charm¬ 
ing among themselves. [Friedrich Schlegel] 

32 We are on a mission. We have been called to educate the 
earth. 1 '* 

33 If a spirit were to appear to us, we would at the same time 
grasp our own spirituality. We would be inspired by ourselves and 
that spirit at the same time. Without inspiration there is no appear¬ 
ance ol spirit. Inspiration is at once appearance and counter¬ 
appearance, appropriation and communication. 

34 Man lives, and continues to live, only through the idea, 
through the memory of his existence.*’ For the rime being there is 
no other means of spiritual activity in this world. Hence it is a duty 

" Nuvaliv refers to Schltgel's Critical Fragments. tin. 10K. 'Socratic irony is the only 
completely involuntary yet completely deliberate dissimulation . . In ii everything 
should be a jole and serious, everything should be open and disguised. It derives 
from [be unificarion of a savttr vtvrc and scientific spirit, from the coincidence 
of a perfect philosophy of nature and a perfect philosophv of art. It contains and 
arouses a feeling for the irresolvable conflict of the unconditioned and conditioned, 
the impossibility and necessity of complete communication. It is the freest of all 
licences, for through 11 one stands abuse even oneself, bul it is also the most 
bound to law, for it is unconditionally necessary' (AVI 11. p 160). 

'he contemporary meaning was explained by Kant, Anthropology from a 
Pragmatic Potto of View, no. +4 (At vn. p. 201): ‘Just as the capacity to find the 
particular for the universal is judgement, so the capacity to find the universal for 
rhe particular is wit. The first attempts to observe the differences under a manifold 
of partly identical things, the second attempts to find the identity of a manifold 
of partly distinct things.’ Cf. nos. 54-5, Ak vn, pp 220-3 
An allusion to the purpose of the Athenaum and the romantic circle in general, 
the education of the public. 

An allusion to the Platonic doctrines of the Dutch philosopher Franz Hcmstcr- 
huis, an important influence upon Movalis, whom tie studied intensively in the 
autumn of 1707. 
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to think of the dead. It is the only way to remain in communion 
with them In no other way is God himself present for us through 
faith. 

35 Interest is participation in the suffering and activity of another 
being. Something interests me when it knows how to stimulate me 
to participate in it. N'o interest is more interesting than that one 
takes in oneself, just as the basis for a remarkable friendship and 
love is the sympathy which someone excites in me who is preoccu¬ 
pied with himself, and who by communicating with me invites me 
to participate in his affairs. 

3b Who may have discovered wit? Every quality brought to mind, 
every activity of our spirit, is in the proper sense of the word a 
newly discovered world, 

37 The spirit always appears in an alien, vaporous form. 

38 Now the spirit stirs only here and there. When will the spirit 
stir everywhere? When will humanity begin to reflect on itself en 

39 Man lives only through the truth. He who surrenders the 
truth surrenders himself. He who betrays the truth betrays 
himself. One speaks here not of lies, but of actions against 
conscience 

40 In serene souls there is no wit. Wit reveals a disturbed balanced 
It is the consequence of such disturbance and the means to restore 
it. The strongest wit is possessed by passion. The state of complete 
collapse, despair or spiritual death is the most terribly witty. 

41 Of a lovable object we cannot hear, we cannot speak, enough. 
Wc are pleased over every new, accurate laudatory word. It is not 
our fault if it is not the object of all objects. 

42 We grasp lifeless matter through its relations, its forms. We 
love matter in so far as it belongs to some loved being, or shows 
traces of such a being or some similarity to it. 

43 A genuine club is a mixture of an institute and society. 22 It 
has a purpose, like the institute; not a determinate one, but one 
indeterminate and free: humanity in general. All purposes are seri¬ 
ous, but a society is completely joyful. 

!l A term from Brown's physiology. See nine 4 above. 

Novalis had plans 10 establish a masonic order, ‘a literary republican order . . a 

genome cosmopolitan lodge’. See to I riedrich Sehlegel. 10 December 170ft, 

S.hnften, iv, pp. 2 fcS-p. 
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44 The objects of social conversation are nothing more than 
means of stimulation. This determines the choice, change and treat¬ 
ment of them. Society is nothing more than communal life: an 
indivisible thinking and feeling person. Each person is a small 
society. 21 

45 For us, to go into oneself means to ahstract from the outer 
world. Similarly, for spirits, earthly life means an inner reflection, 
a turning into oneself, an immanent activity. Thus earthly life 
springs from an original reflection, a primitive going into oneself, 
a collection of oneself, that is as free as our reflection. Conversely, 
spiritual life in this world springs from breaking through such 
primitive reflection. Spirit unfolds itself, goes outside itself again, 
cancels this reflection again, and in this moment it says for the first 
time T. 24 One can see from this how relative the activities of going 
outside oneself and returning to oneself are. What we call going 
into ourselves is really going outside ourselves, a reacceptance of 
the original form. 

46 Is it not possible to say something in favour of the recently 
so abused common man? Does not persistent mediocrity require 
the greatest exertion? And should man be anything more than one 
of the Popolol y ' 

47 Where a genuine disposition to thought, and not merely 
thinking this or that thought, is predominant, there is progressiv- 
itv. Very many scholars do not have this disposition. They have 
learned to derive and deduce, like a shoemaker learns his trade, 
without ever having the idea, or making the effort, to find the 
foundation of the thought. Nevertheless, salvation lies along no 
other path. For many this disposition lasts only a short time. It 
increases and decreases, often with the years, and often with the 
discovery of a system they sought only to he spared the effort 
of further reflection. 

48 Error and prejudice are burdens, an indirect stimulus for the 
independent, for those grown used to every burden. For the weaker 
they art a positive weakening agent. 

The germ of llie organic conception of laden Cf. nos. 44, 59, 65.81; Umvtnal 

Broutllen . no. 261 

“ Novalis develops a Kantian and Fichlcan rheme that self-consciousness requires 

consciousness of an external world. 

Popoln: people (Italian) 
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44 A nation is an idea. We should become a nation.“ A perfect 
person is a small nation. True popularity is the highest goal of 
humanity/’ 

50 Each stage of education begins with childhood. Hence the 
most educated, worldly person is so akin to the child. 

51 Every loved object is the centre of a paradise. 

52 The interesting is what sets me in motion, not for my own 
sake but as a means or member. The classical does not disturb me; 
it affects me only indirectly through mvself. w It is not classical for 
me, unless l posit it as something that does not affect me, unless 
I arouse myself to produce the classical in me, unless 1 tear away 
a piece from myself and let this germ develop before me in its 
own characteristic manner. Such a development often takes only a 
moment and coincides w ith the sensible perception of an object, so 
that I see an object before me in which the common object and 
ideal interpenetrate one another, forming one w onderful individual. 

53 To find formulae foT art objects, through which alone they 
can be understood in the proper sense, is the business of the artistic 
critic, whose work prepares the history of art. 

54 Although confused people are often called fools, the more 
confused a person is the more that can come out of him through 
diligent self-study. On the other hand, ordered minds must aspire 
to become genuine scholars, thorough encyclopaedists. In the begin¬ 
ning the confused have to struggle with mighty obstacles; they pro¬ 
gress only slowly and learn to work with difficulty; but then they 
are lords and masters forever. The ordered mind gets quickly into 
something, but also quickly out of it. He soon reaches the second 
stage; bur there he also usually remains. The last steps are difficult 
for him; and seldom can he bring himself, even after a certain 
degree of mastery, to put himself again in the position of the begin¬ 
ner. Confusion indicates superfluity of power and ability, but 

^ On Novalis' idea ot a nation, see nos hi ami 64, and Christianity or Europe , p. 73. 

; ‘Popularity 1 (Popukruat). ihe universal characteristics of humanity (.1. iihenaeum 
>( fragments no. aqi 

Novalis applies Friedrich Schltgel's early distinction between classical and modern 
art. In his On the Study of the Creeks and Humans (1795), Schlcgcl argued that 
while classical art attempts to imitate some objective norm of beauty in nature, 
modern an attempts to be merely 'interesting', to create striking and novel elFecrs 
to catch the reader's interest. See KA 1, pp 217-22, 253 5. 
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deficient circumstances; clarity indicates adequate circumstances 
but modest power and ability. Hence the confused is so progressive, 
so perfectible, whereas the ordered mind ends so early as a philis¬ 
tine. Order and precision alone is not clarity. Through self-exertion 
the confused conies to that divine transparency, to that self- 
illumination, that the ordered mind seldom achieves. The true 
genius unites these extremes. lie shares the speed of the second 
with the richness of the first. 

55 The individual only interests me; hence everything classical 
is not individual. 

56 A true letter is by its very nature poetic. 

57 Wit, as the principle of affinity, is at the same time the men¬ 
struum universale , z “ Witty combinations are, for example, the Jew 
and cosmopolitan, childhood and wisdom, robbery and generosity, 
virtue and prostitution, superfluity and deficiency in judgement, in 
naivety, and so on ad infinitum. 

58 Man appears his most dignified if the first impression he 
makes is the impression of an absolutely witty idea; namely, to be, 
at one and the same time, a spirit and determinate individual. A 
spirit must appear to shine through every superior person, a spirit 
that as an ideal parodies its visible appearance. With many people 
it is as if this spirit of the visible appearance pulls a face. 

5y The drive toward society is the drive toward organization. 
Through this spiritual assimilation there often arises from the most 
common ingredients a good society centred around one spiritual 
individual. 

60 The interesting is the material that revolves around beauty. 
Where there is spirit and beauty the best of every nature gathers 
in concentric vibrations 

61 The German has long been the fool. But he may indeed soon 
become the fool to end all fools. Things arc for him as they are for 
many stupid children; he will prosper and become clever, when his 
more prodigal siblings have long since grown tired,’" and he alone 
is lord of the manor. 

creates all kinds of new combinations of elements. 

On \ovalis' attitude toward the Germans, see below nos. 49. 64 and 107, and 

Christianity or Europe, p. 73 
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62 I.ike the life in an organic body, the best in the sciences is 
their philosophical ingredients. If one dephilosophizes the sciences, 
what remains 5 Earth, air and water. 

63 Humanity is a humorous role. 

64 Our old nationality was, it seems to me, genuinely Roman. 
Naturally, this is because we originated in the same manner as the 
Romans; hence the name 'Roman Empire’ was a nice, clever piece 
of luck." Germany is Rome, as a country. A country is a big place 
with its gardens. Perhaps the capital can be determined by the 
crying of the geese before the Gauls. 12 The instinctive universal 
politics and tendency of the Romans also lay in the German nation. 
The best that the French have gained from their Revolution is a 
portion of Germanness. 1 ' 

65 Tribunals, theatres, courts, churches, governments, public 
meetings, colleges and so on, are, as it were, the special, inner 
organs of the mystical state-individual. 

66 All the accidents of life arc materials from which we can 
fashion whatever wc want. Whoever has much spirit makes a lot 
cut of his lile. Every acquaintance, every incident, is for the spirited 
person the first link of an infinite chain, the beginning of an infinite 
novel. 

67 The true commercial spirit, genuine wholesale trade, blos¬ 
somed only in the Middle Ages, especially at the time of the 
German Hansa.” The Medicis and Fuggers were merchants as they 
should be. Our merchants are on the whole, the largest not 
excepted, nothing more than shopkeepers. 

68 A translation is either grammatical, modifying or mythical. 
Mythical translations are translations in the highest style. They 
portray the pure, perfect character of the individual work of art. 
They give us not the existing work of art but the ideal of it. I 

" Roman Empire {rimtsches Reich): a reference 10 the official name of Germany 
before 1806, 'Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation’ ( Heihges Rdmsches 
Retch Deutsche Saturn) 

<l According (o legend, when ihe Gaels attempted to storm Rome in yyo ac, the 
sentries were awakened by the crying of geese. Novalis alludes to the political 
situation in Germany, the onslaught of the French rciolutionary armv. 

" German Hansa: a confederation of German cities, established in 1161, to form a 
trading zone in the Baltic. The Hansaeatic cities were Hamburg, Ltlbeek, Riga, 
Rostock and Danzig. The Hansa cities flourished chieflv during the late Middle 
Ages. 
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believe there still does not exist a whole model for them. But 
one secs dear traces of them in the spirit of many criticisms and 
descriptions of works ot art. To produce such a translation one 
must have a talent in which the poetical and philosophical spirit 
have interpenetrated in all their richness. Greek mythology is, in 
part, such a translation of a national religion. The modern 
madonna is such a myth. 

Grammatical translations are translations in the usual sense. They 
require much scholarship, but only discursive abilities. 

Modifying translations require, if they are to be genuine, the 
highest poetic spirit. They easily degenerate into travesties, such as 
Burger’s iambic Homer, Pope’s Homer or French translations in 
general.’ 5 The true translator of this genre must be in fact an artist 
and be able to give the idea of the whole in any particular way. He 
must be the poet of poets, and be able to allow the poet to speak 
according to his and the poet’s own voice. The genius of humanity 
stands to each individual in a similar relation. 

Not only books but everything can be translated in these three 

6g The greatest pain at times gives rise to a paralysis of sensi¬ 
bility. The soul dissects itself. Hence the deadly frost, the free 
power of thought, the crushing, relentless wit of this kind of 
despair. A person loses all desire and stands alone feeling his mor¬ 
tality. Disconnected with the rest of the world he gradually con¬ 
sumes himself and becomes in principle a misanthrope and 
mistheologue. ! '' 

70 Our language is either mechanical, atomistic or dynamic. A 
genuine poetic language should be, however, organic, lively How 
often wc feel the poverty of words, because we cannot grasp several 
ideas with one stroke. 

71 In the beginning poets and priests were one, and only later 
times have separated them. The genuine poet, however, is always 
a priest, just as the genuine priest has always been a poet. And 

Gottfried Augusi Burger (1747- 1744) irans.atcd books 1 6 of the linn! into iambic 
penlanieters; he published n in 177! in the Deutu'htn Bihhothei- der uhmien Mosen- 
ichajien, vol. \1, pan 21. Alexander Pope (1688-1744) translated both Homer’s 
epics into heroic couplets; his Iliad appeared in six volumes in 1715-20, his Ody\- 
Sr'V in five volumes in 1725-6. 

'Mislheoioguc' (WiMrteos). an cnemv of God, Novalis' neologism. 





should not the future again re-establish the old state of things? 3, 

72 Writings are the thoughts of the state, the archives of its 
memory. 

73 The more we refine our senses the more we become capable 
of discriminating between individuals. The most developed sense 
would have the greatest sensitivity fur something’s characteristic 
nature. Corresponding to this sense is the talent for focusing upon 
an individual, a talent whose facility and energy is relative. If the 
will expresses itself in relation to this sense, there arise the passions 
for or against individuals: love and hate. By directing this sense 
toward oneself with a controlling reason, one can acquire mastery 
in the role of playing oneself. 

74 Nothing is more indispensable to true religiosity than a 
mediator that binds us to the divine. 38 In no respect can man stand 
in an immediate relation to the divine. The individual must remain 
completely free in the choice of this mediator. The least coercion 
damages his religion.™ The choice will depend upon a person’s 
character. Educated people will choose rather similar mediators, 
whereas uneducated people will be usually determined through 
accident. But since so few people are capable of making a free 
choice, many mediators will become more common, whether 
through accident, association, or special talent. In this manner 
national religions arise. The more independent a person becomes, 
the more the quantity of mediators diminishes and the quality 
becomes refined, and the more the person’s relations to his 
mediators become more diverse and cultivated (fetishes, stars, ani¬ 
mals, heros, idols, gods, a divine person). One quickly sees how 
relative these choices are; and without noticing it one is driven to 
the idea that the essence of religion depends not so much on the 
quality of the mediator but purely on the attitude toward it, in one’s 
relation to it. 

It is idolatry in a broader sense should I regard this mediator as 
truly God himself. It is irreligion if I accept no mediator; and to 
that extent superstition and idolatry, unbelief or theism, which can 

Cf. Schlcgd, Idten nos. 8 , 34, 4<>, 85 and 149; and Schlcieimaeher, Rlien liber 

du Religion, KG.-I 1/2, pp. 262-3. 

J " On the application of this doctrine of mediation to politics, see Universal Brouilhn, 

n nos- 78c 

thought. Cf. Chmlmnuy or Europe, p. 79. 
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also be called older Judaism, are both irreligion. On the other hand, 
atheism is only the negation of all religion in general, and therefore 
has nothing at all to do with religion. True religion is what regards 
a mediator as a mediator, what sees it as the organ of divinin', as 
its sensible appearance. In this regard the Jews at the time of the 
Babylonian captivity maintained a genuine religious tendency, a 
religious hope, a belief in a future religion, which transformed them 
fundamentally in a miraculous manner, and which has preserved 
them with remarkable persistence to the present. 

By closer reflection, however, true religion appears again to be 
divided into the antinomy of pantheism and monotheism. I avail 
myself here of the liberty of using ‘pantheism’ in an unconventional 
sense. By it I mean the idea that everything can be the organ of 
the divine, a mediator, in so far as I elevate it to such status. On 
the other hand, ‘monotheism’ designates the belief that there is only 
one such organ in the world for us, that it alone is adequate to the 
idea of a mediator, and through it alone can God make himself 
heard. I am compelled through myself to choose this organ, for 
without it monotheism would not be true religion. 

As incompatible as both appear, their reconciliation can still be 
effected if one makes the monotheistic mediator the mediator of the 
mediating world of pantheism, centring this world on him so that 
both are necessary for one another, though each in a different way. 

Prayer, or religious thought, therefore consists in a threefold 
ascending, indivisible abstraction or positing. To the religious 
person every object can be a temple in the sense of the auguries. 40 
The spirit of this temple is the omnipresent high priest, the mono¬ 
theistic mediator, who alone stands in an immediate relation to God. 

75 The basis of all eternal union is an absolute tendency in all 
directions. "Upon this rests the power of the hierarchy, genuine 
masonry and the invisible bond of all true thinkers. Here lies the 
possibility of a universal republic, which the Romans began to real¬ 
ize until the advent of the emperors. First Augustus departed from 
its true basis, and then Hadrian totally destroyed it. 41 


'Auguries’ [Augurcn): Roman priests who attempted to divine the will of the gods 
through thunder and lightning, the behaviour of animals and the flight of birds. 
They indicated the place from which they wished to prophesy by etching a square 
in the earth. The inscribed area was called a lemptum. 

Augustus: Gaius Julius Caesar Octavius (63-114 BC), nephew of Julius Caesar, 
gained complete sovereignly around 27 BC and founded the Roman empire. 
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76 Almost always one has conflated the leader or first official of 
the state with the representative of the spirit of humanity, who 
belongs to the unitv of society or the nation. In the state everything 
is a spectacle, the life of the people is theatre; hence the spirit of 
the people should be visible. This visible spirit comes either, like 
the thousand-year kingdom, w without our effort, or it is elected 
through our implicit or explicit consent. 

It is an indisputable fact that most princes are not true princes, 
but usually more or less representative of the spirit of their times. 
For the most part their government was in the hands of 
subordinates. 

A perfect representative of this spirit of humanity could easily 
be a genuine priest and a poet kai exochin 

77 Our daily life consists in merely preservative, forever recurrent 
tasks. This circle of habits is only a means to another chief means, 
our earthly existence in general, which is mixed with various ways 
of existing. 

Philistines lead only a daily life.” The chief means appears to be 
their only end. They do everything for the sake of their earthly life, 
as it seems and must seem from their behaviour. They mingle 
poetry with their lives only according to need because they have 
grown used to a little distraction from their daily routine. Usually 
this diversion happens every seven days and could be called a poetic 
weekly fever. On Sundays work ceases; they live a little better than 
usual and this festivity ends with a deeper sleep; but only so that 
on Monday everything can resume a brisker pace. Their parties tie 

Hadrian: Publius Aelius Hadrianus (76—138), Roman emperor from 117, who cen¬ 
tralized and bureaucratized the administration ot the empire 
' I'bousand-year kingdom’ {iauiendjihngen Retch) the chihastic belief that, at tlu 
end of history, Christ will return to earth with his disciples and establish a reign 
of peace lasting 1000 years. The doctrine was defended from a philosophical per¬ 
spective by both l.essing and Kant See Lessing, Education of the Human Race 
nos. 85-00 (Sumlliche Schnftcn , Xin, pp. 455-4) and Kant, Religion mthm the 
l.tmus of Re,not! 4lone, {Ah vi. p 34) 

Kat extuhm. absolutely, in the proper sense (Greek) 

'Philistines’ \Phthsle') the term for the enemies of Israel in Luther's translation 
of the Dible The word was frequently used in theological controversies in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for any opponent of one’s own viewpoint In 
the seventeenth century il was frequently used by students to refer to town- 
dwellers Goethe used the term in his l.nden ,iei jungen iVerther for those who 
lead a comfortable bourgeois life as opposed to a life of passion and personal 
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plaisir must be conventional, habitual and fashionable; but even 
their pleasures are worked through like everything else, laboriously 
and formally. 

The philistine reaches the highest degree of his poetic existence 
during a journey, wedding, baptism and in the church. Here his 
boldest wishes are satisfied, and often surpassed. 

Their so-called religion serves merely as an opiate: stimulative 
yet numbing, deadening pain from weakness. Their morning and 
evening prayers, just like breakfast and supper, are necessary to 
them. They cannot bring themselves to renounce it. The vulgar 
philistine imagines the joys of heaven according to the image of a 
parish fair, a wedding, a journey or a ball. The more refined see 
heaven as a splendid cathedral with beautiful music, much pomp, 
with chairs for the parterre or the common folk, a choir and balcony 
for the more distinguished. 

The worst among them are the revolutionary philistines, to which 
belongs the dregs of the progressive minds, the greedy ilk.' 15 

Gross self-interest is the miserable result of a pathetic narrow¬ 
ness. For a wretch the present passing sensation is the most lively, 
the highest. He knows nothing higher than this. It is no wonder 
that the intellect, trained par force by external circumstances, is only 
the clever slave of such an obtuse master, plotting and catering for 
only his whims. 

78 In the age when judgement was first discovered every new 
judgement was a find. The worth of this find increased the more 
applicable and fruitful this judgement proved to be. Maxims, which 
now seem very commonplace to us, then required an uncommon 
degree of intellectual vitality. One had to muster genius and acumen 
to find novel relationships with this new tool. Its application to the 
most characteristic, interesting and general sides of humanity must 
have excited special admiration and attracted the attention of all 
good minds. Hence arose the multitude of gnomes, 4 ” which one has 
so highly prized at all times and among all peoples. It is easily 
possible that our present ingenious discoveries meet with a similar 
fate in the course of time. The time might well come when it all 
becomes as commonplace as moral maxims are nowadays, and when 
new sublime discoveries preoccupy the restless spirit of man. 

“ Cf. Fatih and Love no. 23 

w ‘Multitude of gnomes’ (gnomuhe Massen). short didactic poems. 
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79 By its very concept a law is active. An inactive law is no law. 
A law is a causal concept, a mixture of power and thought. Hence 
one is never conscious of a law as such. In so far as one thinks of 
a law it is only a proposition, i.e. a thought united with a capacity. 
A resilient, persistent thought is a striving thought, mediating law 
and mere thoughts. 

80 A too great facility with one’s capacities would be dangerous 
for one’s earthly existence. In its present condition the spirit will 
make a destructive application of them. A certain degree of ponder¬ 
ousness prevents it from a too capricious activity and wakens it to 
a more regular participation in life, which is more suitable for this 
earthly existence. It is in virtue of the imperfect condition of its 
powers that such participation binds the spirit so exclusively to the 
earth. For this reason, such participation is in principle limited. 

81 The philosophy of law corresponds to physiology, morals to 
psychology. The rational laws of legal and moral philosophy trans¬ 
formed into laws of nature yield the principles of physiology and 
psychology. 

82 Flight from the communal spirit is death. 

83 In most religious systems we are regarded as members of the 
divine. Should these members not follow-the impetus of the whole- 
should they merely want to go their own way and not be members 
w'ithout intentionally acting against its laws - they are still treated 
medically by the divinity. They are either painfully cured or com¬ 
pletely cut off. 

84 Every specific incitement reveals a specific sense. The more 
new it is, the more clumsy, but also the stronger. The more specific, 
developed and complex the weaker it becomes. Hence the first 
thought of God arouses a mighty emotion in the whole individual, 
the same for the first idea of philosophy, humanity, the cosmos, 
etc. 

85 The most intimate communion of all knowledge, the scientific 
republic, is the lofty goal of intellectuals. 

86 Should not the distance of a special science from the whole, 
and so the rank of the sciences under one another, be reckoned 
according to the number of their principles? The fewer the prin¬ 
ciples the higher the science. 

87 One usually understands the artificial better than the natural. 
The simple requires more spirit than the complex but less talent. 
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88 Tools arm the human race. One can well say that man under¬ 
stands how to produce a world; he lacks only the appropriate instru¬ 
ments, the required armament for his sense organs. A beginning 
has been made. Hence the principle of a warship is in the idea of 
the shipbuilder, who knows how to realize this plan through a mass 
of workers, and appropriate tools and instruments, by turning them 
all into one gigantic machine. Thus the idea of a moment often 
demands immense tools, immense masses of materials. Man is 
therefore the creator, if not en actu at least polentia. 

89 Through every contact a substance arises, whose effect lasts 
as long as the contact. This is the [reason] for all synthetic modifi¬ 
cation of the individual. There are, however, one-sided and recipro¬ 
cal contacts. The former provide the basis for the latter. 

90 The more ignorant one is of nature the greater one’s capacity 
for knowledge. Every new piece of knowledge makes a much deeper, 
more lively impression. One observes . this clearly with one’s 
entrance into a science. Hence through too much study one loses 
capacity. It is an ignorance opposed to our first ignorance. One is 
ignorant from a lack of knowledge, the other from a superfluity. The 
latter cultivates the symptons of scepticism. But it is an ungenuine 
scepticism arising from the indirect weakness of our faculty of 
knowledge. One is not in a position to penetrate the mass of material 
and to bring it completely to life in some determinate form. Our 
plastic powers are not sufficient for that. Hence the inventiveness 
of young minds and the enthusiast, as well as the lucky stroke of 
talented beginners or laymen, is easily explicable. 

91 To build worlds satisfies not the deep, delving mind; but a 
loving heart sates the striving spirit. 

92 We stand in relation to all parts of the universe, just as to the 
future and past. It depends only on the direction and duration of 
our attention which relation we especially want to develop, or which 
should be especially important and effective for us. A genuine 
method for this activity may be nothing less than a long sought 
method of invention; but it may still be more than this. With each 
hour man acts according to these taws, and the possibility of finding 
them through ingenious self-observation is undeniable. 

93 The historian organizes historical material. The data of history 
are the mass to which the historian gives a form by bestowing life 
upon it. Thus history stands under the laws of animation and 
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organization in general. Before [the application of] these principles 
there is no genuine historical work of art, but nothing more than 
chance traces of animation where an unimaginative genius has held 

94 Hitherto almost all genius has been one-sided, the result of a 
morbid constitution. One class has too much outer, the other too 
much inner sense. Rarely did nature achieve a balance between the 
two, the perfect constitution of genius. By accident there often arose 
a perfect constitution, but this could not be of any duration because 
it was not comprehended and fixed by the spirit; it remained only 
for fortunate moments. The first genius, who saw through himself, 
discovered the germ of an immeasurable world; he made a dis¬ 
covery, the most remarkable in world history, for it begins a com¬ 
pletely new epoch of humanity, and only on this level did true 
history of every kind become possible. For the way that had been 
travelled hitherto now became a unique, completely explicable 
whole. That point outside the world has been given, and Archim¬ 
edes can now fulfil his promise. 

95 Prior to abstraction everything is one, but it is the unity of 
chaos. After abstraction it is again unified, but unification is a free 
combination of independent, self-determining beings. A mere 
aggregate has become a society, the chaos has been transformed into 
a diverse world. 

96 If the world is, as it were, the precipitate of human nature, 
so heaven is its sublimation. Both happen mo actu. No precipitation 
without sublimation. What gets lost in one is gained in the other. 

97 Where there are children there is a golden age. 

98 Hitherto the foundation of all ecclesiastical states has been 
security for oneself and all invisible powers. 

99 The course of approximation is composed of increasing pro¬ 
gressions and regressions. Both retard, both accelerate, and both 
lead to the same goal. Hence in a novel the poet appears now to 
approach, now to distance himself from, the game; and it is closest 
when it appears furthest away. 

100 A criminal cannot complain of injustice if one treats him 
severely and inhumanely. His crime was an entrance into the world 
of force, of tyranny. There is no measure and proportion in this 
world, so that the disproportion of the counter-measure should not 
surprise him. 
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101 Mythology contains the history of the archetypal world, 
grasping past, present and future. 

102 If the spirit sanctifies, then every genuine book is a Bible. 
But a book is seldom written for its own sake; and if the spirit is 
like a noble metal, most books are ephraimites. 47 Of course, every 
useful book must be at least heavily alloyed. In trade and life the 
noble metals arc not to be used in their purity. Many true books 
arc like the dumps of gold in Ireland: for many years they serve 
only as weights. 

103 Many books are longer than they seem. In fact, they have no 
end. The boredom they generate is absolute and infinite. Excellent 
examples of this kind have been set by Messrs. I leydenreich, Jacob, 
Abicht and Politz. This is a pot into which evervone can throw 
their own example. 

104 Many anti-revolutionary books have been written for the 
Revolution. But Burke has written a revolutionary book against the 
Revolution. 44 

105 Most observers of the Revolution, especially the clever and 
reputable, have declared it to be a dangerous and contagious disease. 
They have not gone beyond the symptoms, which have been con¬ 
fused and construed in many ways. Many have held it to be a merely 
local evil. The most ingenious opponents insist upon castration. 
They have rightly observed that this supposed disease is nothing 
but a crisis of emerging puberty. 49 

106 How desirable it is to be the contemporary of a truly great 
man! The present majority of cultivated Germans are not of this 
opinion. They are sufficiently refined to deny everything great and 
to follow the planned system. If the Copernican system were not 
so well established, they would be quite content to make the sun 
and stars will-of-the-wisps and the earth the centre of the universe. 
Hence Goethe, who is now the true governer of poetry on earth, 
is treated as rudely as possible and regarded with contempt when 
he does not satisfy the expectations of conventional entertainment 

‘ ‘Kphraimites’ {Fphraimitn). worthless Prussian coins from the time of the .Seven 

Years’ War, named after the treasurer Veitil K.phraim. 

" Noyalis refers to Burke's Reflections on the Revolution m France (London, 1700), 

which appeared in a German translation bv Friedrich Gena in 1793 as Betmch- 

“ On Novahs' reaction to the French Revolution, cf. Faith and Lae nos. it 14, 
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and embarrasses them for a moment. An interesting symptom of 
this direct weakness of the soul is the reception of Hermann and 
Dorothea.™ 

107 The geologists believe that the physical centre of gravity lies 
underneath Fez and Morocco. Goethe, the anthropologist, main¬ 
tains in his Meister that the intellectual centre of gravity lies under 
the German nation. 51 

108 Until now it has been impossible to describe people because 
one does not know what man is. If we first know what man is then 
we will be able to describe individuals truly genetically. 

toy Nothing is more poetic than memory and the intuition or 
presentiment of the future. The representation of the past draws 
us to death, to dissolution. The representations of the future drive 
us to living, to shortening, to assimilative activity. Hence all 
memory is melancholy, all presentiment joyful. The former contains 
a too great liveliness, the latter elevates a too weak life. The usual 
present binds past and future through limitation. Contiguity arises, 
and through rigidity crystallization. But there is also a spiritual 
presence, which unites both through dissolution. Such a mixture is 
the element, the atmosphere of the poet. 

110 The human world is the communal organ of the gods. Poetry 
unites them, just like us. 

111 Something appears absolutely at rest that, with respect to 
the outer world, is absolutely immovable. However much it changes 
itself, it still remains at rest in relation to the outer world. This 
proposition holds for all changes of self. Hence the beautiful appears 
so peaceful. Everything beautiful is a self-illuminating, complete 
individual. 

ri2 Every human form enlivens an individual core in the 
observer. Hence this intuition becomes infinite; it is bound with 
the feeling of an inexhaustible power; and it is therefore absolutely 
enlivening. As we observe ourselves so we enliven ourselves. 

Without this visible and tangible form of immortality we would 
not be able to think truly. 

* Hermann and Dorothea: an epic by Goethe, which first appeared in 1797 to mixed 

11 Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjakri, book iv, chapter 20: ‘It is the character of the Germans 

that they complain so much about everything that it becomes difficult for them.' 

( Werie , vil, p. 278). Novalis makes a pun on the German: the word for gravity, 

die Sehaere. also means seriousness and difficulty. 
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This perceptible inadequacy of the earthly physical form for the 
expression and organ of the inner spirit is that vague, compelling 
thought that is the basis of all genuine thoughts, the occasion for 
the evolution of the intelligence. It is what forces us to assume an 
intelligible world, and an infinite series of expressions and organs 
of every spirit, whose exponent or root is its individuality. 

113 The more narrow a system the more it pleases the worldly- 
wise. Thus the system of the materialists, the doctrine of Helvetius 
and Locke, have received most praise from this group. So too Kant 
will find more disciples than Fichte. 

114 The art of writing books is still to be discovered. But it is 
on the verge of being discovered. Fragments of this kind are like a 
literary sowing of the fields. Of course, there may be many sterile 
seeds in them. Nevertheless, if only a few of them blossom! 
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Preface 


If one wishes to say something secret to a few in a large, mixed 
company, and when one is not sitting close to another, one must 
speak in a special language. This special language can be foreign 
either in its tone or in its images. The latter will be a metaphoric 
and cryptic language. 

2 

Many have thought that one should use a learned language to speak 
of delicate, abusable things, for example, that one should write in 
Latin about such matters. But the attempt should be made to see 
if one cannot speak in the customary language of the land, so that 
only those can understand who should understand. Every true mys¬ 
tery excludes the profane by itself. Whoever understands it is of 
his own accord, and with good reason, an initiate. 

3 

A mystical expression is one more stimulus for though:. All truth 
is ancient. The attraction of novelty resides only in the variation of 
expression. The more contrasting the appearance, the greater the 
joy of recognition. 


4 

What one loves one finds everywhere and sees similarities to it 


Faith and Love (Glauben and Liebe) first appeared in the July 1798 edition of the 
Jahrbschcr der Prcussischen Monarch/, vol. 11, pp. 269-86. It was probably written 

Faith and Love was a piece d'occasion. It was written for the coronation of 
Friedrich Wilhelm III and his wife Luise to the Prussian throne, which took 
place on 16 November 1797. The article reflects the popular hopes for reform 
after the reactionary and incompetent reign of Friedrich Wilhelm II (1767-1797), 
who had reversed his father’s (Friedrich II) programme of enlightenment, 
reinstated censorship and emptied the public purse. Life at the court of Friedrich 
II was notoriously corrupt and decadent - the king had many mistresses and 
committed bigamy twice - and was mirrored by the low level of public morality in 
Berlin In reaction to his predecessor, Friedrich Wilhelm 111 planned to introduce 
wide-ranging reforms. He intended to approve the long-planned constitution, to 
abolish serfdom, and to set an example for public morality through his domestic 
life. By timely reform from above it was hoped to counteract the influence of 
the French Revolution in Prussia. 

The numbering of the preface is Novalis’ own. All other numbers are editorial 
and conventional. 
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everywhere. The greater the love the wider and more varied the 
resembling world. My beloved is the abbreviation of the universe, 
the universe the elongation of my beloved. To its friend the sciences 
offer everything, flowers and mementoes for his beloved. 

5 

But whence the serious mystical-political philosophy? The inspired 
expresses his higher life in all his functions; hence he philosophizes 
too, and indeed in a more lively manner than usual, in a more poetic 
vein. This deep tone too belongs to the symphony of his powers 
and organs. But does not the universal gain from individual, the 
individual from universal, relations? 

6 

Let the dragonflies' loose; innocent strangers 2 they are, 
Following the double star’ gladly, bearing gifts, hither. 


7 A flourishing land is a more royal work of art than a park. 4 An 
elegant park is an English invention. A country that satisfies heart 
and spirit might become a German invention; and its inventor 
would be the king of all inventors. 

8 The best of the previous French monarchs had intended to 
make each of his subjects so well off that they could all put a chicken 
with rice on the table every Sunday. 5 But would not that govern¬ 
ment be preferable for which a peasant ate mouldy bread rather 
than a roast, and for which he thanked God for the good fortune 
of being horn in its land? 


1 t.ibetten. The literal meaning of the German term is dragonflies. Novalis is also 
playing on the l.atin analogue, Ubillus, little book. The little book would be the 

: Fremdlmg. For Novalis, the stranger is someone who carries the memory of a past 
golden age and who believes in its return. See his poem Der Fremdhng, Schrifun, 
1 . P 3 W- 

‘ The king and queen. 

* An implicit critique of the English form of government, and probably Burke's 
flattering portrait of it 

s Henry IV, king of France from 1589 tn 1610. Allegedly, he told the duke of 
Savoy. 'If God only grants me further life, then T vow that there will be no peasant 
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c ) If I became prince tomorrow, 1 would ask the king for a eudi¬ 
ometer* like his own. No instrument is more necessary for a prince. 
I would also, like the king, seek to draw the vital air for my state 
more from blossoming plantlings than saltpetre. 7 

to Gold and silver are the blood of the state. An accumulation 
of blood in either head or heart reveals frailty in both. The stronger 
the heart the more lively and generously it drives the blood to the 
extremities. Each limb is warmed and invigorated, and swift and 
mighty the blood surges back toward the heart. 8 

11 A collapsing throne is like a falling mountain that shatters the 
plain. It leaves behind a dead sea where there was once a fertile 
earth and happy dwellings. 

12 Make all the mountains the same height and the sea will be 
grateful to you. The sea is the clement of freedom and equality. 
Nevertheless, we should be warned against stepping on sulphuric 
gravel;'' otherwise, there will be a volcano there and with it the germ 
of a new continent. 

13 The mephitic vapours 1 " of the moral world behave differently 
than their namesakes in nature. The former gladly climb to the 
heights, whereas the latter ding to the earth. For those who dwell 
in the heights there is no better remedy against them than flowers 
and sunshine. Both are rarely found together in the heights. But 

‘ 'Eudiometer": a device for measuring the oxygen content of the air. Novalis plays 
on the Greek root eudi 1. which literally means fair weather, but which also occurs 
in eudamnnia. happiness Hence the eudiometer would measure the happiness of 
the state. 

Novalis is alluding to two recently discovered scientific facts: Priesib’s discovery 
that plants produce oxygen in sunlight, and that oxygen can also be produced 
from burning saltpetre, potassium nitrate. The contrast is between a natural and 
artificial means of creating unity in 1 state. Since saltpetre is also used in gun¬ 
powder, Novalis could also mean that forming the vital air of the state from it is 
not the best means to ensure peace. 

Here Novalis is probably criticizing not only economic inequality in general, but 
also the economic policies of absolutism in particular, which aimed chiefly at 

Sulphuric gravel. Schwtftlktn, played an important role in the explanation of 
volcanic activity in the eighteenth century. It was thought to he so volatile that 
merely stepping on it would ignite it. In a famous experiment, first performed in 
>700, a mixture of sulphuric gravel and iron were buried under the earth; in a 
few days the earth exploded in flames. 

Mephitic vapours arc harmful, foul-smelling vapours from decomposing organic 
matter. Mephitic air Ls a non-inhalablc gas that arises from combustion; because 
it is heavier rhan air it clings 10 the ground. 
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on one of the highest moral heights one can now enjoy the purest 
air and see a lily" in the sun. 

14 It was no wonder when the mountain peaks thundered down 
mostly only into the valleys and devastated the fields. Evil clouds 
gathered around them, 12 concealing their descent from the land. 
The plain then appeared to them like a dark abyss, above which 
they seemed to carry the clouds; or it seemed like an angry sea, 
though nothing was enraged against them. They were gradually 
worn down and washed away, like the apparently loyal clouds. 

15 What a true royal couple is for the whole man that a consti¬ 
tution is for the mere understanding. One can interest oneself in a 
constitution only as a dead letter. If a sign is not a beautiful image, 
or a song, then attachment to signs is the most perverse of all 
inclinations. 

What is a law if it is not the expression of the will of a loved 
and respected person? Does not the mystical sovereign, like every 
idea, reed a symbol? And what symbol is more worthy and fitting 
than a lovable and excellent human being? The brevity of a symbol 
is surely worth something, and is not one person a shorter, more 
beautiful symbol of the spirit than an assembly? Whoever has very 
much spirit is not hemmed by restrictions and distinctions; rather, 
they only excite him. Only the spiritless feel a burden and an impo¬ 
sition. Moreoever, a born king is better than a created one. The 
best man will not be able to suffer such elevation without agitation. 
Whoever is born to it is not made dizzy or overexcited by such a 
position. And, in the end, is not birth a primitive form of choice? 
Those who doubt the freedom of this choice, the unanimity of it, 
must not have felt very deeply within themselves. 

Whoever approaches this with his historical experience knows 
not at all what I am talking about and from what standpoint I am 
speaking; to him I might as well speak Arabic and he would do best 
to go his own way and not mix among listeners whose customs and 
manners of speaking are utterly alien to him. 

16 So far as I am concerned the time is now over for the letter. 
It is no great praise for the present that it is so far removed from 
nature, so insensitive toward family life, so disinclined toward the 

11 Allusion to the queen. The lily is a traditional symbol of purity and, as in the 

House of Bourbon, of royalty. 
u An allusion to the French court. 
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more beautiful poetic forms of society. How would our cosmopoli¬ 
tans be amazed if the time of eternal peace dawned upon them and 
they saw the highest and most developed humanity in its monarchic 
form? 11 Then the stale paste that now sticks humanity together will 
dissolve into dust, and the spirit will scare off all the ghosts that 
now appear in dead letters and go forth dismembered from pens 
and presses. All humanity will melt together like a pair of lovers. 

17 The king is the pure life principle of the state, just like the 
sun in the planetary system. Consequently, immediately surround¬ 
ing this principle, the highest life in the state, the atmosphere of 
light, H generates itself. It is more or less emblazoned on every citi¬ 
zen. Hence the discourse of the citizen in the proximity of the king 
will be brilliant, and as poetic as possible, the expression of the 
highest animation. Since the spirit is its most effective in its highest 
animation, since its effects are reflections, and since reflection is in 
its very essence formative - so that the highest animation will be 
then connected with beautiful or perfect reflection - the expression 
of the citizen in the proximity of the king will be the expression of 
the highest and most restrained exuberance, the expression of the 
most lively impulses as they are ruled by the most worthy restraint, 
a conduct to be brought under rules. No court can exist without 
etiquette. But just as there is a natural etiquette, the beautiful form, 
so there is an artificial one, the ugly form. The creation of the 
former will not be an unimportant concern for the thoughtful king, 
as it has a significant influence on taste and the love for monarchy. 

18 Every citizen is a state official. He has his income only as 
such. One goes astray in calling the king the first official of the 
state. 15 The king is not a citizen, and hence also not an official. It 
is precisely the distinctive feature of monarchy that it rests in the 
belief in the higher born, in the voluntary acceptance of an ideal 


Novalis is taking issue with Kam’s argument in Perpetual Peace that the form of 
government most likely to ensure peace is republican. Set Ah. vut, p. 351; PW, 

Ltchlatmospkelre. An allusion to the eighteenth-century discussion whether the 
sun has an atmosphere in which light originates. The question was answered in 
the affirmative by Schelling in his Ideas toward a Philosophy of Nature, book 1 , 
chapter 2, Wcrkt i/2, pp. 92-118. 

Novalis refers to the famous dictum of Friedrich II: ‘Un prince est le premier 
serviteur et le premier magistrate de 1 'Etat.' Kant endorsed the maxim in his 
Perpetual Peace. See Ah. Vltl, pp. 352-3: PW. p. toi. 
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human being. Among equals 1 cannot choose a superior; and to 
someone who is involved in the same questions as me I cannot 
entrust anything. Hence monarchy is a genuine system, because it 
is connected to a middle point, to something that belongs to 
humanity but not the state. The king is a person ordained to his 
earthly fate. Such a fiction forces itself upon people. It satisfies all 
the higher impulses of their nature. Every one should be able to 
ascend the throne. The means of education for this distant goal is 
a king. He gradually assimilates the mass of his subjects. Each has 
sprouted from an ancient royal stem. Yet how few show the signs 
of such descent' 

19 It is a great mistake of our states that one sees so little of the 
state. The state should be visible everywhere, and every person 
should be marked as its citizen, fan nor badges and uniforms be 
introduced everywhere? Whoever regards these matters as trivial 
does not know the essential characteristics of our nature. 

20 In the present times a ruler can do nothing more useful for 
the preservation of his state than attempting to individualize it as 
much as possible. 

21 The old hypothesis that comets are the omens of revolution 
in the physical cosmos also holds for the other kind of comets that 
periodically revolutionize and rejuvenate the spiritual cosmos. The 
spiritual astronomer has recognized long ago the influence of such 
a comet on a considerable part of the spiritual planets that we call 
humanity. Mighty floods, changes in climate, swervings from the 
centre ot gravity, a universal tendency toward chaos, strange me¬ 
teors - these are the sympions of this violent incitation, 16 whose 
consequences wiil make up the content of a new age. Just as it is 
perhaps necessary that at certain intervals everything be brought 
into flux to create new necessary mixtures and new purer crystalliz¬ 
ations, so it is also indispensable to alleviate a crisis and to prevent 
total dissolution, so that a branch, a seed, remains from which a 
new plant can grow and form beautiful branches. What is firm 
should pull itself together even more firmly , so that superfluous 
warming matter 1 ' is reduced; one should spare no means to prevent 
a softening of the bones, a dissolution of the central fibres. 

" 'Incitation': cf. Pullen, notes 4. to. 

'' II armr<tojj. A reference to the cightcenth-cemurv doctrine of the Fluida mpon- 

,/treble Ik main assumption is that light, warmth, magnetism and electricity each 

inhere in their own hind of substance, which is imponderable, imperceptible and 
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Would it not be nonsense to make a crisis permanent, and to 
believe that a state of fever is the true healthy state, for which 
people should sacrifice everything? Who would also like to doubt 
its necessity, its beneficial effect? 

22 A time will come, and that will be soon, when everyone will 
be convinced that no king can exist without a republic and no 
republic without a king, that both king and republic are indivisible, 
just like the body and soul, and that a king without a republic and 
a republic without a king are words without meaning. Hence with 
a true republic a king arises at the same time, and with a true king 
a republic at the same time. The true king becomes a republic, the 
true republic becomes a king. 

23 Those who nowadays declaim against princes as such, who 
affirm salvation only in the new French manner, who recognize 
even a republic only under a representative form, and who dog¬ 
matically maintain that there is a republic only where there 
are primary and elective assemblies, directories and committees, 
municipalities and liberty trees’ 8 - they are miserable philistines, 
empty in spirit and poor in heart, and mere pedants who attempt 
to conceal their shalbwness and inner weakness behind the 
colourful banner of the latest pompous fashion and under the 
imposing .mask of cosmopolitanism. They deserve an enemy as 
much as the obscurantists,so that their frog and mouse war 11 
becomes perfectly visualized. 

elastic. The famous phlogiston theory was only one version of this doctrine phlo¬ 
giston was the special substance behind combustion. Although Priestlv and 
Lavoisier had done much to discredit phlogiston theory by the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century, the general theory of imponderable fluids remained. The belief 
in warming material was held well into the nineteenth century. It was advanced 
by the romantic Halurphtlosopk Franz Baader, who was much admired by Novalis 
and Schlegel See his Vim Warmeitoff (1786) in Sdmiliche Werkt. ed. Franz 
Hoffmann (Leipzig, 1852), lit, pp. 1-180. 

Directories . . liberty trees. The Directory became the executive power in 
France in 1795 after the dissolution of the committee of public safely, which 
reigned during the Terror. Municipalities were magistrates for city districts 
during the Revolution. Liberty trees were planled in honour of liberty, usually 
decorated with a tricolour and crowned with a Jacobin cap. 

” ‘Obscurantists’ (Obsairantin): literally, a person who obscures the light A term 
applied by the Aufhidrer, the German chimpions of enlightenment, to their reac¬ 
tionary enemies. 

! ° ‘Frog and mouse war’ {Frosch urnI Miiusehrieg): a ridiculous struggle between 
unheroie parties. An allusion to the Greek satiric epic Baraekumachie {The frog 
and mouse war), written in the third century bc., which portrays the heroic con¬ 
flicts in Homer’s Iliad as a battle between mice and frogs. 
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24 Is the king not a king simply through the inner feeling of her 21 
worth? 

25 What is the coronation with other princes should be here only 
a day in the life of the king. For most kings the government lasts 
only as long as the first day. The first day is the life of these ephem¬ 
era. Then they die, and much abuse is wreaked with their relics. 
Hence most so-called governments are only interregnums; the 
princes are only the red, sacred wax that sanctions the decrees. 

26 What are decorations? Will-of-the-wisps or shooting stars? 
The decorations of an order should be a milky way, though it is 
usually only a rainbow, the edge of a storm. A letter, a portrait of 
the queen - these are decorations, distinctions of the highest kind, 
distinctions that inspire to the most distinguished deeds. Even 
deserving housewives should receive titles of honour. 

27 The queen has indeed no political sphere of influence, but 
she does have a domestic one. To her duties belongs, by right, 
especially the education of her sex, the supervision of children in 
their early years and of morals at home, the care for the sick and 
poor, particularly those of her sex, the tasteful decoration of the 
home, the organization of family celebrations, and the arrangements 
of court life. She should have her own chancellery, and her husband 
should be her first minister, with whom she deliberates on every¬ 
thing. Part of the education of her sex would be the abolition of all 
bouses of corruption. 22 Should the queen not shudder by her entry 
into a city where the deepest degradation of her sex is a public 
trade? The harshest punishment would not be too harsh for these 
veritable sellers of souls. A murder is much more innocent. The 
much vaunted public safety, which is intended by it, is only an 
extraordinary concession to brutality. As little as the government 
should interfere in the private sphere, it should strenuously investi¬ 
gate every complaint, every public scandal, every piece of infor¬ 
mation or accusation concerning a violated woman. Who has more 
a duty to protect her sex than the queen? She must blush to stay 
in a city that offers refuge and training schools for depravity. 

Moreover, her example will work wonders. Happy marriages will 
become more frequent, and domesticity more than a fashion. She 

11 Ikre: that is, the worth of the queen. 

Houses of corruption (Anstahcn seiner Compturn): a reference to the notorious 

Berlin hrothels. 
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will become at the same time a true model for feminine dress. Cos¬ 
tume is surely a very proper ethometer. 23 Unfortunately, the etho- 
meter has always stood at a very low point in Berlin, often below 
zero. What could the company of the queen not do for young girls 
in Berlin? It would be by itself a sign of honoured distinction and 
would make public opinion moral again; and, in the end, public 
opinion is indeed the most powerful means for the restoration and 
development of morals. 

28 The conduct of the state depends upon the public ethos. The 
ennoblement of this ethos is the only basis for the genuine reform 
of the state. The king and queen as such can and must be the 
principle of the public ethos. There is no longer a monarchy where 
the king and the intelligence of the state are not identical. Hence 
the king of France was dethroned long before the Revolution, and 
the same was the case for most of the princes of Europe. It would 
be a very dangerous sympton for the New Prussian state if one 
were too obtuse to the beneficial influence of the king and queen, 
and if there were missing a sense for this classical couple. This will 
soon be made clear. If these geniuses do not work, then the com¬ 
plete dissolution of the modern world is certain, and the heavenly 
appearance is nothing more than the flash of a fading vitality, the 
music of the spheres of one dying, and the visible intuition of a 
better world that stands before more noble generations. 

29 The court is the true model for a household. The higher 
households of the state are modelled after it, and the lower house¬ 
holds after these higher ones, and so on down the scale. What a 
powerful influence a reform of the court can have! The king should 
not be frugal, like a farmer, or even a wealthy private individual. 
Yet there is such a thing as royal frugality, and this the king seems 
to know. The court should set an example for private life. The 
housewife is the mainspring of the home, and so the queen is the 
mainspring of the court. The husband earns, the wife orders and 
manages. A frivolous household is usually the fault of the wife. 
That the queen is the very antipode of frivolity is known by every¬ 
one. Hence I cannot conceive how she can bear life at court as it 
is. Iler taste, which is so at one with her heart, must find the dull 
monotony unbearable. 

!1 'Ethomeier' 3 device for measuring morals. 
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Apart from the drama and concerts, and now and then some 
interior decorations, one hardly finds even a trace of raste in the 
usual court life in Europe; and even these exceptions are sometimes 
tasteless, or at least frequently appreciated in a tasteless way. But 
how extremely diverting things could be? A spirited Maitre des Plai- 
sirs, 24 guided by the queen’s taste, could make an earthly paradise 
out of the court; she could put the simple theme of life’s pleasures 
through inexhaustible variations and so let us see the objects of 
public reverence in a constantly new and stimulating environment. 
What feeling could be more heavenly than to see one’s beloved 
enjoying life’s truest delights: 

30 Every educated woman and every conscientious mother should 
hate the portrait of the queen in her living room. What a beautiful, 
potent reminder of the model that everyone should emulate. Imi¬ 
tation of the queen should be the distinctive character of the new 
Prussian woman, her national characteristic. One charming being 
under a thousandfold forms. A ceremony for a royal blessing could 
be introduced for every wedding; and by such means one could 
ennoble daily life through the king and queen as the ancients once 
did with their gods. Then there was a genuine religiosity through 
the constant mixture of the divine in daily life. Now a genuine 
patriotism can emerge through the constant interweaving of the 
royal couple in domestic and public life. 

31 Respectable society in Berlin should attempt to preserve the 
sculpture of von Schadow. 2 ’ It should establish a lodge devoted to 
moral grace and place it in the exhibition room. This lodge can 
provide a school for the young feminine world of the cultivated 
classes, a royal ceremony would then be analogous to what a 
religious ceremony should be: the decoration and reward of the 
most excellent of their sex. 

32 In the past one had to flee from the courts as one did with 
wife and child from a pestilence. Now a court is like an enchanted 
island that allows one to withdraw from the universal moral corrup¬ 
tion. To find an innocent woman, a prudent young man once had 
to go to the more distant provinces, at least to those families 

' Maim da Platsirs : person responsible for the emeriainmerts at court. 

A marble sculpture of Queen Luise and het sister Frederike by the sculptor 

Johann Gottfried Schadow (1764-1^50). The sculpture was completed in 1797 

and exhibited in the ParoU-Saal of the Berliner Schloss. 
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removed from cit> and court; in the future, though, as it should be 
by nature, one will go to the court as the meeting place of the best 
and beautiful, and one will count oneself lucky to receive a lady 
from the hand of the queen. 

33 This king is the firs! king of Prussia. Every day he places the 
crown on his head by himsell, and recognition of him requires no 
negotiations. 

34 The king and queen protect the monarchy more than 200,000 
troops. 

35 Nothing is more refreshing than to speak of our wishes as 
they are already being fulfilled. 

36 No state has been run more like a factory than Prussia since 
the death of Friedrich l. 26 As necessary as such a mechanical admin¬ 
istration may be for physical health, strength, and efficiency in a 
state, a state goes to ruin when it is governed only in this manner. 
The principle of the old famous system is to bind everyone to the 
state by self-interest. 2 ' The clever politician had the ideal of the 
state where the interests of the state were as self-centred as those 
of its subjects, yet where the interests of both are so artificially 
connected that they reciprocally promoted one another. 

Much effort has been spent on this political squaring of the circle. 
Vet raw self-interest seems to be immeasurable, anti-svstematic. It 
has not allowed itself to be limited at all, though the nature of 
every political organization demands this. Nevertheless, this formal 
acceptance of common egoism as a principle has done untold 
damage. The germ of the revolution of our day rests nowhere but 
here. 

With growing civilization our needs must multiply, and the more 
the value of the means of their satisfaction increases, the more our 
moral sensibility lags behind all of these new inventions of luxury, 

Friedrich Wilhelm 1 (1688-1740), ‘the soldier kin?', who ruled Prussia trim 171 
Me began the administrative reforms lhat made Prussia into an efficient bureau 

A critique of contract theory in general and of the philosophy of enlightened 
absolutism in particular. According to Wolff and Pufendorf, two chief'defenders 
ol enlightened absolutism, the citizen was obliged to obey the sovereign because 
he guaranteed their safety, comfort and properly Sec Christian Wolff, ler- 
lurfnge GeJanhn von Jem gntewf II>.«•» (Halle, 1756), nos 44-4, pp. 3-7; and 
Samuel Pufendorf, De jure naturae el geimum (Mew York, 1934). bool 7, chapter 
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and all the refinements in comfort and the enjoyment of life. Our 
sensuality has too quickly won enormous ground. To just the degree 
that people cultivate this side of their nature and lose themselves 
in the most varied distractions and the most comfortable com¬ 
placency, so the other side of themselves must appear invisible, 
confining and distant. With sensuality they thought that they had 
found their proper vocation as human beings, and that they must 
exert all their powers in this direction. Hence crude self-interest 
became a passion, and at the same time its maxims became the result 
of the highest understanding; it was this that made the passion so 
dangerous, so insurmountable. How splendid it would be were the 
present king to become convinced that, in this way, one can achieve 
only the fleeting happiness of a gambler, a happiness which depends 
upon such fickle factors as the stupidity and the lack of practice 
and finesse of the other players By being deceived one learns how 
to deceive; the tables are soon turned and the teacher becomes the 
student of his students. Enduring happiness comes from only the 
just man and the just state. What good do all riches do me when 
they stay only so long as to take fresh horses and more quickly 
complete their journey around the world? Selfless love in the heart 
and its maxims in the head - that is the eternal basis of all true, 
indissoluble union. What is political union but a marriage? 

37 A king, like a father, must not show partiality. He should not 
have only military companions and subordinates. Why not also civ¬ 
ilian ones? When he makes able generals of his military adjutants, 
why should he not make able presidents and ministers from their 
civilian counterparts? All strands of government run together in 
him. Only from his vantage point can all the wheels of the state be 
overseen. Only from there can one view the state as a whole and 
in detail. Nowhere can one be better trained for a directorial post 
than from the cabinet, where the political wisdom of the land is 
concentrated, where every matter is thoroughly considered, and 
where one can follow the course of business down to its smallest 
details. From here alone would that narrow mindedness disappear, 
that pedantry of businessmen, whereby they give an infallible and 
singular importance to their own projects and activities, whereby 
they judge everything according to their own sphere of action, and 
whereby they often lead even higher tribunals astray by unfair, 
impartial measures. This provincial mentality is visible everywhere 
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and prevents true republicanism, general participation in the state, 
the inner contact and harmony of all its members. The king should 
have still more military and civilian adjutants. As the former make 
up the highest military school in the state, so the latter do the same 
for its practical-political academy. A position in either would be 
distinction and incentive enough. For the king this alternating com¬ 
pany of the best young men of his country would be most pleasant 
and advantageous. But for these young men such an apprenticeship 
would be the most splendid celebration of their lives, the occasion 
for a life-long enthusiasm. Personal affection would bond them to 
their sovereign; and the king would have the most beautiful oppor¬ 
tunity to know his staff well, to select from among them, and to 
love and respect them personally. The noble simplicity of royal 
private life, the image of the happy, intimate couple, would have 
the most beneficial influence on the moral education of the core of 
Prussian youth; and thus the king would have secured in the most 
easy manner the innate wish of his heart; to become the true 
reformer and restorer of his nation and age. 

38 A king should have nothing more at heart than to be as many 
sided, well instructed, well informed and impartial as possible - in 
short, to be and remain a perfect human being. No other person 
than a king has as much at his disposal to become in such an easy 
manner this highest form of humanity. By social intercourse and 
constant learning he can always keep himself young. An old king 
can make a state as gloomy as himself. How easily the king could 
acquaint himself with the scientific progress of humanity. He 
already has learned academies. When, if necessary, he organizes 
interchanges between them, and demands from them complete, 
detailed and precise reports on the past and present state of litera¬ 
ture, regular reports on the most notable events in everything that 
interests humanity as such - excerpts from the best books and com¬ 
ments upon them, instruction about those products of the fine arts 
that deserve his own consideration and enjoyment, and finally 
suggestions for the promotion of the scientific culture of his sub¬ 
jects, for the endorsement and support of propitious and significant 
projects and poor promising scholars, for the filling in of gaps in 
our knowledge, and for the development of new literary seeds - 
then this will put him in a position to see himself in a larger per¬ 
spective, to see how his state relates to others and his nation to 
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humanity, and indeed to make himself into a truly regal human 
being. Saved from the labour of an enormous amount of reading, 
he can enjoy in extract the fruits of European learning; and from 
diligent reflection on this concentrated and simplified material new 
mighty powers of mind w ill emerge, so that he can see things in a 
purer element and from the apex of his age. How perceptive his 
vision, how sharp his judgement, and how noble his disposition will 
become! 

3Q A true prince is the artist of artists, that is, the director of 
artists. Every person should be an artist. Everything can become a 
fine art. The material of the prince is his artists; his will is his 
chisel: he educates, employs and directs his artists, because only he 
oversees the whole from the correct standpoint, and because only 
he has completely in mind the idea that is to be executed through 
the united powers of all, The ruler creates an infinitely diverse thea¬ 
tre, where the stage and parterre, the actors and spectators, are one, 
and where he is at once poet, director and hero of the piece. How 
charming when, as is the case with the king, the directress is at 
once the beloved of the hero, the heroine of the play, and when 
one sees in her the muse that tills the poet with a pure ardour, 
making him tune his harp in a gentle, heavenly manner. 

40 In our day true wonders of transubstantiation^ have taken 
place. Does not a court transform itself into a family, a throne into 
a shrine, a royal wedding into an eternal bond of love? 

41 When the dove becomes the companion and favourite of the 
eagle, the golden age is dawning or already arrived, even if it is not 
publicly recognized and universally promulgated 

42 Whoever wants to see and grow fond of eternal peace should 
travel to Berlin and see the queen. There everyone can dearly con¬ 
vince themselves that eternal peace loves sincere justice above all, 
and that it can be possessed eternally only by this alone. 29 

43 What do I wish for more than anything else? Let me tell 
you: an inspired account of the childhood and youth of the queen. 

“ The doctrine of the Roman Catholic church (since >215) that the wine and bread 
ot the communion are transformed into the blood and body of Christ upon the 
consecration of a priest. 

An allusion to Kant's Perpetual Peaie. Novalis takes issue with Kant’s argument 
that even a nation ot devils could establish a republican constitution, and that 
the mechanism of selfish inclination is sufficient to ensure eternal peace. See Ak 
vin. pp. 365-8; P\i\ pp. 112 14, 
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Certainh, in the most proper sense of the wurd, an account of her 
education as a woman. This would be perhaps nothing else than 
Natalie’s apprenticeship. Natalie is to me like the portrait of the 
queen.’ 0 Ideals should resemble one another. 

N'ovalis 


Natalie: a figure m Goethe’s ft'Melm Matters Lehrjukre. 
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Political Aphorisms 




44 The basis of all perversity in opinions and attitudes is confus¬ 
ing the ends with the means. 

45 Certainly, most revolutionaries have not known exactly what 
they wanted; order or disorder. 

46 Revolutions are more a proof against the true energy of a 
nation. There is an energy from sickness and weakness that is more 
violent than true energy; unfortunately, it ceases with even greater 
weakness. 

47 When one judges a whole nation one usually judges the 
especially conspicuous, striking part of it. 

48 No argument is stronger against the old system of government 
than what one can make against the disproportionate strength of 
the various parts of the state, which especially comes to the fore in 
a revolution. Its administration must have been gravely faulty that 
many parts could become deficient and such deep-seated weakness 
took root everywhere. 

49 The weaker the part the more it inclines to disorder and 
infection. 

50 W hat are slaves? Completely weakened, compromised human 
beings. What are sultans* Slaves aroused through strong stimuli. 
IIow do sultans and slaves end.' Violently. The former easily as 
slaves, the latter easily as sultans, that is, frenetic and insane. How- 
can we cure slaves? Through very cautious emancipation and 
enlightenment. We must treat them like those suffering from frost¬ 
bite. And sultans? In the manner that Dionysus and Croesus were 
cured. 1 One began with shock, fasting, and monastic discipline and 
gradually increased restoratives [and tonics], Sultans and slaves 
were extremes. There are many classes in between from the king 

Novalis wrote the Pohi,cal Aphorism (Pohlnche Aph„n>mai) in early i 7v ». They 
were probably originally conceived as a continuation of his reflections m Fatih 
and Lave (hence the numbering). In any case, Novalis hoped to publish them 
along wilh Filth and Love in the Jahrbucke, der Pretest,schen Monarche. However 
because of the negative reaction to Fault and Love in the Prussian court, publi¬ 
cation of any further work under the name of ‘Novalis’ was prohibited by the 
Prussian censor. The ipktmms were first published by Ludwig Ticck and Eduard 
von Buiow in their edition of Novalis’ works, Novalis Schnfien (Berlin, 1B46) in, 
PP 212-15 

1 Dionysus II of Syracuse (396-347 Be), whose reign was characterized bv brutality 
and dissipation. After his defeat by Ttmolcon he spent his final years in Corinth 
undergoing re-education. Croesus, legendary king of Lvdia (560-546 ac) was also 
famous for his cruelty and decadence 
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lo the genuine cynic 2 - the classes of the most complete health. 
Terrorists and sycophants belong in the nest class after sultans and 
slaves - and exchange places with one another just as these do. Both 
represent the forms of disease of a very weak constitution. 

51 The king represents the most healthy constitution under a 
maximum of stimuli. The cynic represents the same under a mini¬ 
mum of scimuli. The more they are alike, and the more they can 
exchange roles unaltered, the more their constitution approximates 
to the ideal constitution. 1 Hence the moTe the king lives indepen¬ 
dently from the throne the more he is a king. 

52 All stimuli are relative; they are quantities, except for one, 
which is absolute and more than a quantity. 

53 A perfect constitution arises from incitement and an absolute 
connection with this stimulus. With it the constitution can dispense 
with all other stimuli, for it works more the less the relative stimuli 
do, and conversely. If this stimulus penetrates the constitution, then 
people will be indifferent to the relative ones. This stimulus is absol¬ 
ute love. 

54 Without love a cynic and a king are only figureheads. 

55 Every improvement of an imperfect constitution comes down 
to making it more capable of love. 

56 The best state consists in indifferentists of this kind. 4 

57 In imperfect states they are the best citizens. They participate 
in everything good, laugh in silence over the buffoonery of their 
contemporaries, and refrain from all evil. They do not change any¬ 
thing because they know that every change of such a kind and under 
these circumstances would be a mistake, and that the best cannot 
come from outside. They leave everything in its dignity; and just as 

A reference to the ancient philosophical sect founded by Socrates' pupil Anti- 
sthenes around 400 bc . According to the cynics, the final end for all human beings 
is a life of virtue, which should be prized above all social conventions and worldly 
possessions. Novalis probably borrowed the idea from Friedrich Schlegel, who 
gave the term 'cynicism' a positive meaning Sec the Athtnjum Fragments nos. 
16 and 35 and Lyceumfragment no 111, KA tl, pp. 167, 171, 161. 

1 Another analogy from Brown's physiology, according to which health resides in 
a balance between overstimulation and lack of stimulation. See Novalis Vorar- 
bttten, no. 235, Schriften, It, p. 577: ‘Highest receptivity and highest energy united 
would be the most perfect constitution.’ 

* The indifferentists are those indifferent to relative stimuli, as in no. 53; that is, 
those stimulated by absolute love. 
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they trouble no one, so no one troubles them and they are welcome 
everywhere. 

58 The present debate concerning the forms of government is 
a debate concerning the superiority of mature age or blossoming 
youth. 

59 A republic is the Fluidum deferens of youth.’ Where there is 
youth there is a republic. 

60 With marriage the whole system of thought changes. The 
married man demands order, security and peace; he wants, as a 
family, to live within a family, in an orderly household; he seeks 
genuine monarchy, 

61 A prince who does not have the family spirit is no monarch. 

62 Yet whence a single, absolute head of a family? What arbitrar¬ 
iness is one then not exposed to? 

63 In all relative situations the individual is once and for all 
exposed to arbitrariness. Even if 1 go into a desert, is not my essen¬ 
tial interest still exposed to the arbitrariness of my individuality? 
The individual, as such, is by nature subject to chance. In a perfect 
democracy I stand under the arbitrary fate of manv; in a representa¬ 
tive democracy under a few; and in a monarchy under one/ 

64 But does not reason demand that every one should be his own 
lawgiver?' Man should obey only his own laws. 

65 When Solon and Lycurgus gave humanity laws, true and uni¬ 
versal laws, where did they get them? It is to be hoped, from their 
feeling for humanity and their observation of it. If I am human like 
them, where do I get my laws? Probably still from the same source. 
And am I, if I then live according to lSoIoh’s and Lycurgus’ laws, 
disloyal to reason? Every true law is my law, whoever proclaims 
and establishes it. Yet to proclaim and establish such laws, or to 


’ Fluidum deferens: a fluid capable of conducting electricity. 

Here Novalis considers Rousseau's question of which form of government departs 
least from the general will. He takes issue with Rousseau, who had argued that 
monarchy is most removed from this ideal because it exposes the public to the 
arbitrariness of a single individual. See Central mial. lit, no 6. He also takes 
issue with Friedrich Schlegel, who also argues that democracy is the closest 
approximation to the general will. See below, p. 102. 

A reference to Kant's doctrine of autonomy and in particular to the third formu¬ 
lation of the categorical imperative, according to which 1 rational agent should 
obey only the laws of his own making. See Kant, Ak. tv, pp. 432. 440. 
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observe and describe our original feelings, must not be that easy; 
otherwise, would we need anv special written laws? Must it not 
therefore be an art? Indeed, even to apply laws presupposes a leng¬ 
thy training and sharpening of judgement. Why do estates and 
guilds arise? From the lack of time and energy of the individual. 
Hitherto not every person could learn, and at the same time pract¬ 
ise, all arts and sciences; he could not do everything at once. Labour 
and the arts became divided. But should that not also be the case 
with the art of government? According to the general demand of 
reason, all people should become doctors, poets and so on. With 
the other arts it is already for the most part customary that people 
accept them as they are. But with the art of government and philos¬ 
ophy everyone thinks that it is only a matter of boldness; everyone 
presumes to speak as an expert and has pretensions CO practising 
and becoming masters in them. 

66 But the superiority of representative democracy is still unde¬ 
niable. A natural, perfect human being is a poetic fiction. So what 
else can we do? Create an artificial one. The most perfect people 
of a nation complement one another. In such a society the pure 
spirit of society is awakened. Its decrees are the emanations of such 
a spirit - and the ideal ruler is realized. 

67 First I cast doubt on the most perfect people of the nation 
and the awakening of the pure spirit." I do not want to appeal even 
once to a very contradictory experience. It is obvious that one 
cannot compose from dead matter any living body; and that from 
the unjust, selfish and partisan nothing just, unselfish and liberal 
can be fashioned. Of course, that is an error of a partisan majority, 
and a long time will elapse before one becomes convinced of this 
simple truth. A majority so composed will elect not the best, but 
on average only the most narrow-minded and worldly-wise. By the 
‘narrow-minded’ I mean those whose mediocrity has become second 
nature, the classical model of the great masses. By the ‘worldly-wise’ 
I mean the slickest panderers to the great masses. Here no spirit 
will awaken, least of all a pure one. A great machine will be formed, 
whose inefficiency is occasionally interrupted only by intrigues. The 
reins of government will swerve back and forth between the empty 

Here Novalis questions another aspect of Rousseau’s defence of democracy: that 

rhe people will he more likely to elect the most deserving and able to high office. 
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constitutional plans and their many partisans. The despotism of a 
single individual is superior to this despotism in that at least one 
saves time and effort when one has to deal with the government. 
The former plays with an open deck, while with the latter one does 
not know who exactly is the government and in which way the most 
advantageous policy is to be pursued. 

If the representative is made more mature and pure when he is 
raised up to only his level, how much more should this be the case 
with the individual ruler? If people were that which they should be 
and can become, then all forms of government would be the same; 
humanity would be governed in one manner, everywhere according 
to the original laws of humanity. Then one would choose the most 
beautiful , poetic , and natural form, the form of the family, monarchy. 
Several masters - several families; one master - one family! 

68 Now the perfect democracy and monarchy appear caught in 
an irresolvable antinomy; the advantage of one is balanced by the 
opposing advantage of the other. Young people stand on the side 
of the first, while the more established father of a household stands 
on the side of the second. Complete divergence in inclination seems 
to have occasioned this split. One loves change, but not the other. 
Perhaps in certain years we all love revolutions, free competition, 
elections and similar democratic phenomena. But for most those 
years soon pass, and we feel ourselves drawn by a more peaceful 
world where a central sun leads the dance, and where one prefers 
to be a planet rather than to fight a destructive battle for the first 
dance. At the very least, therefore, one should be politically, as well 
as religiously, tolerant. One should accept the possibility that 
another rational being could incline differently from ourselves. Such 
tolerance gradually leads, I fancy, to the sublime conviction of the 
relativity of every positive form - and of the genuine independence 
of a mature spirit from every individual form, which to him is 
nothing but a necessary tool. The time must come when political 
entheism and pantheism are most intimately united as necessary 
counterparts.’ 
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A Fragment 




Those were beautiful, magnificent times, when Europe was a Chris¬ 
tian land, when one Christianity dwelled on this civilized continent, 
and when one common interest joined the most distant provinces 
of this vast spiritual empire. Without great worldly possessions one 
sovereign governed and unified the great political forces. Immedi¬ 
ately under him stood one enormous guild, 1 open to all, executing 
his every wish and zealously striving to consolidate his beneficent 
power. Every member of this society was honoured everywhere. If 
the common people sought from their clergyman comfort or help, 
protection or advice, gladly caring for his various needs in return, 
he also gained protection, respect and audience from his superiors. 
Everyone saw these elect men, armed with miraculous powers, as 
the children of heaven, whose mere presence and affection dis¬ 
pensed all kinds of blessings. Childlike faith bound the people to 
their teachings. How happily everyone could complete their earthly 
labours, since these holy men had safeguarded them a future life, 
forgave every sin, explained and erased every blackspot in this life. 
They were the experienced pilots or the great uncharted seas, in 
whose shelter one could scorn all storms, and whom one could trust 
to reach and land safely on the shores of the real paternal world. 
The wildest and most voracious appetites had to yield with honour 
and obedience to their words. Peace emanated from them. 


Novalis wrote Christianity nr Europe (Chrtsttnhnt nder Europe) some time between 
early October and early November 179Q. He read it before the romantic circle in 
Jena on 13 or 14 November of that year. 

autumn of 1799 the future of Europe seemed very bleak. After nearly a decade 
ol war there appeared to be no prospect for peace In the summer the Grand 
Alliance formed again to do battle against Napoleon, who toppled the Directory 
and established a virtual dictatorship in October The Roman Catholic church 
was also on the verge of collapse On 29 August Pope Pius VI died in prison and 
the French forbade the election of a new pope. These events explain Novalis' 
fervant messiinic hopes, and desperate pleas for pace, at the close of the essay. 

The essay was not published in Novalis’ lifetime. The first edition of Novalis' 
Sehnften, edited by Tieck and Friedrich Schlegel, omitted the essay entirely for 
fear that it would be misunderstood The second and third editions (1805, 1815) 
printed only excerpts. The essay was published in its entirety for the first time 
in the fourth edition of 182b 

Since the original manuscript has been lost, it is unclear whether the subtitle 
'Ein Fragment’ is from Novalis’ hand or is an addition of his editors or publishers. 


‘Guild’ ( Zun/i ): here Novalis uses the 
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They preached nothing but iove for the holy, beautiful lady of 
Christianity 2 who, endowed with divine power, was ready to rescue 
every believer from the most terrible dangers. They told of saintly 
men of long ago who had achieved divine honour by withstanding 
earthly temptations through their devotion to the blessed mother 
and her heavenly sweet child. These men had become for their 
living brothers protective beneficent powers, willing helpers in 
need, intercessors for human frailties, and the powerful friends of 
humanity, before the heavenly throne. With what serenity people 
left the beautiful congregations in mysterious churches, adorned 
with inspiring pictures, filled with sweet fragrances, and animated 
with heavenly mustc! In them the consecrated remains of former 
god-fearing souls were gratefully preserved in precious shrines. 

Through glorious miracles and signs the divine goodness and 
omnipotence, the powerful beneficence of these blessed pious souls, 
were revealed in relics. In the same way lovers keep a lock of hair 
or letters of their departed sweethearts, so that they can nurture 
their sweet ardour until death reunites them. With inner devotion 
one collected everything that belonged to these cherished souls; 
everyone regarded themselves as fortunate if they received, or only 
touched, one of these consoling relics. Now and then divine grace 
seemed to have favoured some strange image or tomb. From all 
parts people flocked to it, and they returned with heavenly gifts: 
peace of soul and health of body. 

This mighty peace loving society ardently sought to make all men 
share its beautiful faith, and sent its disciples to all parts of the 
globe to preach the gospel and to make the heavenly kingdom the 
only kingdom on earth. With justice, the wise head of the church 
resisted impudent developments of the human powers, and 
untimely discoveries in the realm of knowledge, that were at the 
expense of the sense for the divine. 5 Thus he prevented the bold 
thinkers from maintaining publicly that the earth is an insignificant 
planet, 4 for he knew all too w ell that, if people lost respect for their 


: ‘Ladv of Christianity’ {Frau iir CArisleiiAeil): the Virgin Mary, an allusion to the 
cult of the virgin 

’ Here Novalis explains rather than justifies the inquisition. As he makes clear 
toward the dose of the essay, the true church consists in genuine freedom Cf 
Poll'*, no. 74- 

* ‘Bold thinkers', an allusion to Galileo and Copernicus. 
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earthly residence and home, they would also lose their respect for 
their heavenly home and race, that they would prefer finite knowl¬ 
edge to an infinite faith, and that they would grow accustomed to 
despising everything great and miraculous and regard it as the dead 
effect of natural laws. 

All the wise and respected men of Europe assembled at his court. 
All treasures flowed there; destroyed Jerusalem was avenged and 
Rome itself had become Jerusalem, 5 the holy residence of divine 
government on earth. Princes submitted their disputes before the 
father of Christendom and willingly laid down their crowns and 
splendour at his feet; indeed, they saw it as their glory to be mem¬ 
bers of this holy guild and to close the evening of their lives in 
divine meditation within lonely cloistered walls. 1 ' The mighty aspir¬ 
ations of all human powers, the harmonious development of all 
abilities, the immeasurable heights reached by all individuals in all 
fields of knowledge and the arts, and the flourishing trade in spiri¬ 
tual and earthly wares within all of Europe and as far as the distant 
Indies - ail these show how beneficial, how suitable to the inner 
nature of man, this government and organization were. 

Such were the beautiful chief characteristics of these truly cath¬ 
olic and truly Christian times. But for this splendid realm mankind 
was not mature or educated enough. It was a first love, which died 
under the pressure of commercial life, whose devotion was 
repressed by selfish concerns, and whose bond was later denounced 
as deceit and delusion and then judged according to later experi¬ 
ence. Thus it was for ever destroyed by a large number of Euro¬ 
peans. Accompanied by destructive wars, this great inner schism 
was a remarkable sign of how harmful culture - or at least how 
temporarily harmful culture of a certain level - can be for the spiri¬ 
tual sense. That immortal sense can never be destroyed; but it can 
be dimmed, paralysed, or repressed by other senses. 

A longer association of men diminishes their inclinations toward, 
rheir faith in their race; and it accustoms them to applying their 
thought and effort to acquiring the means of material comfort. 

5 ‘Jerusalem’: after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in At? 70, Jewish 
and Christian eschatology expressed the hope for a second Jerusalem, which would 
be the holy city for the kingdom of God on earth. 

" A reference to Charles V, German emperor from 151Q to 1556, who lived after 
his abdication until his death (1558) in the Spanish cloister San Yuste. 
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Needs, and the arts of satisfying them, grow more complicated; 
greedy man then requires so much time to know and acquire skill 
in these arts, that he no longer has time for the quiet collection of 
mind for the attentive consideration of the inner world. Should a 
conflict arise, his present interest seems to mean more to him; and 
so withers the beautiful blossoms of his youth, faith and love,' 
giving way to the bitter fruits of knowledge and possession. In late 
Autumn one looks back upon spring as a childish dream with its 
childish hope that the filled granaries will last forever. Some degree 
of solitude seems necessary for the growth of the higher sense, and 
so too extensive association of people with one another will suffocate 
the sacred germs within them and frighten away the gods, who flee 
the tumult of social distractions and the business of petty concerns. 
Moreover, here we have to deal with times and periods, and is not 
oscillation, an alternation of opposed tendencies, essential to them? 
Is not a limited duration proper to them, a growth and decay part 
of their nature? And is not resurrection, a rejuvenation in new vital 
form, to be expected with certainty of them? Progressive, constantly 
expanding evolution is the very stuff of history. 

What does not now reach perfection will do in a future attempt, 
or in another later one. Nothing in the grasp of history is transient; 
from innumerable transformations it always proceeds anew to ever 
richer forms. Christianity once appeared with full power and splen¬ 
dour; its ruins, and the mere letter of its law, ruled with ever 
increasing impotence and mockery until a new world inspiration. 
Infinite inertia lay heavily on the complacent guild of the clergy. 
They stagnated in the feeling for their authority and material com¬ 
fort, while the laity snatched from them the torch of experience 
and learning, surpassing them with great strides on the path of 
education. Forgetting their proper mission to be the first among 
men in spirit, knowledge and education, their lower desires went 
to their heads. The banality and baseness of their attitude became 
all the more offensive because of their clothing and calling. Thus 
respect and trust, the basts of this and any empire, gradually col¬ 
lapsed, destroying this guild and silently undermining the real auth¬ 
ority of Rome long before the powerful insurrection. Only prudent, 
and therefore merely expedient, measures held the corpse of the old 

' ‘faith and love': cf. Faith and lave no. ili, and Mixed Remarks, no. 122. 
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constitution together and preserved it from a too hasty dissolution. 
Among such measures was, foi example, the abolition of the right 
of priests to marry. 8 Such a measure, had it been applied to the 
similar profession of soldiers, 9 could have given it a formidable 
coherence and prolonged its life. What was more natural than that 
a fiery agitator should preach open rebellion against the despotic 
letter of the previous constitution, and with such great success 
because he was a member of that guild. 10 

The insurgents rightly called themselves Protestants, for they sol¬ 
emnly protested against any pretension to rule over conscience by 
an apparently tyrannical and unjust force. For a while they 
reclaimed their once tacitly surrendered right to investigate, deter¬ 
mine and choose their religion. They also established a number 
of correct principles, introduced a number of laudable things, and 
abolished a number of corrupt statutes. But they forgot the neces¬ 
sary consequences of their actions: they separated the inseparable, 
divided the indivisible church, and impiously divorced themselves 
from the universal Christian union, through and in which alone 
genuine lasting rebirth was possible. A condition of religious anar¬ 
chy should be no more than transitional, for the basic need for a 
number of people to devote themselves to this high vocation, and 
to make themselves independent of secular power in regard to these 
concerns, remains pressing and valid. 

Establishing consistories and retaining a kind of clergy did not 
satisfy this need and was net a sufficient substitute." Unfortu¬ 
nately, the princes intervened in this split, and many used the 
dispute to consolidate and expand their sovereign power and 
revenue. They were happy to rid themselves of that higher 
influence and took the new consistories under their paternal 

1 The abolition was advocated by the popes since the ninth century but never fully 
enforced. Celibacy was finally decreed by the Tridenrine Council only in 1563. 
Whether the military should many was a much discussed question in Germany 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. See, for example, J. M. R. Lent, 
Uebtr die Soldalenehen (1776). 

10 An allusion to Luther. 

" Consistories Since the Peace of Augsburg (1555), all Protestant lands had consis¬ 
tories, partially autonomous ecclesiastical authorities responsible fot the govern¬ 
ment of the church. They had jurisdiction over the clergy, liturgy and doctrine, 
and were also responsible for education and matrimonial affairs. The civil sover¬ 
eign still had important powers over the church, however, especially the right to 
appoint people to office. 
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protection and direction. They were zealously concerned to pre¬ 
vent the complete reunion of Protestant churches. With religion 
sacrilegiously enclosed within the boundaries of the state, the 
foundation was laid for the gradual undermining of the religious 
cosmopolitan interest. Religion thus lost its great political influ¬ 
ence as a peacemaker, its proper role as the unifying, character¬ 
istic principle of Christianity. The religious peace was concluded 
according to completely mistaken and sacrilegious principles 12 
and, through the continuation of so-called Protestantism, some¬ 
thing completely contradictory was declared - namely, a perma¬ 
nent revolutionary government. 13 

However, Protestantism is by no means based solely on this 
pure concept. 14 Luther generally treated Christianity in an arbi¬ 
trary manner, misunderstood its spirit, and introduced another 
law and another religion, namely the universal authority of the 
Bible. In this manner another alien, earthly science - philology - 
interfered with religious concerns, and its corrosive influence has 
been unmistakable ever since. From the dark feeling of his error, 
a large part of the Protestants elevated Luther to the rank of an 
evangelist and canonized his translation. 

This decision was fata! for the religious sense, since nothing 
destroys its sensibility as much as the dead letter. Previously, this 
could never have been so harmful, because of the broadness, flexi¬ 
bility and richness of the catholic faith, because of the esoteric stat¬ 
ure of the Bible, and because of the holy might of the councils and 
pope. But now that these antidotes were destroyed, and the absolute 
popularity of the Bible maintained, the meagre content of the Bible, 
and its crude abstract scheme of religion, became even more obvi¬ 
ously oppressive. It made the revival, penetration and revelation of 
the holy spirit infinitely more difficult. 

11 Novalis alludes to the peace concluded at the Augsburger Reichstag, if September 
1555, between Ferdinand I and the territorial princes. This gave equal rights to 
the Protestant and Catholic churches, and held that princes should have the right 
to determine the religion of their subjects according to the principle cuius regw. 
eius rehgio (whose government, his religion). 

" An allusion to the French National Convention of 1793, which declared the Revol¬ 
ution permanent. 

“ 'Pure concept’ (remer BegrijJ): that is, the ideal of liberty of conscience, of protest 
against all established authorin'. 
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Hence the history of Protestantism shows us no more splendid 
revelations of the heavenly realm. Only its beginning glowed from 
a passing fire from heaven; but shortly afterwards a withering of 
the holy sense is apparent. The worldly had now won the upper 
hand, and the feeling for art suffered in sympathy with religion. 
Only rarely does a pure, eternal spark of life emerge and a small 
community form. The spark dies and the community dissipates, 
swimming along with the stream. Thus it was with Zinzendorf, 
Jakob Boehme and several others. 1 ’ The moderates got the upper 
hand, and the time approached for a total atony of the higher 
organs, the period of practical unbelief. With the Reformation 
Christianity was done for. From hence forth it existed no more. 
Catholics and Protestants or Reformers stood further apart from 
one another in their sectarian conflict than from Moslems and 
pagans. The remaining Catholic states continued to vegetate, not 
without vaguely feeling the corrupting influence of the neighbour¬ 
ing Protestant states. The new politics arose during this time: 
individual powerful states sought to take possession of the vacant 
universal see, now transformed into a throne. 

It seemed humiliating to most princes to trouble themselves with 
an impotent clergy. They felt for the first time the weight of their 
physical power on earth; they saw that the heavenly powers were 
passive when their representatives were abused; and they gradually 
sought, without their still zealously papist subjects noticing it, to 
throw off the Roman yoke and to make themselves sovereign on 
earth. Their uneasy conscience was consoled by clever pastors, who 
lost nothing by their spiritual children laying claim to the dispo¬ 
sition of the church’s wealth. 

Fortunately for the old order, a new society arose, 16 upon which 
the dying spirit of the hierarchy seemed to have poured its last 

IS Nikolaus Ludwig Graf von Zinzendorf (1700-1760), founder of the Moravian 
brotherhood, a religious communitj emphasizing mystical experience and a per¬ 
sonal relation to God. Jakob Boehme (1575-1624), a mystical philosopher of 
nature, much read and admired in romantic circles. Both Zinzendorf and Boehme 
criticized Protestant orthodoxy for re-establishing the church as an authority 
between man and God. 

'* ‘A new society’: an allusion to the Society of Jesus. Founded by Ignaz von Loyola 
in 1554, this order served the cause of the Counter-Reformation and quickly 
spread over wide parts of Europe. It also established missions in every continent. 
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gifts. Arming the old order with new energy, it espoused the cause, 
more cleverly than before, of the papal realm and its mightier regen¬ 
eration with remarkable insight and persistence. No such society 
had been seen before in world history. The old Roman Senate did 
not conceive its plans of world domination with greater certainty 
of success. Never before was greater intellect used in the execution 
of a greater idea. This society will be forever a model for all societies 
that have an organic longing for infinite expansion and eternal per¬ 
manence. But it will also be proof that the unguarded moment alone 
spoils the cleverest undertakings, and that the natural growth of the 
whole race necessarily represses the artificial growth of one part. 
Everything individual has its own measure for its abilities; only the 
capacity of the race as a whole is immeasurable. All plans must fail 
that do not completely take into account all powers of the race. 
This society is alt the more remarkable as the mother of so-called 
secret societies - a still immature but certainly important seed of 
historical growth. 1 ' The new Lutheranism, not Protestantism, could 
not have a more dangerous rival. All the magic of the Catholic faith 
became more powerful in its hands, the treasures of the sciences 
flowed back into its cell. What was lost in Europe they attempted 
to regain in other parts of the world - in the most distant west and 
east - and they sought to appropriate and legitimate the apostolic 
dignity and vocation. They too did not shirk from the attempt to 
be popular, knowing well how much Luther owed to his demagogic 
arts, to his study of the common man. Everywhere they founded 
schools, infiltrated confessionals, mounted the rostrums, busied the 
presses; they became poets and philosophers, ministers and martyrs, 
and remained in the most wonderful unanimity about doctrine and 
action throughout the vast expanse from America to Europe and to 
China. With wise selectivity they recruited their future order from 
their schools. They preached against the Lutherans with destructive 
zeal, and sought to make the most urgent duty of Catholic Christen¬ 
dom the cruellest persecution of these heretics as the devil's very 


In the late eighteenth century it was banished in many European countries, which 
finally led to its formal dissolution by Pope Clemens XIV in 1773. The order was 
reinstated in 1814 in the wake of the Reiuuraiitm. 

During the late eighteenth century, the Jesuit order was thought to have secret 
rites. Novalis assumes, incorrectly, that they were the model for such socret societ¬ 
ies a* the Rosicrucians, Free Masons and Wuminait. 
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companions. Ii was thanks to them alone that the Catholic states, 
and especially the papal see, survived the Reformation for so long. 
If it were not for weak superiors, for the jealousy of princes and 
other ecclesiastical orders, and for court intrigues and other unusual 
circumstances, which interrupted their bold course and destroyed 
this last bulwark of the Catholic establishment, who knows how old 
the world would still seem? Now : this formidable order sleeps in 
miserable shape at the edges of Europe, 8 perhaps so that from 
there, under a new name, it will one day spread with new force 
over its old home, much like the people that protects it. 

The Reformation had been a sign of the times. It was significant 
for all Europe, even if it had broken out publicly only in free Ger¬ 
many. The better minds of all nations had secretly grown mature, 1 '’ 
and in the delusive self-confidence of their mission they rebelled 
all the more boldly against obsolete constraint. In the old order the 
intellectual was instinctively an enemy of the clergy. The intellec¬ 
tual and clerical estate, once they were divided, had to fight a war of 
extermination, for they were fighting for one position. This division 
became increasingly prominent, and the intellectuals won more 
ground the more the history of Europe approached the age of tri¬ 
umphant learning, and the more faith and knowledge came into a 
more decisive opposition. One saw in faith the source of universal 
stagnation; and through a more penetrating knowledge one hoped 
to destroy it. Every where the sense for the sacred suffered from 
various persecutions of its past nature, its temporal personality. 

The result of the modern manner of thinking one called ‘philos¬ 
ophy’, 2 " and regarded it as anything opposed to the old order, 
especially therefore as any whim contrary to religion. The original 
personal hatred against the Catholic faith gradually became a hatred 
of the Bible, of Christian belief, and finally of all religion. Further¬ 
more, the hatred of religion extended very naturally and consistently 

* After its official dissolution in 177}, the Jesuit order persisted only in parts of 
Russia and in Prussia under Friedrich II 

“ ‘Grown mature' (mundig geworden) an ironic allusion to Kant’s conception of 
Enlightenment. See Kant’s essay ‘What is Enlightenment?’, Ak. vitt, p. ,5; PIV, 
.P -54 

" Philosophy: Jean Baptiste D'Alembert (1717 1783), one of the leading phlnsaphes 
of the French Enlightenment, describes his age as le tier/? de la philosophic. See 
his foui sur Us itimtnK de Philosophic, (Eitvres phtltmpku/ues, huionques et haeratres 
(Paris >805), 11, p. 0. 
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to all objects of enthusiasm, disparaging fantasy and feeling, moral¬ 
ity and the love of art, the future and past. This new philosophy 
placed man of necessity at the top of the series of natural beings, 
and made the infinite creative music of the cosmos into the uniform 
clattering of a gigantic mill - a mill in itself driven by and swimming 
in the stream of chance, without architect or miller, a genuine Per- 
petuum mobile, a self-grinding mill. 31 

One enthusiasm was generously left to the poor human race, and 
made indispensable for everyone concerned, as a touchstone of the 
highest education: the enthusiasm for this splendid, magnificent 
philosophy, and especially for its priests and mvstagogues. France 
was especially fortunate to be the nursery and home of this new 
faith, which was stuck together out of pieces of mere knowledge. 
However disreputable poetry was in this new church, there were 
still a few poets in it, who for the sake of effect, used the old orna¬ 
ments and lights; in doing so, however, they were in danger of 
igniting the new' world system with old fire. More clever members 
knew how to throw cold water on their inspired audience. The 
members were constantly preoccupied with purging poetry from 
nature, the earth, the human soul and the sciences. Every trace of 
the sacred was to be destroyed, all memorv of noble events and 
people was to be spoiled by satire, and the world stripped of colour¬ 
ful ornament. Their favourite theme, on account of its mathematical 
obedience and impudence, 22 was light. They were pleased that it 
refracted rather than played with its colours, and so they called 
their great enterprise “Enlightenment’. One was more thorough with 
this business in Germany: education was reformed/ 3 the old 
religion was given a new, rational and common sense meaning by 
carefully cleansing it of everything miraculous and mysterious; all 

An allusion io the materialism o( the French phiintophes, especially that of Denis 
Diderot (1713-1784), Clautle-Adrian HeKetius (1715-1771), and Paul Heinrich 
con Holhach (1723-1789). Cf. Pa/ten, no. 113. 

‘Impudence’ ( FreMeu ): the French pkilosophes called their age, the eighteenth 
century, the age of (enlightenment, 'sidle del lumiires’. Isaac Newton’s anal; sis of 
light was often seen 11 a triumph of the new scientific methodology, which the 
philmophes championed. The source of light was, of course, reason Novalis speaks 
of the ‘impudence’ of light probably because reason was given the right to examine 
anything, no matter how sacred. 

■' An allusion to the educational reforms of Johann Hernhard Basedow (1724-1790), 
whose schools emphasized the natural development of the child and useful 
learning. 
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scholarship was summoned to cut off taking any refuge in history, 
which they struggled to ennoble by making it into a domestic and 
civil portrait of family and morals. God was made into the idle 
spectator of the great moving drama, performed by intellectuals, 24 
whom the poets and actors should entertain and admire at the 

Rightly, the common people were enlightened with pleasure and 
educated to an enthusiasm for culture. Hence arose that new Euro¬ 
pean guild: the philanthropists and enlighteners. It is a pity that 
nature remained so wonderful and incomprehensible, so poetic and 
infinite, defying all attempts to modernize it. If anywhere there still 
crept the old superstition of a higher world and the like, alarm 
was immediately raised from all sides, and wherever possible the 
dangerous spark would be extinguished by philosophy and wit. 
Nevertheless, the watchword of the educated was “tolerance’, and 
especially in France it was synonomous with philosophy. 

The history of modern unbelief is extremely remarkable, and the 
key to all the monstrous phenomena of the modern age. Only in 
this century, and especially in the latter half, has it begun and grown 
in little time to an immense size and variety. A second Refor¬ 
mation, 25 a more comprehensive and proper one, was unavoidable. 
It would have to affect that country that was most modernized and 
that had kid in an asthenic state longest because of a lack of free¬ 
dom. Long ago the supernatural fire would have been released and 
would have foiled the clever schemes of enlightenment if worldly 
pressure and influence had not come to their rescue. But at the 
very moment when a dispute arose between the intellectuals and 
government, and among the enemies of religion and their whole 
confederacy, religion had to step forward again as a third leading, 
mediating party. Every one of its friends should now recognize and 
proclaim this role, if it is not already dear enough. That the time 
of the resurrection has come, and that precisely the events that 
seemed to be directed against its revival and to complete its demise 
have become the propitious signs of its regeneration - this cannot 
be denied by the historical mind. 

-* A reference co deism, a prevalent doctrine in the late eighteenth century, especially 

popular among free thinkers, pkitosopkes and Aujildrer. According to deism, God 

docs not interfere with the operations of nature after its creation. 

A second Reformation: the French Revolution. 
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True anarchy is the creative element of religion. From the 
destruction of everything positive it lifts up its glorious head as the 
creator of a new world. 21 ' It nothing more binds him, man climbs 
to heaven by his own powers. The higher faculties, the original 
germ for the transformation of the earth, free themselves from the 
uniform mediocre mixture, from the complete dissolution of all 
human talents and powers. The spirit of god hovers over the 
waters," and a heavenly island becomes visible over the receding 
waves as the dwelling place of the new man, as the birthplace of 
eternal life. 

Calmly and impartially, the genuine observor considers the hew 
revolutionary times. Does not the revolutionary seem like Sisyphus 
to him? Now he has reached the summit only for his mighty burden 
to roll down again. It will never stay on top unless an attraction 
toward heaven keeps it balanced there. All of your pillars are too 
weak if your state retains its tendency toward earth. But link it 
through a higher longing to the heights of heaven and give it a 
connection to the cosmos, then you will have a never tiring spring 
in it and all your efforts will be richly rewarded. 1 refer you to 
history. Search in its instructs e continuum for similar times and 
learn to use the magic wand of analogy. 28 

France defends a worldly Protestantism. Should now worldly Jes¬ 
uits arise and renew the history of the last centuries? Should the 
Revolution remain French, as the Reformation was Lutheran? 
Should Protestantism again be established - contrary to nature - 
as a revolutionary government? Should the dead letter be replaced 
only by another dead letter? Do you seek the seed of corruption 
also in the old constitution, the old spirit? And do you think you 
know a better constitution, a better spirit? Oh! that the spirit of 
spirits fill you and lead you away from this foolish attempt to mould 
and direct history and humanity. Is history not independent, auton¬ 
omous, virtually infinitely lovahle and prophetic? To study it, to 
follow it, to learn from it, to keep step with it, faithfully to follow 
its promises and suggestions - this no one has thought of. 

6 'Destruction of everything positive’ (I ermthlung tides Postmen) here used in the 
sense ot the destruction of everything established or laid down by authority 
" An intentional Biblical allusion Moses r a. 

■' ‘Magic wand of analogy' ( Zaubermh der dnab^u): for Movalis, as for all the 
romantics, analogy was regarded as crucial for the study of nature and history. 
Only analogy could grasp the unity of these realms. 
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In France much has been done for religion, in not only one of 
its forms but in all its countless forms, by depriving it of its civil 
rights and by granting it merely the right of asylum. As an insig¬ 
nificant alien orphan it must first win back hearts and be loved 
everywhere before it is publicly worshipped and combined with 
worldly things to give friendly advice and heart to the spirit. The 
attempt of that great iron mask, which went by the name of Robes¬ 
pierre,” to make religion the middle point and heart of the republic 
remains historically remarkable. Equally remarkable is the coldness 
with which theophilanthropy, 30 the mysticism of the new Enlighten¬ 
ment, has been received, not to mention the conquests of the Jesu¬ 
its, 31 and the closer relation to the Orient with the new politics. 32 

Concerning the other European countries, except Germany, one 
can only prophesy that peace will bring a new higher religious life 
and will soon consume all other worldly interests. In Germany, 
though, one can point out with complete certainity the traces of a 
new world. In its slow but sure way Germany advances before the 
other European countries. While the other countries are preoccu¬ 
pied with war, speculation and partisanship, the German diligently 
educates himself to be the witness of a higher epoch of culture; and 
such progress must give him a great superiority over other countries 
in the course of time. In the sciences and arts one perceives a 
powerful ferment. An infinite amount of spirit is developed. New 
fresh mines are being tapped. Never were the sciences in better 
hands, and never have they aroused greater expectations. The most 
various aspects of things are traced; nothing is left untouched, 
unjudged or unexamined. No stone is left unturned. Writers 


An allusion to Robespierre’s cult of the supreme being, which was inaugurated 
in Paris in June 1704. The purpose of the cult was io give a religious sanction 
lo the fundamental values of the Revolution. The iron mask is an allusion to the 
famous mysterious prisoner of the Bastille during the reign of Louis XIV, who 
wore a mask to conceal his identity. According to Voltaire in his Steele de Louis 
XIV, he was regarded as the brother of the French king. 

'Theophilanthropy' (Theupkiianircpte): a religious society under this name was 
formed in Paris in 1796 with the purpose of maintaining religion. It emphasized 
the rational aspects of Christianity. 

'New conquests of the Jesuits' ii is unclear what specific events are intended, 
especially because the order had been disbanded. In 1794, however, some e\- 
Jcsuits attempted to resurrect their order as the Societe du Sucre Coeur 
‘Closer relations to the Orient’, probably an allusion to Napoleon's campaign m 
Egypt, which took place in 1798—9. 
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become more original and powerful; every monument of history, 
every art, every science finds new friends and is embraced and made 
more fruitful. A diversity without parallel, a wonderful depth, a 
brilliant polish, extensive knowledge and a rich powerful fantasy- 
can be found everywhere and are often boldly joined together. A 
powerful intuition of creative wilfulness, of boundlessness, of infi¬ 
nite diversity, of sacred originality and the omnipotence of inner 
humanity appears to stir everywhere. Woken from the morning 
dream of helpless childhood, one part of the human race exercises 
its powers on the vipers that encircle its cradle and attempt to 
deprive it of the use of its limbs. 3 ' These are still intimations, 
unconnected and crude, hut they betray ro the historical eye a uni¬ 
versal individuality, a new history, a new humanity, the sweetest 
embrace of a young surprised church and a loving god, not to men¬ 
tion the inner reception of a new messiah in all his thousand forms. 
Who does not feel hope with sweet shame? The new born will be 
the image of its father, a new golden age with dark infinite eyes, a 
prophetic, miraculous, healing, consoling time that generates eternal 
life. It will be a great age uf reconciliation, of a redeemer who, like 
a true genius, will be at home with men, believed but not seen. He 
will be visible to the believer in countless forms: consumed as bread 
and wine, embraced as a lover, breathed as air, heard as word and 
song, and as death received into the heart of the departing body 
with heavenly joy and the highest pains of love. 

Now we stand high enough to smile back amiably upon those 
former times and to recognize in those strange follies remarkable 
crystallizations of historical matter. Thankfully we should shake 
hands with those intellectuals and philosophers; for this delusion 
had to be exhausted for the sake of posterity and the scientific view 
of things had to be legitimated. More charming and colourful, 
poetry stands like an ornate India in contrast to the cold, dead 
pointed arches of an academic reason. 3,1 So that India might be 

" According to the classical myth, Hercules, son of Zeus and Alkeme, killed snakes 
in his cradle, which had been sent by Hera to strangle him. The myth was popular 
among the romantic circle, who used it to express their longing for social, political 
and cultural reform. Thus Friedrich Schlegcl wanted to call their journal Herkules 
rather than Alhenteun. See Friedrich to August Wilhelm and Caroline Schlegel, 
28 November, 1797, KA xxm, p. 43. 

“ ‘An ornate India’: Novalis held the popular romantic view that India is the birth¬ 
place of poetry. The chief instigator of this doctrine was Georg Forster, whose 
translation of Kalidasas' Sakomak appeared in 1790. 
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warm and magnificent in the centre of our planet, a cold, frozen 
sea, desolate cliff's and fog, rather than the starry sky and a long 
night, had to make both poles inhospitable. The deeper meaning 
of mechanics troubled these hermits in the desert of the under¬ 
standing. The excitement of their first discovery overwhelmed 
them, the old order revenged itself on them. With wonderful self- 
denial they sacrificed the most holy and beautiful things in the 
world to their first self-awareness. They were the first to recognize 
and proclaim again the sanctity of nature, the infinitude of art, the 
necessity of knowledge, the respect for the secular, and the omni¬ 
presence of the trulv historical. They put an end to a higher, more 
widespread and horrible reign of phantoms than they themselves 
believed. 

Only through a more exact know ledge of religion will one he able 
to judge the dreadful products of a religious sleep, those dreams 
and deliria of the sacred organ. Only then will one be able to assess 
properly the importance of such a gift. Where there are no gods, 
phantoms rule. The period of the genesis of European phantoms, 
which also rather completely explains their form, is the period of 
transition from Greek mythology to Christianity. So come then, 
you philanthropists and encyclopaedists, into the peace making 
lodge and receive the kiss of brotherhood! Strip off your grey veil 
and look with young love at the miraculous magnificence of nature, 
history and humanity. I want to lead you to a brother who shall 
speak to you,' 5 ' so that your hearts will open again, and so that your 
dormant intuition,now clothed with a new body, will again 
embrace and recognize what you feel and what your ponderous 
earthly intellect cannot grasp. 

This brother is the pulse of the new age. Who has felt him does 
not doubt its coming, and with a sweet pride in his generation steps 
forward from the mass into the new band of disciples. He has made 
a new veil for the saints, J7 which betrays their heavenly figure by 
fitting so close and yet which conceals them more chastely than 
before. The veil is for the virgin what the spirit is for the body: 

’ ‘A brother’: a reference to Schleiermachcr, whose Speeches on Religion was a decis¬ 
ive influence on Novalis during the composition of his essay. See Schlcgcl to 
Schleiermacher, end of October, 1799, Novalis Scknfien IV, p. 641. 

Dormant intuition {abgestorhfne Ahndung): a reference to Schleiermachcr’s doc¬ 
trine that the divine is known only through intuition, eine Anschauung des Unisums. 
'' ‘A new veil for the saints’ (neuen Schleier fur die Heiligen ): a play on Schleier- 
macher’s name, which literally means ‘veilmaker’. 
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its indispensable organ, whose folds are the letters of her sweet 
annunciation. The infinite play of these folds is a secret music, for 
language is too wooden and impudent for the virgin, whose lips 
open only for song. To me it is nothing more than the solemn call 
to a new assembly, the powerful beating of wings of a passing 
angelic herald. They are the first labour pains; let everyone prepare 
himself for the birth. 

Physics has now reached its heights, and we can now more easily 
survey the scientific guild. In recent times the poverty of the exter¬ 
nal sciences has become more apparent the more we have known 
about them. Nature began to look more barren; and, accustomed 
to the splendour of our discoveries, we saw more clearly that it was 
only a borrowed light, and that with our known tools and methods 
wc would not find or construct the essential, or that which we were 
looking for. Every enquirer must admit that one science is nothing 
without the other. Hence there arose those attempts at mystification 
of the sciences; 1 * and the wonderful essence of philosophy sprang 
into being as a pure scientific element for a symmetrical basic norm 
of the sciences. w Others brought the concrete sciences into new 
relations, promoted their interchange, and sought to clarify their 
natural historical classification. And so it goes on. It is easy to esti¬ 
mate how promising might be this intimacy with the external and 
internal world, with the higher development of the understanding, 
and with the knowledge of the former and stimulation and culture 
of the latter. It is also easy to estimate how, under these circum¬ 
stances, the storm will clear and the old heaven and the yearning 
for it - a living astronomy - must again appear. 

Now let us tum to the political drama of our times. The old and 
new order are locked in struggle. The inadequacy and destitution of 
the previous political institutions has become apparent in frightful 
phenomena. If only the historical end of the war were, as in the 

'Attempts at mystification of the sciences’ (Mys<ifieatioiuven*che der 
tttssenuhqfun): a reference to the Ntturphihsophie of Schelling and others, which 
attempts to know the whole of nature through an intellectual intuition. 

” ‘Essence of philosophy’ (H'tstn der Phloiophe): an allusion to Fichte’s ‘science of 
knowledge’ ( H'usenschaftslehre), which Novaiis admired and characterized as the 
’science of sciences’ (Wiumschafien der Wissenschafien). See Allgememe Broutllon, 
no. 56, Sehnften, til, p. 249. The symmetrical basic norm for the sciences 
(symmelnschen Crundfigur der Wiatiackafien) is probably the first principle of the 
Wissenuhaftslthre, the proposition of identity ‘Ick=hh\ 
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sciences, a more intimate and varied contact and connection 
between the European states! If only there were a new stirring of 
hitherto slumbering Europe! If only Europe wanted to awaken 
again! And if only a state of states, a new political theory of science, 
were impending. w Should perhaps the hierarchy, the symmetrica) 
basic figure of the sciences, be the principle of the union of states 
as an intellectual intuition of the political ego? It is impossible that 
worldly powers come into equilibrium by themselves; only a third 
element, that is worldly and supernatural at the same time, can 
achieve this task. No peace can be concluded among the conflicting 
powers. All peace is only an illusion, only a temporary truce. From 
the standpoint of the cabinets, and of common opinion, no unity 
is conceivable. 

Both sides have great and necessary claims and must put them 
forward, driven by the spirit of the world and humanity. Both art 
indestructible powers within the human breast. On the one hand, 
there is veneration of the old world, loyalty to the historical consti¬ 
tution, love of the ancestral monuments and of the old glorious 
royal family, and joy in obedience. On the other hand, there is the 
rapturous feeling of freedom, the unlimited expectations of a more 
potent sphere of action, the pleasure in -what is new and young, 
the informal contact with all fellow citizens, the pride in human 
universality, the joy in personal rights and in the property of the 
whole community, and the strong civic sense. Neither side should 
hope to destroy the other. All conquests mean nothing, for the inner 
capitol of that kingdom lies not behind earthen walls and cannot 
be stormed. 

Who knows whether there has been enough war, whether it will 
ever cease, unless one seizes the palm branch, which a spiritual 
power alone can offer. Blood will continue to flow in Europe until 
the nations recognize their terrible madness. This will continue to 
drive them into circles until, moved and calmed by sacred music, 
they step before their past alters in a motley throng. Then they will 
undertake works of peace, celebrating w ith hot tears a great banquet 
of love as a festival of peace on the smoking battlefields. Only 
religion can reawaken Europe, make the people secure, and install 
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reconciliation and resurrection to join with it and become fellow 
citizens of the kingdom of heaven. Should there not be soon again 
in Europe a number of truly sacred minds? Should not all kindred 
religious minds be full of yearning to see heaven on earth? And 
should they not eagerly meet to sing a holy chorus? 

Christianity must again become alive and active, and again form 
a visible church without regard to national boundaries. 44 Once again 
it must receive into its bosom all hungry souls and become the 
mediator of the old and new world. 

Christianity must again pour the old cornucopia of blessings over 
the nations. It will rise again from the bosom of a venerable Euro¬ 
pean council, and the business of religious awakening will be pur¬ 
sued according to a comprehensible divine plan. No one will again 
protest against Christian and worldly coercion, for the essence of 
the church will be genuine freedom, 45 and all necessary reforms 
under its direction will be performed as peaceful and formal pro¬ 
cesses of state. 

When and how sootr That is not to be asked. Have patience. It 
will and must come, the sacred age of eternal peace, 46 where the 
new Jerusalem will be the capitol. Until then be calm and brave 
amid the dangers of the age. Companions of my faith, proclaim by 
word and dead the divine gospel! Remain loyal to the true, eternal 
faith until death. 


representation of the kingdom of God on earth. (See At. vt. p. tot). Holdcrlin 
expressed a similar ideal in the first pan of his Hyperion, Samlliche Werkt, i/i, 
p. 607. And in the fourth of his Speeches, Schlcicrmacher wrote of ‘the inner, 
true church' (KGA 11/1, pp. 369-70) 

‘A visible church'. Cf. Kant’s definition in Religion: ‘An ethical community under 
divine moral legislation is a church, which, in so far as it is not an object of 
possible experience, is called an invisible church (a mere idea of the union of all 
the righteous under a divine, immediate but moral world-government, as it serves 
as the model for every such government to be created bv man). The visible church 
is the real unification of human beings into a whole that corresponds to that ideal’ 
!Ak. VI. p. 101). 

’Genuine freedom’ [aehte Fmheti): the third characteristic cf Kant's true, visible 
church. Sec Ak vt, p. 102. This passage shows that Novalis did not intend to 
conflate church and state. Cf. Pollen no. 74. 

Cf. Lessing’s Education of the Human Race: ‘It will certainly come, the time of a 
new gospel’ {Sammthche Schnften, Xlll). In Novalis’ notebooks from 1794 to 1800 
Lessing is frequently mentioned. Novalis had plans to write a second half to 
Lessing’s classic work. Sec Fragmente uni Studien , Schnften 111, p. 669, no. 6og, 
and tit. p. 68a, no. 644. 
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Philosophical Studies (1795-6) 

421 The state is a person, just like the individual. What the individ¬ 
ual is to himself the state is to individuals. States will differ among 
themselves as long as people do too. In essence the state is always 
the same, just as man always is. 

497 Action according to principles is not valuable on account of 
the principles but on account of the constitution of the soul that it 
presupposes- 1 Whoever can act according to principles must be a 
worthy person. But his principles do not make him a worthy person. 
What does so is only what his principles are according to him: 
concepts of his manner of acting, forms of thought of his being. 
617 No universal system of political economy is possible. 

620 Only improvements in morals and character are real 
improvements. Everything else is only fashion, change, insignificant 
improvements. J 

623 Dreams of the future - is a kingdom of a thousand years 
possible? - Will all vices ever disappear? Only when the education 
to reason is perfected. 

The Philosophical Studies {Phihsopkiscke Studien), were probably written around 
1795-6. The) contain Novalis' excerpts of, and reflections on, Fichte’s writings, 
which he had studied intensively since 1794. See Schrifien, 11, pp. 104-296. 

l he Mixed Remarks (Vermschie Bemerkurtgen) were the early draft for Pollen. 
See Schrifien, 11, pp. 412-70. Although the important fragment no. 122 was crossed 
out by Novalis, this was probably only on stylistic grounds, since it puts forward 
views he published and explicitly advanced elsewhere. 

The Sketches ( Entwiine) come from various collections of fragments that Nov¬ 
alis wrote in the first eight months of 1798. These collections include Logtlogische 
Fragmenu, Poeticismen, Tephlzerjragmente, Anekdoten and the Vermitchte Frag- 
menle. See Schrifien , It, pp. 522-61. These collections contain Novalis’ reflections 
on a wide variety of topics, politics, philosophy, art, literature, mathematics and 
the philosophy of nature. 

The Universal Brouillon ( Das Allgmeine Brouillon ) comprises some 1151 jottings 
that Novalis wrote down during his student years at Freiburg, September 1798 
to early March 1799. Novalis’ sketches were intended as materials for an encyclo¬ 
pedia that would unify all the sciences and lead to a single universal science. See 
Schrifien, lli.pp. 242 478. 

Fragments and Studies (Fragment und Studun) were Novalis’ last collection of 
fragments, which he wrote from May 1799 to late autumn 1800. See Schrifien ill, 
pp 556-694. 

The numbering of ail fragments is editorial and follows the critical edition 
1 Here Novalis endorses Schiller’s critique of Kant's moral philosophy: that the 
end of moral action is not to follow a certain principle but to become a certain 
kind of person. See Schiller, Annul und Wurde, \A xx, p. 283. 

! Cf. Pollen, nos. 28, 32. 
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625 Do rhe people owe the aristocracy nothing? Are they mature 
enough to dispense with them? 

652 Property in our legal sense is only a positive concept, i.e. it 
will end with the state of barbarism. Positive right must have a 
positive foundation a priori. Property is that which gives one the 
possibility of expressing freedom in the sensible world. 

Mixed Remarks 

122 Where the true majority decides, power rules over form; the 
converse is the case when the minority has the upper hand. 

One cannot reproach the theoretical politicians for their boldness. 
It has not dawned on any of them to see whether monarchy and 
democracy, as elements of a true universal state, can and must he 
united. 

A true democracy is an absolute minus state. A true monarchy 
is an absolute plus state.’ The constitution of the monarchy is the 
character of the ruler. Its guarantee is his will. 

Democracy, in the usual sense, is essentially not different from 
monarchy; its only that here the monarch consists in a mass of 
people. True democracy is Protestantism, the political state of 
nature, just as Protestantism in the narrow sense is the religious 
state of nature. 

The moderate form of government is half state and half state of 
nature - an artificial and very fragile machine - hence totally con¬ 
trary to all right thinking minds. Yet it is the hobby horse of our 
day. If this machine could only be transformed into a living, auton¬ 
omous creature, then the greatest problem would be resolved. The 
unruliness of nature and the forced order of artifice would interpen¬ 
etrate one another and be resolved into spirit. It is spirit that makes 
them both fluid. Spirit is always poetic, The poetic state is the true 
perfect state. 

A very spiritual state would be poetic by itself. The more spirit, 
and spiritual interchange in the state, then the more it approaches 
the poetic form; then the more happy everyone will be out of love 


Absolute minus, absolute plus: Novaks applies the terminology of Schelling’s ,Vut- 
urphilusophit, which analysed nature in terms ol polaritv, positive and negative 
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for the beautiful great individual that is the state, then the more 
the individual will limit his own demands and be ready to make all 
necessary sacrifices; then the less the state will need him; and then 
the more akin will be the spirit of the state and that of some exemp¬ 
lary person, who has pronounced only a single law: be as good and 
as poetic as possible. 


Sketches 

104 In the past everything was an appearance of the spirit. Now 
we see nothing but a dead repetition that we do not understand. 
The meaning of the hieroglyph is missing. We still live from the 
fruit ol better times. 

105 The world must be romanticized. Then one will again find 
the original sense. Romanticizing is nothing more than a qualitative 
involution. 4 In this operation the lower self is identified with a better 
self. In the same manner we are such a qualitative series of powers. 
This operation is still completely unknown. When I give the com¬ 
monplace a higher meaning, the customary a mvsterious appear¬ 
ance, the known the dignity of the unknown, the finite the illusion 
of the infinite, I romanticize it. The operation is the converse for 
the higher, unknown, mystical and infinite; through this connection 
it becomes logarithimized It receives a customary expression. 
Romantic philosophy. Lingua romana. Reciprocal elevation and 
debasement. 

194 The first human being is a seer. To him everything appears 
to be a spirit. What are children but the first human beings' The 
fresh vision of a child is more fanciful than the presentiment of the 
most resolute seer. 

195 It is only because of the weakness of our organs, and of our 
self-reflection, chat we do not see into a fairy world. All fairy talcs 
are only dreams of that home that is everyw here and nowhere. The 

'A qualitative involution’ [quali/ativ< Polemirung)- Novalis uses a mathematical 
analogy to express the idea of the progressist intensification of a quality. In math¬ 
ematics involution is the raising of a quantity to any given power The terms 
Pnterztrung and Ptumzen wire also prevalent in Schclling’s Nalurphilosophte. They 
express the ideas that nature consists in living power (.Kraft), and that it has 
increasing degrees of organization and development ( Poltnzen ). The more intense 
the power the higher the degree of organization and development. 
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higher powers in us that once, as genius, executed our will, arc now 
muses that refreshen us with sweet memories during this dreary 
juurnev. 

I<)6. All poetry' interrupts our usual condition - our everyday 
life; almost like slumber, it renews us, and so keeps active our feel¬ 
ing for life. 

269. Our states are almost nothing but legal institutions, organiz¬ 
ations for defence. Educational establishments - academies - and 
societies for art: there are unfortunately none of these, or at best 
they are very deficient. People must therefore provide them through 
special coalitions. Even the lack of social organizations should be 
supplied through private connections.'’ 

381 The heart is the key to the world and life. One lives in this 
helpless condition to love, and to be committed to others. Through 
imperfection one is capable of receiv ing the influence of others; and 
this alien influence is the goal. In sickness only others should and can 
help us. So is Christ, seen from this standpoint , certainly the key to 
the world. 


The Universal Brouillon: 

Materials for an Encyclopaedia 

189 Politics. The complete citizen lives entirely in the state; he has 
no property outside the state. International law is the beginning of 
universal legislation for a universal state. On alliances - peace treat¬ 
ies - negotiations - unions - guarantees. 7 

Republic and monarchy are completely fused through an act of 
union. There must be several necessary steps with states, though 
they art joined through a union. 

2+0 Freedom and equality make the highest character of the 
republic, a genuine harmony. 


Poetry {Poem). lake Schlcgel, Noialis uses the term in a \erv broad sense to 
refer to not only poetry (Otcktunx) but any form of literature. 

Social organizations: Poliznanitalicn, literally 'Police mstitu'.ions’. In eighteenth- 
century German, however, Pohzei refers to all matters of government policv rclat* 
ing to social welfare, such as roadworks, sanitation, public buildings and poor 
relief. 

Novalis seems to have in mind Kant's discussion in Perpetual Peace. See especially 
the 'Second Definitive Article’: 'The right of nations shall be based upon a feder¬ 
ation of free states ’ See Ak. vm, pp. 354-7; Pit', p. 102 
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250 A perfect constitution - determination of the body of tke state, 
the soul of the state, the spirit of the state - makes all written laws 
superfluous. If the members are exactly determined, the laws are 
obvious. As long as the members are still not perfect members, still 
not exactly determined, there must be laws. With true culture in 
general the number of laws decreases. Laws are the complement of 
deficient natures and beings, and are therefore synthetic. If we deter¬ 
mine more exactly the essence of a spirit, we do not need any more 
spiritual laws. 8 

Ethics. On the moral taw. With perfect self-knowledge, knowl¬ 
edge of the world, and more perfect determination of myself and 
the world, the moral law disappears and the description of moral 
nature replaces the moral law, Laws are the data from which I 
compose my descriptions. 

251 We are more closely joined with the invisible than the visible 
(the mystical republican). 

261 Politics. Instinctively, the state has always been divided 
according to the relative insight into, and knowledge of, human 
nature. The state has always been a macroandropos. 9 The guilds = 
the members and individual powers; the estates = the powers. The 
aristocracy was the moral power; the priests, the religious power; 
the intellectuals, the intellect; and the king, the will. Allegorical man. 

262 Politics. Resolution of the main political problem. Is a politi¬ 
cal life possible? Are unifications of opposed political elements poss¬ 
ible a priori? 10 The state of genius (reunion of opposites). 

306 Popular pedagogics. A people is like a child, an individual 
pedagogic problem. This or that people has, like this or that child, 
a special talent; but the others must not be forgotten in the attempt 
to develop this one. A talent cultivated in isolation withers early, 
because it lacks nourishment. This nourishment can come from only 

1 Here NovaJis follows Fichte's view that laws ire appropriate for onlv a lower 
stage of moral development. See Fichte, Lectures on the Vocation of a Scholar 
Werkt, vi, p. 306; EPW, p. 156 

9 Macroandropos: literally, a great man, or man writ large, in Greek. This is the 
opposite of the idea that man is the microcosm of the universe. 

10 A Kanrian-Fichtean formulation for the political problem. In his Prolegomena to 
any Future Metaphysics Kant raises the questions ‘Is mathematics possible?', ‘Is 
the pure science of nature possible'’, and ‘Is metaphysics possible?’. Under the 
influence of Fichte, Novalis poses these problems in terms of a unification of 
opposites. Fichte held that knowledge would be possible only if there were some 
point of unity between subject and object, which had opposing characteristics. 
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other talents. All of the talents make up, as it were, one bodv. If 
the body suffers at the expense of a single member, then afterwards 
that member suffers indirectly too. 

320 The doctrine of the future for humanity. Everything that is 
predicated of God contains the doctrine of the future for humanity. 
Every machine, which lives from the great Perpetuo mobili , should 
itself become a Perpetuum mobile. F.very person, who now lives from 
and through God, should himself become God. 11 

326 Politics. Man has attempted to make the state a cushion for 
his laziness; yet the state should be exactly the opposite. It should be 
the armature of his total activity. Its goal is to make man absolutely 
powerful • and not absolutely weak - not the laziest but the most 
active being. The state does not spare man any pains but increases 
his troubles to infinity - of course, not without increasing his power 
to infinity. The path to peace only goes through the temple (the 
territory) of comprehensive activity. 

394 Political economy. Philosophy of accise .' 1 Never is a popu¬ 
lation too large. The purposive, systematic employment of the mass 
of people is the chief problem of the politician. No class is displaced 
without another suffering. The more taxes the more the needs of 
the state, and so the more perfect it becomes. There should not be 
any tax that is not a gain for the individual. How much more must 
a person outside the state spend to have security, justice, good 
roads, etc. Only he who does not live in the state in the sense in 
which a person lives in his beloved will complain about taxes. Taxes 
are the greatest advantage. One can consider taxes as the payment 
of the state, that is, a very powerful, very fair, very clever and very 
amusing person. 

Politics. The need of the state is the most pressing need of a 
person. To become and remain a person one has need of a state. 
The state has natural rights and duties just as the individual person. 
A person without a state is a savage. All culture springs from the 
relationship of a person with the state. The more cultivated one is, 
the more one is the member of a cultured state. There are savage 
states. There are cultivated states - moral and immoral - states of 
genius and philistine states. Educatinn and development of the state. 
States educate themselves or are educated by other states. 

See Fichte, Lectureson the Vocation of a Scholar, Werke vi, p. 300. EPW, p. 15c. 
" ditue. a toll or tax. 
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398 Politics. The doctrine of a mediator bears application to poli¬ 
tics. 13 Here too the monarch — or government officials - are represen¬ 
tatives of the state, mediators of the state. What is true there is also 
true here. Here the converse of the physiological principle is true: 
the more spiritual and lively the members are, the more lively, the 
more personal the state. From every genuine citizen the genius of 
the state shines forth - just as in a religious community a personal 
God appears in a thousand forms. The state and God, like every 
spiritual being, appear not singly, but in a thousand, various forms. 
Only in pantheism does God appear whole ; and only in pantheism 
is God completely everywhere, in every individual. So for the great 
T, the everyday ‘I’ and the everyday ‘Thou’ are only supplements. 11 
Every ‘Thou’ is a supplement of the great T. We are not at all the 
T - but we can and should become it. We are germs to become 
the ‘I’. We should transform everything into a ‘Thou’ - into a 
second T; only by this means do we raise ourselves to the great 
T, which is the one and the all at the same time, 

584 Political economy. Every community should have a treasury. 
A notice board in every city - a newspaper in the district. 

762 How is community possible among people, if it is possible? 
Absolute equality is the highest work of art - the ideal - but it 
is not natural. By nature people are only relatively equal, which is 
the old inequality. The stronger has also a stronger right. Likewise, 
people are not free by nature, but more or less bound to one 
another. 

Few human beings are human beings; hence the rights of man are 
extremely inappropriate if they are represented as actually present. 
Be a person, then human rights will come to you. 

782 The whole state boils down to representation. 

All of representation rests upon making present whit is not pre¬ 
sent. (The magical powers of fiction.) My faith and love rests upon 
a faith in representation. Hence the assumptions: eternal peace is 

" Cf. Pollen no. 74, Universal Brouillon no. 781. 

‘ ‘I’ {Ich): a central term of Fichte's early philosophy, the 1704 Wissenschajislehre. 
The pyre '1 or ego refers to the subject presupposed in all acts of knowing. Since 
it is the condition under which anything is individuated, determined to be this 
or that particular thing, it cannot be individuated itself and is therefore universal, 
the same in every individual subject. Hence Novalis remarks that the everydav 
T and ‘Thou’ are only its parts or supplements. 
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already here, God is among us, here is America or nowhere, the 
golden age is here, we are magicians, we are moral, and so on. 

857 Philosophy is really homesickness, the urge to be at home 
everywhere in the world. 

1059 Of the Mercantile Spirit. The spirit of trade is the spirit of 
the world. It is absolutely the splendid spirit. It sets everything in 
motion and binds it together. It awakens countries and cities, 
nations and works of art. It is the spirit of culture, and the perfec¬ 
tion of the human race. The historical spirit of trade, which slavishly 
conforms to given needs and the circumstances of time and place, 
is only a bastard of the true, creative spirit of trade. 

1106 Marriage is for politics what the lever is for mechanics. The 
state consists not in individual persons, but in couples and societies. 
The estates of marriage are the estates of the state - man and wife. 
The woman is the so-called uncultivated part. 

There is an ideal of this estate - Rousseau saw it exclusively in 
his apology for natural man. Rousseau’s philosophizing is in general 
a feminine philosophy or theory of femininity - views from the 
female standpoint. Now the woman has become a slave. 

1128 The dissolution of the constitution of the estates must be 
necessary when true inequality — disparity and corruption of the 
original estates - arises. 

This can happen in various ways. 1. When the state of nature 
loses its purpose. 2. When this happens within the state of society. 
3. When one grows or diminishes too much. 4. When the efficacy 
of one and the reciprocity of the other are not proportional. 5. When 
one part of the estate goes over to another without maintaining its 
rights and vice versa. 

1129 For the sake of economy there is only one king. Should we 
not all have to be economical, we would all be kings. 

1146 State and church stand and fall together. The philosophers 
or systematic thinkers are necessary - monarchists and the religious. 


Fragments and Studies 

21 A novel should be poetry through and through. Like philosophy, 
poetry is a harmonic mood of our spirit where everything is beauti¬ 
fied, and where everything perceives its proper aspect, its suitable 
accompaniment and environment. In a genuine poetic book everything 
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seems so natural - yet so wonderful- One believes it could not be 
otherwise and that so far one has only dreamed in the world. Only 
now does one's proper sense for the world become alive. All 
memory and presentiment appear to come from this source - and 
that present moment too when one is caught in an illusion, those 
special hours when one, as it were, hides oneself in all objects that 
one considers, and when one feels the infinite, the inexpressible and 
simultaneous sensations of a harmonious plurality . 

33 It seems to me that in our day one desire is universal: the 
desire to conceal the external world in an artistic husk, to be ash¬ 
amed of open nature and to attribute to it a spiritual power through 
concealment and secrecy. This desire is certainly romantic - only 
not expedient for childlike innocence and clarity. This is especially 
noticeable in sexual relations. 

89 In the state all civil law and property must be able to be 
documented. What does not expressly belong to someone belongs to 
the state. Like marriage, the state will be sealed under ecclesiastical 
sanction. It is a personal bond. What a private person has he 
receives from the state. Taxes are expenses to be reimbursed - pay¬ 
ment of the state. 

92 Women know nothing of the relationships in their community. 
Only through their husbands are they connected with state, church, 
public, etc. They live in a state of nature. 15 

106 State, church, marriage, society and public are mere con¬ 
cepts - that have the most appropriate reference to our proper 
human relations, that is, to our continued existence in an infinite 
association of rational beings. 

126 Man is among animals, or in nature, what the state and phil¬ 
osophy are in their relations - the associative being. 16 

155 Politics is an erudite historical science and art. 

160 The state is too little made known with us. There should be 
state heralds among us, preachers of patriotism. Nowadays most 
compatriots are on a very low, almost hostile footing with the state. 

214 What forms a person but the history of their life ? And so 
what forms the greatest people other than world history? 

Many people live better with the past and future than the present. 

' This is more a description than a prescription. Cf Brouillon, no noh. 

" Associative being: das Assoaalionsatsen. Cf. Pollen, no. 82 
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But the present is not understandable without the past and a high 
degree of education - a saturation with, and digestion of, the great¬ 
est productions and the purest spirit of the age and the past. From 
this arises the human prophetic view, which the historian, the active 
idealistic compiler of historical data, cannot so easily dispense with 
as the grammarian and rhetorical narrator. 

The historian must often be a speaker. He delivers a gospel , for 
all history is a gospel story. 

218 That is the special attraction of a republic: that everything 
expresses itself more freely in it. Virtues and vices, talents and inep¬ 
titude, come more strongly to the fore, and so a republic is like a 
tropical climate, though without the regularity of the weather. 

220 Proclamation regarding jurisprudence. 

One must take jurisprudence itself to court. 

Jurisprudence contains the principle of its improvement, purifi¬ 
cation, in itself. 

The Responsa Prudenium and the Jus eonsuetudinarium'' must be 
attacked. 

571 The objects that make up the usual objects of entertainment 
are basically nothing more than local events. The rather similar 
standard of living, the same situation, the same education, the same 
moderate character, bring forth a considerable uniformity. Weather, 
city news, unusual events, newspapers, judgements and stories 
about well-known people, fashion, and at worst news of the resi¬ 
dence, private life and society jokes, fill popular conversation. Broad 
and universal affairs interest no one and evoke boredom. 

This is of course better in republics, where the state is the chief 
concern of every person. The life and needs, the activity and view¬ 
points, of everyone are bound up with the life and needs, the 
activity and viewpoints, of a more powerful and wide society; a 
person feels his life connected to a more potent life, and so his 
fantasy and intellect are broadened with, and exercised by, greater 
objects. He almost must forget his narrow self in the face of the 
immeasurable whole. 


Response Prudentum: judgement of reputable jurists. Jus consuetudmanum: custor 
ary law 



Essay on the Concept of Republicanism 
occasioned by the Kantian Tract 
‘Perpetual Peace’ 

Friedrich Schlegel 




The spirit that breathes in the Kantian essay Perpetual Peace must 
benefit every friend of justice, and even our most distant progeny 
will admire in this monument the elevated frame of mind of the 
venerable sage. His bold and dignified discourse is unaffected and 
candid, and it is spiced with a biting wit and a clever spirit. It 
contains a rich abundance of fruitful ideas and new insights for 
politics, morals and the history of humanity. For me, the opinion 
of the author concerning the nature of republicanism , and its 
relations to other kinds and conditions of the state, was especially 
interesting. The examination of it occasioned me to think through 
the subject anew. Hence arose the following remarks. 

‘The civil constitution’, Kant says on p. 99, 1 ‘of every state shall 
be republican. A republican constitution is founded firstly upon the 
principle of freedom for all members of a society (as men), secondly 
upon the principle of dependence of everyone upon a single common 
legislation (as subjects), and thirdly upon the principle of legal 
equality for everyone (as citizens).’ It seems to me that this defi¬ 
nition is unsatisfactory. If the concept of legal dependence already 
lies in the concept of a constitution in genera) (p. 99 note), then 
it cannot be the criterion of the specific character of a republican 
constitution. Since no principle is given for the division of a consti¬ 
tution in general into its various kinds, the question arises whether 

Schlegel’s ‘Versuch ilber den Begriff des Republikanismus' was first published in 
J K Reichhardt’s journal Deutschland, v«l in, Berlin 1796, pp. jo-41. Schlegel 
wrote the essay in the beginning of 1796. It was his first published work on political 
philosophy, though not the first he wrote (see note 18 below). 

As the subtitle suggests, Schlegel’s essay is a dose commentary upon Kant’s 
Perpetual Peace, which appeared in 1795. Schlegel’s chief aim is to defend democ¬ 
racy against Kant’s criticisms. He argues that democracy is not necessarily des¬ 
potic. and that it provides the closest approximation to a republican constitution. 

The essay marks the highpoint of Schlegel’s early radicalism. It was indeed 
one of the most progressive political writings of the 1790s in Germany. Schlegel 
defends not only democracy, but also the right of rebellion and even a revolution¬ 
ary dictatorship. He was far in advance of most of his contemporaries in defending 
a very broad franchise, which included women and the poor. 

1 Schlegel cites the first edition of Kant’s work Zum emgtn Fneden. F.in philoso- 
ptuscher Entuwrf (Konigsberg: Friedrich Nicoluvius, 1795) His references to this 
virtually inaccessible edition have been replaced by references to the more access¬ 
ible Reiss edition (W). Schlegcl’s citations of Kant's text frequently depart from 
the exact wording of the original. In these cases I have translated Schlegel’s exact 
words, not the original text. In citing Reiss’s edition, then, I am referring to the 
passages that correspond to Schlegel’s citations, not reproducing Reiss’s 
translation. 
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the attributes of freedom and equality exhaust the complete concept 
of a republican constitution. Both attributes are nothing positive 
but only negations. Now since every negation presupposes an 
affirmation, every condition something conditioned, there must be 
some attribute missing in the definition (and indeed the most 
important that contains the ground of the other two). A despotic 
constitution knows nothing of those two negative attributes 
(freedom and equality); hence it will be distinct from the republican 
constitution through some positive attribute. That republicanism 
and despotism are not forms of the state but of the constitution is 
presupposed without proof, and a constitution is never defined. 2 

The suggested deduction of republicanism (as defined above) is 
as little satisfactory as the definition. At least it appears, as main¬ 
tained on pp. 99-100, that the republican constitution is necessary 
on practical grounds, because it is the only one that derives from 
the idea of the original contract. Bui upon what is this idea based 
other than the principles of freedom and equality? Is this not a 
circle? 

All negations are limits of an affirmation. The deduction of their 
validity is the proof that the higher affirmation, from which the 
affirmation limited through it is derived, would destroy itself with¬ 
out this condition.' The practical necessity of political freedom and 
equality must therefore be deduced from the higher practical affir¬ 
mation, which is the basis for the positive attribute of 
republicanism. 

The definition of legal freedom - the right to do whatever one- 
wants as long as one does no injustice to others - the author declares 
to be a tautology. He defines it instead as ‘the right to obey no 
external laws except those to which the individual could have given 

‘ Sec Ak. vm, pp. 351-3, PW. pp. 100-1 Schlcgel’s distinction between the form 
of the state (Stoat) and constitution (Staatsverfassung) corresponds to Kant’s dis¬ 
tinction between the form of sovereignty (Form der Beherrschung, forma imperii) 
and the form of government (Farm der Regtervrtg, forma regiminis). According to 
Kant, the form of sovereignty is the number of persons who exercise authority, 
whereas the form of government is ike way in which a nation is governed , whether 
according to laws or the dictates of the ruler, whoever that might be. The only 
forms of government are either republican or despotic. 

As Schlegel later explains (p. too), the higher affirmation is the proposition ‘the 
ego should be’; the affirmation limited through it is ‘the community should be’. 
In sum, SchlegePs argument is that freedom and equality are necessary conditions 
of the realization of the practical imperative ‘the ego should be’. 
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his consent'. 4 To me, these definitions seem correct, but only with 
some qualification. Civil freedom is only an idea, 5 which can be 
made actual only through an infinite progressive approximation. 
_fust as in every progression there is a first, last and middle term, 
so in the infinite progression to that idea there is a minimum, a 
medium and a maximum. The minimum of civil freedom is contained 
in the Kantian definition. The medium of civil freedom is the right 
to obey no external laws other than those which the (represented) 
majority of the nation has really willed and the (supposed) univer¬ 
sality of the nation could will. The (unattainable) maximum of civil 
freedom is that of the criticized definition, which would be a taut¬ 
ology only if it spoke of moral and not political freedom. The high¬ 
est political freedom would be equivalent to moral freedom, which 
is limited only by the moral law, completely independent of all 
coercive laws. Similarly, what Kant defines as external legal equality 
in general is only the minimum in the infinite progression to the 
unattainable idea of political equality. The medium consists in not 
allowing any differences among the rights and obligations of the 
citizens other than those which the majority of the nation has actu¬ 
ally willed and the totality of the people could will. The maximum 
would be an absolute equality of rights and duties for all citizens, 
thus ending all domination and dependency. 

But are these interrelated concepts not essential features of the 
state in general? The presupposition that the will of all individual 
citizens will not correspond always with the general will is the only 
basis for political domination and dependence. However universally 
true, its opposite is at least thinkable. Furthermore, this presuppo¬ 
sition gives only an empirical condition which can more accurately 
limit the pure concept of the state, to be sure, but which for just 
this reason cannot be a defining characteristic of its pure concept. 
The empirical concept presupposes a more pure one, the determi¬ 
nate concept a more indeterminate, from which it is first derived. 
Hence not every state (p. 102) contains the relation of a superior to 
an inferior, but only that which is empirically limited by such fac¬ 
tual data. We can conceive an international state [ Volkerstaat ] with¬ 
out this relation, and without all the different states having to be 

‘ See Ak. viii, p. 350 note: P\V, p. 99. note. 

Schtcgcl uses the term ‘idea’ {Idee) in ihe technical Kantian sense. See note 3 to 

the Oldest Systematic Programme. 
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fused into one. 0 This would be (not a hypothetically, but a categori¬ 
cally purposive) 7 society determined not by any particular end, hut 
striving for an indeterminate goal concerning the freedom of the 
individual and the equality of everyone within a majority or mass 
of politically independent nations. The idea of a world republic has 
practical validity and conceptual significance. 

The personate of the executive power (p. ioi), the number of 
rulers, can be a principle of division only when not the universal 
but the individual will is the basis of civil laws (in despotism). How 
does the claim ‘republicanism is that principle of the state that sep¬ 
arates the executive and legislative power’ agree with Kant’s first 
definition, and with the proposition that ‘republicanism is possible 
only through representation’ (p. 102)? If the whole executive power 
is not in the hands of the people’s representatives but divided 
between an hereditary ruler and hereditary nobifity, so that the 
former has the executive and the latter the legislative power, then, 
despite the separation of power, the constitution would not be rep¬ 
resentative but (according to the author’s own definition) despotic, 
as the inheri tability of state offices is incompatible with republican¬ 
ism (pp. 99-100 note). 

The legislator, executive and judge are indeed completely distinct 
political persons (p. 101); but it is physically possible that one physi¬ 
cal person could unite these distinct political persons. 8 It is also 
politically possible, i.e. not contradictory, that the general will of the 

0 Kant distinguishes between a federation of peoples {Fotkerbund) and an inter¬ 
national state [Volkerstaat), Ak. vtn, p 354, PH‘, p 102. In the former nations 
retain their distinct identity and establish a civil constitution securing their rights. 
In the latter the nations fuse together and form a single state. Kant argues that 
the idea of an international state is self-contradictory, since the very idea of a 
state requires a relationship between a superior <the legislator) and inferior (the 
people obeying the law), which would not be possible if all the states became a 
single state. 

Schlegel alludes to Kant’s famous distinction between hypothetical and categorical 
imperatives. See Kant, Foundation of the Metaphysics of Morals, Ak. IV, pp. 412- 
16. A hypothetical imperative prescribes an action as a means to an end. Since 
the end has only a conditional value, depending on whether we want it ot not, 
the imperative is hypothetical in form (‘If you want X, then do Y’). A categorical 
imperative prescribes an action as an end in itself. Since the end has an uncon¬ 
ditional value, commanding our respect whether we like it or not, the imperative 
is categorical in form (‘You ought to do Y’). 

8 Schlegd's point is that the mere distinction in office or function between the 
legislative and executive does not preclude one and the same person performing 
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people decrees to delegate (not surrender) all power to one person 
for a definite time. Indisputably, the separation of powers is the 
rule of the republican state; but the exception to that rule, dictator¬ 
ship, seems to be at least possible. 1 ' (Its splendid utility is especially 
evident from ancient history. The human race is indebted to this 
shrewd Greek invention for many of the greatest products ever cre¬ 
ated by the political genius.)' 0 But dictatorship is necessarily a tran¬ 
sitory condition ; for if all power is transferred for an indefinite time, 
then that is not representation but a cession of political power. But 
a cession of sovereignty is politically impossible; for the general will 
cannot destroy itself through an act of the general will. The concept 
of a dictatura perpetua n is therefore as contradictory as that of a 
four-angled circle. But transitory dictatorship is a politically possible 
form of representation - therefore a republican form of representation 
essentially distinct from despotism. 

In general, the author does not even suggest his principle for the 
division of the kinds and parts of states. The following provisional 
attempt at a deduction of republicanism and a political classification a 
prion appears to me not to be unworthy of a reader’s examination. 

By connecting the highest practical thesis (the object of the prac¬ 
tical basic science) 11 with theoretical data concerning the limits and 
kinds of human powers, the pure practical imperative receives as 
many different modifications as human power in general has specific 
different powers. Each of these modifications is the foundation and 
subject matter of a special practical science. By means of the 

’ Here Schlegei defends temporary dictatorship for republican ends He seems to 
wish to defend the terror and its apostle, Robespierre. On the romantic attitude 
toward Robespierre, see Schlegel, Atkenceum Fragments, no. 122. p. 220; and Nov- 
aiis, Sthnften IV, p. 540. 

" The reference is obscure. However, Schlegel seems to refer to the fact that in 
504 BC Solon was appointed ar chrm in Athens, having complete authority to reform 
its laws and establish its constitution. He is credited with having founded Athenian 
democracy. See Aristotle, The Politics I273b35-74a2i and The Constitution of 

" Dictators perfietua: eternal, perpetual dictatorship. 

" The highest practical thesis is the principle 'the ego should be’ Idas tch salt sem), 
which is derived from Fichte’s 1794 Wmenschaftslehre. The first principle of the 
Wissemchaftskhre, ‘l am’ {!ch hn) or ‘1=1' [Ith-lch), is given a regulative reading 
by Fichte so that it becomes The ego should be’. See Fichte, Some Lectures 
concerning the Scholar's Vocation, Herke, vi, pp. 296-300; EPW, pp. 148-53. 
According to Fichte, the ego’s goal should be to achieve complete independence 
or autonomy, where all of nature conforms to purely rational ends. 
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theoretical datum that the human being, apart from the capacity it 
possesses as a pure isolated individual as such, has the capacity of 
communication in relation to other individuals of its species - that 
human individuals actually, or at least could, stand in a relation 
of reciprocal natural influence to one another - the pure practical 
imperative receives a new specific modification , which is the foun¬ 
dation and object of a new science. The proposition ‘ the ego should 
he' means in this specific case the community oj humanity should be' 
or ‘ the ego should be communicated' . t! This derived practical thesis 
is the foundation and subject matter of politics, by which I under¬ 
stand not the art of using the mechanism of nature to govern human 
beings (p. 117), but (like the Greek philosophers) a practical science 
in the Kantian sense of the word, 14 whose object is the relation of 
practical individuals and species. Every human society, whose goal 
is the community of mankind (as an end in itself, or whose end is 
human society) is called a state. Since, however, the ego should be 
not only in the relation of all individuals but also in every single 
individual, and since it can be only under the condition of absolute 
independence of the will, political freedom is a necessary condition 
of the political imperative, and an essential characteristic of the con¬ 
cept of the state. For, otherwise, the pure practical imperative, from 
which the ethical as well as the political imperative is derived, would 
destroy itself. The ethical and political imperative are valid not 
merely for this or that individual, but for every individual; hence 
political equality is also a necessary condition of the political impera¬ 
tive, and an essential characteristic of the concept of the state. 

The political imperative holds for all individuals; hence the state 
comprises an uninterrupted mass, a coexistent and successive con¬ 
tinuum of human beings, the totality of which stand in a relation of 
physical influence to one another, eg. all inhabitants in a country, 
all descendants of a family. This characteristic is the external cri¬ 
terion by which the state is distinguished from political orders and 
associations, which have special ends, and therefore concern only 

" Here Schlegel argues that the ideal of absolute independence or autonurm car 
be realized only in a community that grants liberty and equality 10 all. 

“ 'A practical science in the Kantian sense of the word’ [erne praknsche Wissenschuji. 
mt kanmehen Sinne dieses Worn): Kant's ideal of science is a sy stem organized 
according to a single idea or principle. See CPR. B 89-go, pp 860-r. 
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certain particular individuals. All these societies comprise no mass, 
no total continuum, but connect only single scattered members. 

Equality and freedom demand that the general will be the basis 
of all particular political activities (not only the laws, but also their 
application and execution). But just this is the character of republi¬ 
canism. The despotism opposed to it, where the private will is the 
basis of all political activity, would therefore be no true state at all? 
It is indeed, and in the strictest sense of the word. Since, however, 
all political culture has its beginning in a special end, in force (cf. 
the splendid discussion p. 117) and in a private will - in short, in 
despotism — so that every provisional government must be despotic; 
since, moreover, despotism usurps the appearance of the general 
will and at least tolerates justice in civil and criminal cases in its 
interest; since, furthermore, despotism distinguishes itself from 
other societies by means of that continuity of membership charac¬ 
teristic of the state; and since, finally, it promotes, if only accidentally, 
the interest of the community along with its special ends/ and so 
against its knowledge and consent carries the germs of a genuine 
state within itself and gradually brings republicanism to fruition - 
so for all these reasons one could regard despotism as a quasi-state, 
not as a genuine form but as a degenerate form of the state. 

But how is republicanism possible? The general will is its neces¬ 
sary condition; but the absolute general (and therefore absolute 
enduring) will does not occur in the realm of experience and exists 
only in the world of pure thought. The individual and universal 
are therefore separated from one another by an infinite gulf, over 
which one can jump only by a salto mnrtale. 1 ' There is no solution 
here other than, by means of a fiction, to regard an empirical will 
as the surrogate of the a priori absolute general will. Since a pure 
resolution of the political problem is impossible, we have to content 
ourselves with the approximation to this practical X. 16 Because the 

' Every state that has a specific end is despotic , however innocent this end might 
appear at first How many despots take physical self-preservation as their starting 
point* But whenever it is achieved it degenerates into oppression. The practical 
philosopher will not be surprised by this well-intentioned confusion of the con¬ 
ditioned with the unconditioned The finite cannot usurp unpunished the rights 
of the infinite. 

“ Salto mortale (Italian): a mortal leap or jump. 

X, Kantian shorthand for something unknowable or unattainable in practice. 
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political imperative is categorical, and can be realized only in this 
manner (in an infinite approximation), the highest fictio juris 17 is not 
only justified but practically necessary. However, it is valid only 
when it does not contradict the political imperative (the foundation 
of its claims) and its essential conditions. 

Since every empirical will (according to Heraclitus’ dictum) is in 
constant flux and absolute universality found in no one, the despotic 
arrogance to sanction one’s (paternal or divine) private will as the 
general will is not only a maximum of injustice, but also pure non¬ 
sense. But even the fiction that the private will of, for example, a 
certain family can be a surrogate for the general will for all future 
generations, is contradictory and invalid; for it would destroy the 
political imperative (whose essential condition is equality), which is 
its own foundation. The only valid political fiction is that based on 
the law of equality: the mill of the majority should be the surrogate 
of the general will. Republicanism is therefore necessarily democratic-, 
and the unproven paradox (p. ioi) that democracy is necessarily 
despotic cannot be correct. Of course, there is a legitimate aristoc¬ 
racy, a genuine patriciate, which is completely distinct from the per¬ 
verted hereditary aristocracy, whose absolute injustice has been so 
satisfactorily demonstrated by Kant (p. 99 note); but it is possible 
only in a democratic republic. In particular, the principle of 
determining the value of votes not according to their number but 
their weight (according to the degree of approximation of each indi¬ 
vidual to the absolute universality of the will) is perfectly compatible 
with the law of equality. Yet it must be not presupposed but truly 
proven that an individual has no free will, or that his will has no 
universality - [for example], the lack of freedom through childhood 
and madness, the lack of universality through crime or the direct 
contradiction with the general will. (Poverty and presumed corrupti¬ 
bility, femininity and presumed weakness, are indeed not legitimate 
gmunds to exclude someone from the right to vote.) If the political 
fiction to regard an individual as a political non-entity, a person as 
a thing, weTe permitted, then it would thwart the opposite of the 
arbitrary presupposition, 18 and so conflict with the ethical impera- 

" Fictio juris: 1 legal fiction. 

" The opposite of the arbitrary presupposition Idas Gcgenteil ier mllkurlichen 
Vorausselzung): that is, the assumption chat a person has a free will or that his 
will has universality. 
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tive, which is impossible, given that both rest on the pure practical 
imperative. The general will of the people can also never decree 
that the individual is a competent judge of the degree of universality 
of his own private will, and that he should have the right to make 
himself by his own authority into a patrician. The majority of the 
people must have willed the patriciate, determined its privileges and 
members, which should be regarded as the political nobility (those, 
whose private will best approximates the presumed general will). 
Perhaps it could give the elected nobility some share in the election 
of its future members, yet with the proviso that it could decide in 
the last resort; for sovereignty can never be surrendered. 

That the majority of the people acts politically tn person is in 
many cases impossible, and in almost all of them extremely disad¬ 
vantageous. It can be very conveniently done through deputies and 
commisars. Hence political representation is certainly an indispens¬ 
able organ of republicanism. 

If one separates representation from political fiction, then there 
can be (even if technically extremely imperfect) republicanism even 
without representation. If one conceives of fiction as a form of rep¬ 
resentation, one goes astray to deny it of the ancient republics. 1 '' 
Their technical imperfection is notorious. But the more confused 
the prevalent conceptions of the inevitable corruption of their inner 
principle, 20 the more misleading the judgements of the political 
worth of these admirable (not only so-called but genuine) republics, 
which are based on the valid fiction of universality being rep¬ 
resented through the majority. With regard to the community of 
morals , the political culture of the modern state is in a state of 
infancy compared to the ancient; and no state has reached a greater 
degree of freedom and equality than the Attic. 21 The ignorance of 

" Here Schiedel takes issue with Kant’s view of ancient republics, Ak. vm, p. j 54; 
PW, p. ioa: ‘None of the republics of antiquity employed a representative system, 
and they thus inevitably ended in despotism.’. 

” The ‘prevalent conceptions' ( sllgcmemchemchenien Btgriffe ): the view that the 
ancient republics degenerated into ochlocracy or mob rule. This was a prevalent 
view among the eighteenth century Aufkittrer, who generally defended enlightened 
monarchy. 

!l In the Kritiuke Ausgabc, and most German editions, the text states brtltscke instead 
of attache. Following the reading of Wolfgang Hecht (in Friedrich Schlegel: IVcrie 
m Zoei B&ttden (Berlin: Aufbau Verlag, 1980, 1, p. 327)), I have replaced brttuebe 
with attache. The term britische is most probably a printer’s error from the first 
edition. It is completely out of context and contrary to the meaning of the passage 
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the political culture of the Greeks and Romans is the source of 
unspeakable confusion in the history of humanity; and is even dis¬ 
advantageous to the political philosophy of the modems, which in 
these respects has much to learn from the ancients. 22 Even the 
reputed lack of representation is not true without qualification. The 
Attic nation could not perform the executive power in person; and 
in Rome at least part of the legislative and judicial power was man¬ 
aged through representatives (praetors, tribunes, censors, consuls). 

The power of the majority of the people, as an approximation to 
universality and as a surrogate of the general will, is the political 
power. The highest classification of political phenomena (all the 
expressions of this power), like that of all phenomena, is according 
to the distinction between the permanent and transitory. The consti¬ 
tution is the totality of all permanent relations of political power and 
its components. The government, on the other hand, is the totality 
of all transitory manifestations of political power. The components 
of political power relate to one another and to their whole just as 
the different parts of the faculty of knowledge relate to one another 
and to their whole. The constitutive power corresponds to reason, 
the legislative to the understanding, the judicial to judgement and 
the executive to sensibility, the capacity of intuition. The constitutive 
power is necessarily dictatorial-, for it would be contradictory to make 
the power of political principles, which is the foundation for all 
other political judgements and powers, to depend upon them, and 
hence to make it only transitory. Without an act of acceptance politi¬ 
cal power will not be represented but surrendered, which is 
impossible. 

The constitution concerns the form of fiction and the form of rep¬ 
resentation. In republicanism there is indeed only one principle of 
political fiction, but two distinct directions of this single principle; 


here. Schlegel’s radical republicanism put him at odds with those German con¬ 
servatives, such as A. W. Rehberg and Ernst Braudes, who praised the English 
constitution. Schiegel was highly critical of Rehberg’s views. See his letter to his 
brother of 23 October 1793: KA xxitt, p. 145. 
i: Schiegel developed his views on the difference between early and modem repub¬ 
lics in his essay Uebtr anoken und modemtn Repubtikin. Unfortunately, this essay 
has been lost. Schiegel mentions completing it in his letter to his brother of 4 
July 1795 KA xxm, p. 237. Since Schlegel's early political ideals were largely 
inspired by the ancient republics, which he preferred to modem ones, the loss 
of the essay is especially unfortunate. 
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and in their greatest possible divergence from one another there arc 
not only two pure kinds but two opposed extremes of the republican 
constitution: the aristocratic and democratic. There are infinitely 
many different forms of representation (as mixtures of democratism 
and aristocratism) 23 but no pure kinds and no principle of division 
a priori. The constitution is the totality of everything politically 
permanent. Since one classifies a phenomenon according to its per¬ 
manent attributes, not according to its transitory modifications, it 
would be nonsense to divide the genuine (republican state) accord¬ 
ing to the form of government. 

In despotism there can be, properly speaking, not a political but 
only a physical constitution. That is, there cannot be relations of 
political power and their essential constituents that are absolutely 
permanent, but only such as are relatively permanent. Where there 
is no political constitution one can only classify the form of consti¬ 
tution dynamically, for physical modifications give no pure classes. 

The single pure classification is furnished by the mathematical 
principle of the numerical quantity of rhe despotic persons. 

The single (physically) permanent quality of despotism deter¬ 
mines the dynamic (not political) form of despotic government. It is 
either tyrannical, oligarchic or ochlocratic depending on whether an 
individual, an estate (order, corps, caste), or mass rules. If all rule 
(p. ioi) then who will be ruled? Furthermore, Kant's concept of 
democracy seems more adequate to ochlocracy. Ochlocracy is the 
despotism of the majority over the minority. Its criterion is the 
patent contradiction between the majority, in its function as a politi¬ 
cal fiction, with the general will, whose surrogate it should be. 
Among all political aberrations, it is - along with tyranny, given 
that the Neroes of the world could easily compete with Sansculot- 
tism 2 ‘ - the greatest physical evil (p. toil.* 

On the other hand, oligarchy - the Oriental caste system, the 
European feudal system — is incomparably much more dangerous 

* If this were the place, it w ould not be difficult to explain whv among the ancients 
ochlocracy evolved into tyranny, ami to prove with the highest degree of ev idence 
that with the modems it evolves into democracy, and hence is much less dangerous 
to humanity than oligarchs 

li ‘Democratism and aristocratism’: Dmokralumus und Arulokrattmus. In this con 
text Schlegel means the pure principles or concepts of democracy or aristocrat-. 
Samatfoutsm (Sanskulottisntus ]: a term popular in the 1790s to refer to the violence 
and excesses of the Paris mob and French radicals, the so-called sansculottes. 
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to humanity; for the very ponderousness of its artificial mechanism, 
gives it a colossal solidity. The concentration of those bonded 
together by similar interests isolates one caste from the human race 
and creates a resolute esprit de corps. The spiritual friction of the 
mass brings to early fruition the devilish art that makes the 
ennoblement of humanity impossible. 

With suspicious glances the oligarchy detects every aspiring stir¬ 
ring of humanity and crushes it in the bud. On the other hand, 
tyranny is an uncaring monster, which often turns a blind eye to 
individual cases of the highest freedom, indeed even of the most 
perfect justice. The very clumsy machine hangs on a single spring ; 
and if this is weak, it collapses with the first strong shove. 

If the form of government is despotic, but the spirit representative 
or republican (see the excellent remark p. ioi), then monarchy 
arises. (In ochlocracy the spirit of the government cannot be repub¬ 
lican; otherwise, it would necessarily also be the form of the state. 
In pure oligarchy the spirit of the estate 25 must be despotic, if the 
form is not that of a legitimate democratic aristocracy; the 
republican spirit of individual members helps nothing, for it is the 
estate, as such, that rules.) Chance can provide a legitimate monarch 
with despotic power. He can govern in a republican manner, and 
still retain the despotic form of the state, that is, if the degree of 
political culture or the political condition of the state makes a pro¬ 
visional (therefore despotic) government necessary, and if the gen¬ 
eral will could approve it. The criterion of monarchy (that which 
distinguishes it from despotism) is the greatest possible promotion 
of republicanism. The degree of approximation of the private will 
of the monarch to the absolute universality of the will determines 
the degree of its perfection. The monarchical form is perfectly 
adequate to some degrees of political culture, since the republican 
principle is either in its infancy (as in heroic prehistory) or .'has 
completely faded (as in the time of the Roman Caesars). It provides 
great and obvious advantages in rare but real cases, such as Friedrich 
and Marcus Aurelius f so that it is understandable why it has been, 
‘Estate’: Stand. This broad term can also be rendered ‘position', ‘standing’ or 
'condition’. Here Schlegel opposes the old hierarchic society of estates 
(Stinicgesethihafi). 

“ Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor from ad 161 to i&o, and Friedrich II, Prussian 
monarch from 1740 to 1786. Both were admired by the Aufktarer as examples of 
wise rulers, as ‘philosophers un the throne' 
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and still is, the favourite of so many political philosophers. Follow¬ 
ing Kant's excellent point (p. 102 note), one must not ascribe the 
spirit of a government to its bad (and illegitimate, pp. 99-100 note) 
form. 

The sacred is only that which can be infinitely violated, something 
like freedom and equality, or the general will. How Kant can find 
the majesty of the people absurd I do not understand.The 
majority of the people , as the single valid surrogate of the general 
will, is in its role as a political fiction equally sacred; and every 
other political title and dignity is only a product of the sacredness 
of the people. The very sacred tribune, u for example, was so only in 
the name of the people, not on his own. He reveals the sacred idea 
of freedom only in a mediate way; he is not a surrogate, but only 
a representative of the sacred holy will. 

The state should exist, and it should be republican. Republican 
states have an absolute worth simply because they strive toward just 
and absolutely commanded ends. In this respect their worth is all 
equal. But they can be very different in their degree of approxi¬ 
mation to the unattainable ends. In this respect their worth can be 
determined in two different ways. 

The technical perfection of the republican state divides itself into 
the perfection of the constitution and the government. The techni¬ 
cal perfection of the constitution is measured by the degree of 
approximation of its individual form of fiction and representation 
to the absolute (though impossible) adequacy of fiction to the fic¬ 
tionalized, the representation to the represented. (This agrees with 
the trenchant observation on pp. 101-102, if by a ‘representation’ 
the author also means a fiction. May a pragmatic politician fill a 
gap in our knowledge with a theory of the means to extend fiction 
and representation both extensively and intensively! The Kantian 
remark concerning the persons of state power (p. 101)” may per¬ 
haps hold only for the executive and, under certain circumstances, 
constitutive power; but for the legislative and judicial power 

n Se e 4k. viii, p. 354, PW, p. 103: ‘ . it would be absurd to speak of the majesty 
of the people .. 

!! Tribune: a Roman magistrate, who had various kinds of duties. The office was 
established in 494 bc to defend plebeian interests 
” See ,4k. vill, p. 353; PW. p. 101: l We can therefore say that the smaller number 
of ruling persons in a state and the greater their powers of representation, the 
more the constitution will approximate to its republican potentiality .' 
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experience seems to show that the college and jury system are the 
best.) The negative technical perfection of a government is meas¬ 
ured by the degree of harmony with the constitution; the positive by 
the degree of positive power with which the constitution is actually 
executed. 

The political worth of a republican state is determined by the 
extensive and intensive degree of the actually achieved community, 
freedom and equality. Of course, the moral culture of a nation is 
not possible before the state is organized on republican lines and 
has reached at least a certain degree of technical perfection (p. 113); 
but, on the other hand, the reign of morality is the necessary con¬ 
dition of the absolute perfection (the maximum of community, free¬ 
dom and equality) of the state, indeed even of every degree of higher 
political excellence. 

Hitherto we have considered only the partial republicanism of a 
single state and nation. But only through a universal republicanism 
can the political imperative be fully realized. The concept is there¬ 
fore no will-of-the-wisp of dreaming mystics, but practically neces¬ 
sary, as much so as the political imperative itself. Its components 

1) Politicization of all nations, 

2) Republicanism of everything politicized ; 

3) Fraternity of ail republicans ; 

4) The autonomy of each individual stale, and the tsonomy® of all. 

Only a universal and perfect republicanism would be valid, but 
also the only sufficient definitive article for eternal peace. As long as 
the constitution and government are not completely perfect, it 
would still remain possible, even in republican states, whose peaceful 
inclinations have been so splendidly shown by Kant, for there to 
be an unjust and unnecessary war. The first Kantian article for 
definitive peace demands indeed the republicanism of all states; but 
federalism, whose practicality (p. 104) has been so cogently proven 
by Kant, cannot by its very concept comprise all states; otherwise 
it would be, contrary to Kant’s opinion (pp. 102-5), 1 2 3 4 universal 
international state. The aim of the pacific federation to secure the 
freedom of the republican states (p. 104) presupposes that there is 

'Ivmomy' (Isonorme). equality of laws, rights or privileges. 
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a danger to them from states of a warlike tendency, i.e. despotic 
states. The cosmopolitan hospitality, whose origin and stimulus 
through the spirit of commerce has been so thoughtfully developed 
by Kant (p. 114), seems to presuppose even mpohtiazed nations. 
But as long as there are still despotic states and unpoliticized nations 
there will still remain cause for war. 

1) The republicanism of cultivated nations: 

2) The federalism of republican states ; 

3) The cosmopolitan hospitality of the federated ; 

will therefore be only valid definitive articles to the first genuine and 
permanent , though only partial, peace, instead of the hitherto falsely- 
named ‘peace pacts’, which are really only truces (p. 130). 

One can also regard them as preliminary articles to eternal peace, 
which they intend to achieve, and which cannot even be thought 
of before the first genuine peace. 

Universal perfect republicanism and eternal peace are inseparable 
complementary concepts. The latter is as politically necessary as the 
former. But how do things stand with its historical necessity or 
possibility? Which is the guarantee of eternal pease: 

'Perpetual peace is guaranteed by no less authority than the great 
artist, nature herself, Kant says on p. 108. As ingenious as the 
development of this splendid idea is, I still frankly want to confess 
what I find missing in it. It is not enough to show the means of 
its possibility, the external occasions offate that lead to the gradual 
realization of eternal peace. One expects an answer to the question 
whether the inner development of humanity leads to it? The 
(postulated) purposiveness of nature (however beautiful, and indeed 
necessary this view might be in other respects) is here completely 
beside the point; only the (actual) necessary laws of experience can 
provide a guarantee for future success. The laws of political history , 
and the principles of political culture , are the only basis from which 
we can show 'that eternal peace is no empty idea but a task which, 
as solutions are gradually found, constantly draws near to fulfilment' 
(p. 130). Although we cannot prophetize from them categorically and 
according to all circumstances of time and place, we can perhaps 
theoretically (if only hypothetically) determine beforehand with cer¬ 
tainty the future reality of peace and the manner of approximat¬ 
ing it. 
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Kant avoids here (as is only to be expected) any transcendent 
use of the teleological principle in the history of humanity 31 (which 
even critical philosophers have allowed themselves). However, in 
one place it seems to me the practical concepr of the unconditional 
freedom of will has wrongly been drawn into the theoretical domain 
of the history of humanity. If moral theology can and must raise 
the question ‘What is the intelligible ground of immortality?' - 
whether it can and must I will not consider here - then I know no 
other answer than original sin in the Kantian sense. 32 But the history 
of humanity has to deal with only the empirical causes of the phenom¬ 
enon of immorality ; the intelligible concept of original evil is empty 
and without all meaning in the realm of experience. The purported 
fact (pp. i so-1 note) that there is absolutely no belief in human 
virtue is unproven; and how can the obvious evil in the external 
relations of states (p. 121 note) - the immorality of a small human 
group 33 that, for easily understood reasons, consists in che dross of 
the human race - be an argument against human nature in general? 

It is an unfruitful standpoint here to consider the perfect consti¬ 
tution not as a phenomenon of political experience but as a problem 
of the political art (p. 113), for we want to know not about its 
possibility but its future reality and its law of progression toward 
political culture. 

It is only from historical principles of political development, from 
the theory of political history, that we can discover a satisfactory 
result concerning the relation of political reason and political experience. 
Instead of this Kant has devoted an appendix to the inessential 
border disputes between morals and politics, which arise only acci¬ 
dentally from incompetence. He understands by politics not practical 
science, whose foundation and object is the political imperative, and 
also not political art, that is, the skill in realizing that imperative. 

" 'Transcendent use of the teleological principle' [iranstendenten Gebeauck von dem 
lileologuchen Prtnzipj in this context, the assumption that we know that the pur¬ 
pose of nature is the realization of eternal peace. 

“ 0n Kant’s concept of sin, see Religion within the Limits of Reason Atone: The 
proposition “man is evil” can mean . . only that he is conscious of the moral 
law but adopts into his maxim a deviation from it. He is evil by nature means 
that this is true of him considered as a species; not that such a quality can be 
deduced from the very concept of his species (that of mankind in general) 
but that he cannot be judged otherwise from what we know of him in our experi¬ 
ence.’ See Ak. vi, p. 32. 

!i ‘A small human group’ (erne kletne Menschenktasse): a reference to the princes. 
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Rather, he regards politics as the despotic aptitude, which is no 
political art but really a political bungling}"' 

The two pure types of all conceivable constitutions (both politi¬ 
cally necessary and possible) are republicanism and despotism. In 
addition, though, there are also two, at first glance very analogous 
but in essence completely distinct, formless political conditions , which 
should not be ignored as limiting concepts 35 in the analysis of republi¬ 
canism. Only one is politically possible; the other is merely histori¬ 
cally possible. 

Insurrection is not politically impossible or absolutely illegitimate 
(as is maintained pp. 126-7); for it is not completely incompatible 
with publicity. Concerning the (perhaps illegitimate) ruler what 
Kant says on p. 129 holds: The person who has decisive sover¬ 
eignty has no need to conceal his maxims.' A constitution that 
allowed every individual to rebel whenever it seemed right to him 
would surely destroy itself. On the other hand, a constitution con¬ 
taining an article that, in certain cases, peremptorily commanded rev¬ 
olution would indeed not destroy itself. Yet this single article would 
be null and void; for a constitution cannot command anything if it 
ceases to exist. Insurrection can be legitimate only when the consti¬ 
tution has been already destroyed. It is indeed possible that an arti¬ 
cle in the constitution determines the cases in which the constitutive 
power can be regarded as ie facto nullified , so that insurrection can 
be allowed for every individual. Such cases occur when, for example, 
the dictator keeps his power beyond the specified time; when the 
constituted power destroys the constitution, the foundation of its 
legal existence; and so forth. Since the general will cannot will such 
a destruction of republicanism through usurpation, and necessarily 
wills republicanism, it must also permit the only means to destroy 
usurpation (insurrection) and to organize republicanism anew 
(provisional government). Hence that insurrection is legitimate 
whose motive is the destruction of the constitution, whose 


See Ak. nil, p. 377; PW, p. 123. Here Schlegel takes issue with Kant’s conserva¬ 
tive approach to political reform, which should come from above and only as 
opportunities present themselves to the ruler. 

•Limiting concepts’ (Gremiegn/fe)- in Kant, a limiting concept is one whose func¬ 
tion is to limit the concepts of understanding, and the intuitions of sensibility, to 
experience and to prevent their application to noumens. See C PR, B, pp. ^to¬ 
il. Schlegel uses the term here in an extended and analogical sense. 
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government is a merely provisional organ, and whose goal is the 
organization of republicanism. 

The second valid motive for a legitimate insurrection is the exist¬ 
ence of an absolute despotism, ie. not one which is provisional and 
therefore can be conditionally permitted, but one which strives to 
crush and destroy the republican principle of development (through 
whose free development alone the political imperative can be gradu¬ 
ally realized), and which is absolutely impermissible i.e. could never 
be permitted by the general will. Absolute despotism is not even a 
quasistate, but rather an antistate, and (even if perhaps physically 
more tolerable) an incomparably greater evil than anarchy. The 
latter is unlv a negation of the politically positive; the former an 
affirmation of the politically negative. Anarchy is either a fluid des¬ 
potism , in which the persons of the ruling power as well as the 
borders of the ruled masses constantly change, or an ungenuine 
and permanent insurrection ; for the genuine and politically possible 
is necessarily transitory. 



Athenaeum Fragments 
Friedrich Schlegel 




5 What is called good society is usually only a mosaic of polished 
caricatures. 

15 Suicide is usually only an event, not an action. If it is the 
former, the perpetrator is always wrong; it is like a child trying to 
free itself. But if it is an action, then there can be no question of 
right and wrong, but only one of decorum. For matters of decorum 
are subject to only the will. The will should determine everything 
that is not laid down precisely by the pure law, such as the here 
and now; and it may determine everything that does not destroy 
the free will of others and that of oneself. It is not wrong to die 
voluntarily; but it is often indecent to live longer. 

27 Most people are, like Leibniz’s possible worlds, only equally 
justified pretenders to existence. There are few who actually exist. 

31 Prudery is the pretension to innocence without innocence. 
Women will probably have to remain prudish as long as men remain 
sentimental, stupid and bad enough to demand for them eternal 
innocence and a lack of education. For innocence is the only thing 
that can ennoble the loss of education. 1 

34 Almost all marriages are only concubinages, morganatic mar¬ 
riages, 1 or rather provisional attempts and distant approximations 

The Athenaeum Fragments (Fragment/) first appeared in June 1798 in the Athen¬ 
aeum, Band 1, Zweites Stuck, pp. 1-146. Originally, there were 451 aphorisms 
written by different authors: 85 were by A. W. Schlegtl, 29 by Schleiermacher, 
13 by Novahs, 4 were jointly written. The remaining 320 aphorisms were by 
Friedrich Schlegel. The aphorisms translated here are all those by Friedrich 
Schlegel dealing directly with social, political and cultural themes. The numbers 
are not Schlegel’s own but are customary in all editions of his works. 

The Fragments are in part a manifesto for sexual equality, the emancipation of 
the senses, and the sovereign rights of the individual to lead his or her life as he 
or she wants, regardless of social conventions and antiquated laws. Bui its social 
radicalism is balanced by a growing political conservatism. In recognizing the need 
for elite rule (no. 214), in permitting some degree of arbitrary power in the stare 
(no. 385), and in characterizing the Revolution as a grotesque and tragi-comedy 
(no. 424), Schlegel tempers and qualifies the more radical standpoint of the Essay 
on Republicanism 

' In his early essay ‘Ueber die Diotima’ (1793). Schlegel praised some of the ancient 
Greek philosophers - Plato, Diogenes, Zeno and Chrysippus - for including 
women within their schemes of education. He contended that many apparently 
natural sexual differences - such as 'the dominating impetuousness of the man’, 
‘the selfless abandonment of the woman' - were the product of modem education, 
which repressed the potentialities of men and women alike. See KA 1, pp. 70- 
115, esp. 99-too, 107. 

Morganatic marriages ( Ehen an der hnten Hand): marriage between a royal or 
noble person and someone or inferior social rank with the provision that neither 
the spouse nor the children may claim to the property. 
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10 a real marriage, whose true essence - according to not the para¬ 
doxes of this or that system but all spiritual and worldly rights - 
consists in several persons becoming one. A nice idea, whose realiz¬ 
ation seems to be beset with great difficulties. For this reason the 
will, which surely should have a say when it comes to deciding 
whether to be an independent individual or an integral part of a 
common personality, should be restricted as little as possible. 3 It is 
hard to see what solid objection could be made against a marriage 
a quatre. But if the state wants to hold together with force even 
unhappy attempts at marriage, it hinders the possibility of true mar¬ 
riage, which could be promoted through new, perhaps more suc¬ 
cessful experiments. 

4.9 Women are treated as unjustly in poetry as in life. The femi¬ 
nine is not ideal, and the ideal is not feminine. 

63 Every uncultivated person is a caricature of himself. 

64 The ethic of moderation is the spirit of castrated intolerance. 

80 The historian is a prophet facing backwards. 

86 Real sympathy concerns itself with promoting the freedom of 
others, not with securing their animal pleasures. 

87 The first principle in love is to have a sense for another, and 
the highest principle is to have faith in one another. Devotion is 
the expression of faith, and pleasure can enliven and intensify the 
senses, even if it cannot create them, which is the common opinion. 
Hence, for a short while, sensuality can deceive bad people into 
thinking that they love one another. 

90 The subject of history is the realization of everything that is 
practically necessary. 

102 Women have absolutely no sense for art, but certainly for 
poetry. They have no capacity for science, but probably for philos¬ 
ophy. For speculation, the inner intuition of the universe, they are 
lacking nothing. They are missing only in the power of abstraction, 
which can be more easily learned. 

116 Romantic poetry is a progressive universal poetry. Its goal is 
not merely to reunite all the separate forms of poetry, and to put 

' A critique of the severe restrictions upon divorce in late eighteenth century Prus¬ 
sia. Such criticism was a leitmotif of the romantic school. It is also found in 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, who participated in the romantic salons in Berlin. See 

his Idem zu emem I'ernich, die Granzen der Wirksamkeit de.' Staats zu besummen, 

Werke, I, pp. 78-82. 
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poetry in contact with philosophy and rhetoric. It also wants to and 
should now mix, and then fuse, poetry and prose, inspiration and 
criticism, the poetry of art and that of nature; to make poetry lively 
and social and to make life and society poetic; to poeticize wit and to 
fill and saturate the forms of art with very kind of solid material for 
instruction, and then to animate them with the pulsations of humour. 
It embraces everything that is only poetic, from the great system of 
art, which encompasses all systems within itself, to the sigh and kiss 
that the poetic child breathes in artless song. It can so lose itself in its 
object that one would like to think that its one-and-all is to charac¬ 
terize poetic individuals of every kind; and still there is no form that 
is perfectly made to express perfectly the spirit of the author, so that 
many artists, who only wanted to write a novel, have only by accident 
portrayed themselves. Only it can be, like the epic, a mirror of the 
whole surrounding world, a portrait of the age. And yet, on the wings 
of reflection, it can hover in the middle between the portrayed and 
the portrayer, free from all real and ideal interests, and then raise that 
reflection to a higher power in an endless series of mirrors. It is cap¬ 
able of the highest and most diverse development, not merely from 
the inside out but also from the outside in; for, in what should be the 
whole of its creation, it organizes all parts alike, so that the view is 
opened up of an endlessly expanding classicism. Among the arts, 
romantic poetry is what wit is to philosophy, and what society com¬ 
pany, friendship and love are to life. Other kinds of poetry are fixed 
and can be completely analysed. Romantic poetry is still in a process 
of becoming; indeed, that is its true essence, that it can only eternally 
become and never be perfected. It cannot be exhausted by any theory, 
and only a prophetic criticism may dare to characterize its ideal. It 
alone is infinite, just as it alone is free; it recognizes as its first law, 
that the will of the artist does not suffer any law above himself. The 
romantic form of poetry is the only one that is more than a form and 
is, as it were, poetry itself; for in a certain sense all poetry is or should 
be romantic. 

211 Not to respect the masses is moral; but to honour them is 
lawful. 

212 Perhaps no people deserves freedom; but that is a matter for 
the forum dei * 

' Forum dei: the divine tribunal, judgement seat of God. 
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213 Only that state deserves to be called an aristocracy in which 
at least the smaller mass that despotizes over the larger has a repub¬ 
lican constitution. 

214 The perfect republic must be not only democratic but also 
aristocratic and monarchical. Within the realm of freedom and 
equality, the educated must outweigh and guide the uneducated 
and organize everything into an absolute whole. 

215 Can legislation be called moral when it punishes attacks on 
the honour of its citizens less severely than attacks on their lives? 

216 The French Revolution, Fichte’s WissenschafisUhre , and 
Goethe’s Meister are the great tendencies of the age. 5 Whoever is 
offended by this juxtaposition, whoever takes seriously only a revol¬ 
ution that is noisy and materialistic, has still not elevated themselves 
to the broader, higher perspective on the history of mankind. Even 
in our shabby histories of civilization, which usually resemble a 
collection of variants with running commentary for a lost classical 
text, many a little book has played a larger role than anything done 
by the noisy rabble, who took no notice of it at the time. 

222 The revolutionary wish to realize the kingdom of God on 
earth is the elastic point of progressive development, and the begin¬ 
ning of modem history. What stands in no relation to the kingdom 
of God is only of secondary importance in it. 

227 The appearance of lawlessness in the history of mankind 
arises only from the collisions between heterogeneous spheres of 
nature, which all coincide and interconnect. For, otherwise, the 
absolute will has, in this realm of free necessity and necessary 
freedom, neither constitutive nor legislative power and only the 
deceptive title of the executive and judicial. The sketchy idea of an 
historical dynamic does as much credit to Condorcet’s mind as his 
more than French enthusiasm for the now almost trivial idea of 
infinite perfection does to his heart. 5 

228 The historical tendency of his actions determines the positive 
morality of the statesman and cosmopolitan. 

' The earlier version of this much quoted fragment adds: ‘But they are all still only 
tendencies and not thoroughly executed.’ See Philosophical Fragments, Epoche I, 
no. 662, KA xvii), p. 85. 

* Schlegel refers to Condorcet’s Esqutsst d'un tableau htsioru/ut des progres de Vesprii 
humain, which was written in 1794 and published posthumously. Schlegel 
reviewed this work in the Philos ophtsehes Journal in (1795), pp 161-72. His review 
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230 Through the unceasing conflict in which they involve reason 
and faith, the mysteries of Christianity must lead to either a scepti¬ 
cal resignation in all non-empirical knowledge or critical idealism. 7 

231 Catholicism is naive Christianity. Protestantism is sentimen¬ 
tal Christianity. Besides its polemical revolutionary contribution, 
Protestantism, through its worship of the Bible, has also had the 
positive result of giving rise to philology, which is essential to any 
universal and progressive religion. 8 Perhaps Protestant Christianity 
is still missing only urbanity. To travesty some biblical stories in a 
Homeric epic, to describe others with the candour of Herodotus or 
the strictness of Tacitus in classical style, or to review the whole 
Bible as the work of one author: that would be paradoxical to every¬ 
one, annoying to many, and superfluous and improper to a few. 
But should something seem superfluous that makes religion more 
liberal? 

233 Religion is mostly only a supplement or surrogate for edu¬ 
cation. Nothing is religious in the strict sense that is not a product 
of freedom. One can therefore say: the more free, the more 
religious; and the more education, the less religion. 

234 It is very one-sided and presumptuous to say that there 
should be only one mediator. For the perfect Christian, whom in 
this respect the peerless Spinoza comes closest to, everything must 
be a mediator. 5 

235 Nowadays Christ has been deduced a priori in various ways. 
But should not the Madonna have as much claim to be an original, 
eternal and necessary ideal, if not of pure at least of feminine and 
masculine reason? 

251 How many people there are nowadays who are too soft and 
good-natured to see tragedies and too noble and dignified to hear 
comedies - a perfect proof of the tender sensibility of our age, which 
wanted only to slander the French Revolution. 

262 Every good person becomes more and more God. To become 
God, to be human, to cultivate oneself, are expressions that all mean 
the same thing. 

7 Cf. Philosophical Apprenticeship, KA xvui, para. 84, no. 658: ‘With only a gleam 
of philosophy Christianity leads to the critical philosophy. To accept the concept 
of a mediator one must be a critical philosopher or crazy... For only in absolute 
idealism can one conceive the proposition “To be at once God and man".’ 

8 Cf. Novalis, Christianity or Europe, p. 66. 

s Cf. Novalis, Pollen, no. 74; Universal Brouilion, no. 398. 
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263 Genuine mysticism is morals in its highest dignity. 

272 Why should there not be immoral people, just as there are 
unphilosophical and unpoetic ones? Only anti-political or unlawful 
people cannot be tolerated. 

36Q The deputy is something quite different from the representa¬ 
tive. The representative, whether elected or not, is he who sym¬ 
bolizes the political whole in his person, and is as it were identical 
with it; he is the visible soul of the state. This idea, which obviously 
was not seldom the spirit behind monarchies, was perhaps never so 
purely and consistently practised as in Sparta. The Spartan kings 
were the first priests, directors and presidents of public education. 
With the actual administration they had little to do; they were 
nothing but kings in the representative sense. The power of a priest, 
a director or an educator, is by its very nature indeterminate and 
universal, more or less a kind of lawful despotism. Only through 
the spirit of representation can it be softened and legitimated. 

370 Is it not an absolute monarchy when everything essential 
happens secretly in a cabinet, and where a Parliament may speak 
and dispute publicly with pomp over formalities? An absolute mon¬ 
archy could very easily have a kind of constitution, which appears 
even republican to the uninitiated. 

397 Does the state have a right, purely arbitrarily, to make change 
of a constitution more sacred than other contracts, and so to deprive 
them of their force? 

385 In the deeds and decisions that are necessary for the legis¬ 
lative, executive and judicial powers to achieve their ends, there 
is often something purely arbitrary, which is unavoidable and not 
deducible from the pure concept of those powers, and which there¬ 
fore seems to be unjustifiable. But is the authority for it not 
borrowed from the constitutive power, which therefore must 
necessarily have a veto and not merely a right of interdiction? Are 
not all absolutely arbitrary decisions in a state in virtue of a consti¬ 
tutive piower? 

406 If every infinite individual is God, then there are as many 
gods as ideals. Even the relationship of the true artist, and the true 
human being, to his ideals is completely religious. Whoever makes 
this inner worship the goal and business of their life is a priest; 
everyone can and should become one. 
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414 If there is an invisible church, 1 " then it is that ui the great 
paradox, which is inseparable from morality, and which must be 
distinguished from the merely philosophical. People who are so 
eccentric that they are completely serious in being and becoming 
virtuous understand one another in everything, find one another 
easily, and form a silent opposition against the prevailing immorality 
that pretends to be morality. A certain mysticism of expression, 
which, joined with romantic fantasy and grammatical understand¬ 
ing, can be something very charming and good, often serves as a 
symbol of their beautiful secrets. 11 

420 Whether an educated woman, whose morality is questioned, 
is corrupt or pure can he very clearly decided. If she follows the 
general trend, if the external appearance of energy and spirit, and 
whatever relates to it, is her be-and-cnd-all, then she is corrupt. If 
she knows something greater than ‘greatness’; if she can smile at 
her natural liking for energy, if she, in a word, is capable of enthusi¬ 
asm; then she is innocent in the moral sense. In this respect, one 
can say that all virtue in a woman is religious. But that women 
might believe more in God or Christ than men, that good and 
beautiful free-thinking suits them less than men, is only one of the 
infinitely many platitudes that Rousseau built into a systematic 
theory of femininity. 12 Its nonsense was so purified and refined that 
it had to gain universal acclaim. 

422 Mirabeau played a great role in the Revolution because his 
character and spirit were revolutionary; Robespierre because he 
obeyed the Revolution unconditionally, devoted himself to it 
entirely, prayed to it and regarded himself as its god; and Napoleon 

Invisible church (umukhare Ktrehe)' cf. Novalis, Pollen , no. 43, note 22, and 
Philosophical lectures, note 5. 

11 Cf. Novalis, Faith anti love, no. 2. 

I; Schlcgel criticizes book V of Rousseau’s hmile, [-specially the following passage: 
‘Due 10 (he very fact that in her conduct woman is enslaved by public opinion, 
in her belief she is enslaved by authority. Every girl ought to have her mother's 
religion, -and every woman her husband's . Since women arc not in a position 
to be judges themselves, they ought to receive the decision of fathers and husbands 
like that of the Church.’ See Pmiie edited and translated by Allan Bloom (New 
York: Basic Books, 1979), p. 377. In general, Schlegel's theory of femininity could 
he regarded as a reaction to book V of the Fmtc According to Rousseau, women 
arc made to be pleasing to men, and because they have very different natures 
from men they should receive a different education. 
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because he can create and shape revolutions and annhilate himself. 

423 Does not the present French character begin with Cardinal 
Richelieu?' 3 His strange and almost tasteless universality reminds 
one of many of the most remarkable French phenomena after him. 

424 One can regard the French Revolution as the greatest and 
most remarkable phenomenon in the history of states, as an almost 
universal earthquake, as an immeasurable flood in the political 
world, or as the model of revolutions, as the revolution. These are 
the usual standpoints. But one can also Tegard it as the centre and 
summit of the French national character, in which all its paradoxes 
are compressed together; or as the most horrible grotesque of the 
age, where all the most profound prejudices and their most powerful 
forebodings are mixed together in a terrible chaos and woven 
together as bizarrely as possible into a gigantic tragicomedy of 
humanity. One finds only isolated instances where these historical 
views are developed. 

441 The liberal is he who is spontaneously free from all sides 
and directions; who lives in his whole humanity; who regards every¬ 
thing as holy that acts, is and becomes in the full measure of its 
powers; and w ho takes part in all life without letting himself become 
seduced by partial standpoints into hating or disparaging it. 


Armand Jean Richelieu (1585-1642), French cardinal and chief minister of Louis 
XIII Alihough he had pretensions to culiure and piety, he had a reputation foi 
cunning, ruthlessness and extravagance. It has been said that his own religion was 
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1 The demands for, and anticipations of, a new morals, which 
would be more than merely the practical part of philosophy, have 
grown steadily louder and clearer. Already there is talk even of 
religion. It is time to tear away the veil of Isis and to reveal the 
mystery. He who cannot bear the sight of the goddess should flee 
or perish. 

2 A priest is whoever lives only in the invisible world, and for 
whom everything visible has only the truth of an allegory. 

3 Only in relation to the infinite is there meaning and pur¬ 
pose; what does not relate to it is completely meaningless and 
useless. 

4 Religion is the animating world-soul of culture, the fourth 
invisible element with philosophy, morals and poetry. It is like fire: 
bound to one place, it quietly warms everything around it; only 
through force or an external stimulus does it break out in terrible 
destruction. 

5 The mind understands something only by absorbing it, 
nourishing it and letting it grow to blossom and fruit. So scatter 
holy seeds on to the soil of the spirit, without affectation and idle 
distractions. 1 

6 Eternal life and the invisible world is to be sought only in God. 
All spirits dwell in him; he is the abyss of individuality, the only 
infinite fullness. 

7 Liberate religion, and a new humanitv will begin. 

8 The intellect, the author of the Speeches on Religion says, 2 knows 
only the universe; but if fantasy rules, then you will have a God. 
Quite right, for fantasy is the organ of man for divinity. 

9 The true priest always feels something greater than sympathy. 

10 Ideas are infinite, independent divine thoughts, always moving 
in themselves. 

Schlegel completed the manuscript of the him {Idem) in August 1799, The Ideas 
first appeared m March 1800 in the Athenaeum, vol. m, part 1, pp. 4-33. The 
translation is based on KA n, pp. 256-72. 

The Ideas marks the beginning of Schlegel's turn toward religion as a source 
for social and cultural renewal. Religion now takes over the role of art as the chief 
source of Btliung. Like Novalis in Christianity or Europe, Schlegel writes under 
the influence of Sthleiermacher’s Speeches, as is clear from nos 8, 112, 125, 150, 
1 Cf. Novalis, Pollen, the motto. 

' Cf. Novalis’ references to the Speeches in Christianity or Europe, p 75. 


125 
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11 Only through religion does logic become philosophy; only from 
it comes everything that makes philosophy more than a science. With¬ 
out it we have, instead of an eternal, complete and infinite poetry, only 
novels, or the frivolity that now passes for fine art. 

12 Is there Enlightenment? 3 One could use the term only if there 
is a principle in the spirit of man, like light in the cosmos, that one 
could set into activity at will, even if it could not be produced by 
artificial means. 

13 Only he who has his own religion, an original view of the 
infinite, is an artist. 

14 Religion is not merely one part of education, one limb of 
humanity, but the centre of all others, everywhere the first and 
highest, the absolutely original 

15 Every concept of God is empty chatter. But the idea of div¬ 
inity is the idea of all ideas. 

16 The priest as such exists only in the invisible world. How 
does he appear among men? He wants nothing on earth but to form 
the finite into the eternal; and so he must be and remain - whatever 
they want to call his profession - an artist. 

17 If the ideas became gods, then the consciousness of [their] 
harmony would become devotion, humility and hope. 

18 Religion must permeate everywhere the spirit of moral man, 
as if it were his element. This lucid chaos of divine thoughts and 
feelings we call enthusiasm. 

it) To have genius is the natural condition of mankind; but it 
too must come healthy from the hands of nature. And since love 
is for women what genius is for men, we must think of the golden 
age as that where love and genius are universal. 

20 An artist is everyone who makes the goal and centre of his 
existence the development of his mind. 

21 It is characteristic of humanity that it must rise above 
humanity. 

22 What do the few remaining mystics do? They more or less 
form the raw chaos of still existing religions. But only individually, 
on a small scale, through some feeble efforts. But act on a grand 


Schlegel alludes to the famous debate concerning the nature of the Enlightenment, 
which began in 1784 in the Btrhmsiht Mmatsschnfi. Among the contributors to 
the debate were Kant, Hamann and Mendelssohn. 
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scale from all sides and with great masses; let us awaken all religions 
from their graves, and through the omnipotence of science and art 
enliven and create anew the immortal. 

23 Virtue is reason formed into energy. 

24 The symmetry and organization of history teaches us that 
humanity, for as long as it existed and developed, has really always 
been and become one individual, one person. To the great person 
of humanity God became man. 

25 The life and energy of poetry consists in its going outside 
itself, tearing off a piece of religion, and then returning into itself 
by absorbing it. The same is true for philosophy. 

26 Wit is the appearance, the external flash, of fantasy. 4 Hence 
its divinity and the similarity to the wit of mysticism. 

27 Plato’s philosophy is a worthy preface to a future religion. 

28 Man is nature’s creative backward glance upon itself. 

29 Man is free when he produces God or makes him visible. In 
this way he becomes immortal. 

30 Religion is absolutely unfathomable. Everywhere one can 
probe deeper into it ad infinuum. 

31 Religion is the centripetal and centrifugal power of the human 
spirit, and what unites both. 

32 Whether the salvation of the world is to be expected from 
intellectuals? I do not know. But it is time that all artists meec as 
sworn brothers in an eternal alliance. 

33 What is moral in a writing lies not in its subject matter, or 
in the relation of the speaker to his audience, but in the spirit of 
its execution. If this breathes the whole wealth of humanity, then 
it is moral. But if it is only the work of an isolated power or art, 
then it is not. 

34 Whoever has religion will speak in verse. But, to seek and 
discover religion, philosophy is the instrument. 

35 Just as the ancient generals spoke to their warriors before 
battle, so the moralist should speak to people in the struggle of our 
age. 

36 Every complete person has genius. True virtue is geniality. 

37 The highest good, and all that is useful, is culture. [Bildung] 


‘ On the concept of wit, see Pollen, note 18. 
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38 In the world of language or, what means the same, in the 
world of art and culture, religion appears necessarily as mythology 
or the Bible. 

39 The duty of the Kantian relates to the command of honour, 
the voice of our calling and the divinity in us, as the dried plant 
to the fresh flower on the living stem. 

40 A limited relation to the divinity must be as unbearable to 
the mystic as a limited view or concept of it. 

41 There is no greater need of the moment than a spiritual 
counterweight against the Revolution, and against the despotism 
that it exercises over minds by the concentration of the highest 
worldly interests. Where should we seek and find this counter¬ 
weight 5 The answer is not difficult. Indisputably, within ourselves. 
And whoever has grasped the centre of humanity there, he will also 
have found the centre of modern culture and the harmony of all 
hitherto divided and conflicting sciences and arts. 

42 If one believes the philosophers, then what we call religion is 
only an intentionally more popular, or an instinctively primitive, 
form of philosophy. The poets seem to regard religion as a degener¬ 
ate form of poetry, which fails to understand its beautiful game by 
taking itself too seriously and one-sidedly. Nevertheless, the philos¬ 
ophers confess and recognize that they begin and perfect themselves 
only with religion; and poetry strives only after the infinite and 
despises mundane utility and culture, which are the exact opposites 
of religion. So eternal peace among artists is not far away. 

43 What human beings are among the creations of the earth art¬ 
ists are among human beings. 

44 We do not see God; but we see the divine everywhere. We 
see it initially and most properly, however, in the heart of a sensitive 
soul or in the depths of a living human creation. You can immedi¬ 
ately feel, or immediately think, nature or the universe, but not 
therefore divinity. Only among people can a person write divine 
poetry, have divine thoughts or live with religion. No person can 
be the direct mediator for himself, even for his own spirit, because 
this mediator must be purely objective, having his centre outside 
the perceiving subject. A person can select and appoint his 
mediator; but he can select and appoint only those who have selec¬ 
ted themselves. A mediator is whoever perceives the divine in him¬ 
self, and whoever sacrifices himself to preach, proclaim and present 





the divine to everyone through morals and actions, words and 
deeds. If this impulse does not arise, then what was perceived was 
neither the divine nor one's own. To mediate, and to be mediated, 
is the whole higher life of man, and every artist is a mediator for 
all others. 5 

45 An artist is whoever has his centre within himself. Whoever 
fails to find it there must select a particular leader and mediator 
outside himself; of course, not forever but only at first. For without 
a living centre a person cannot exist; and if someone does not have 
this in himself, then he must seek it only in another person; onlv 
another person’s centre can excite and awaken his own. 

46 Poetry and philosophy arc, according to how one takes them, 
different spheres, different forms or even the factors of religion. For 
just try to join them and you will get nothing other than religion. 

47 God is everything purely original and supreme, therefore the 
individual himself in his highest power. But are not nature and the 
world individuals? 

48 Where philosophy stops, poetry must begin. A common stand¬ 
point - a natural way of thinking solely in opposition to art and 
culture, living just to exist should not exist at all, i.e. no realm 
of crudity should be conceived beyond the limits of culture. Every 
thinking member of an organization feds his limits only with his 
unity in relation to the whole. One should contrast philosophy, for 
example, not only with non-philosophy but poetry. 

49 To give the league of artists a specific end means to replace 
an eternal union with a meagre institute; in other words, it reduces 
the community of saints to a state. 

50 You marvel at the age, at its seething gigantic energy, at its 
convulsions, and do not know what new births to expect. But do 
not mistake yourselves and answer the question: whether anything 
can happen to humanity that does not already have its basis in 
humanity? Must not all movement come from the centre; and where 
lies the centre? The answer is dear, and the appearances also indi¬ 
cate that there will be a great resurrection of religion, a universal 
metamorphosis. Of course, religion in itsdf is eternal, constant and 
unchanging like the divinity itself, but for just this reason it appears 
newly shaped and transformed. 

On the doctrine ot mediation, set Nuvalis, Pollen, no 74 and L'nnersal Bromltm, 

no. 398. 
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51 We do not know what a human being is until we explain from 
the essence of humanity why some people have sense and spirit and 
not others. 

52 To come forward as the representative of a religion is more 
sacrilegious than to want to found a new religion. 

53 No activity is so human as one that simply completes, unites 
and fosters. 

54 The artist should want to rule as little as serve. He can only 
create, do nothing but create; and so for the state he can only create 
masters and servants and elevate politicians and economists to 
artists. 

55 Many-sidedness requires not only a comprehensive system, 
hut also a sense for the chaos outside it; just as humanity requires 
a sense for what is beyond humanity. 

56 Just as the Romans were the only nation that was entirely a 
nation, so our age is the first true age. 

57 You will find a wealth of culture in our highest poetry; 
but the depths of humanity should he found only with philo¬ 
sophers. 

58 Even the so-called teachers of the people hired by the state 
should become priests and spiritually minded; but they can become 
so only if they attach themselves to a higher culture. 

59 Nothing is more witty and grotesque than the old mythology 
and Christianity. That is because both are so mystical. 

60 Precisely individuality is the original and eternal in human 
beings. Personality is not so important. To pursue the education 
and development of this individuality as the highest calling would 
be divine egoism. 

61 One has talked for a long time about the power of the letter 
without really knowing what one is saying. It is time for it to be 
taken seriously, so that the spirit awakens and grasps again the lost 
magical wand. 

62 One has only as much morals as one has philosophy and 
poetry. 

63 The realty central intuition of Christianity is sin. 

64 Through artists humanity will become one individual, since 
they connect the past and future with the present. They are the 
higher organ of the soul, where the living spirits of outer humanity 
meet, and in which inner humanity begins to act. 
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65 Only through education does a human being, who is wholly 
that, become everywhere a human being and penetrated by 
humanity. 

66 The original Protestants wanted to live faithfully according to 
Scripture, to take it atone seriously and to destroy everything else. 

67 Religion and morals are symmetrically opposed, like poetry 
and philosophy. 

68 If you make your life human you have done enough; but the 
heights of art, and the depths of science, you will never attain with¬ 
out something divine. 

69 Irony is the dear consciousness of eternal agility, of the infi¬ 
nitely abundant chaos. 

70 Music is more closely related to murals, history to religion; 
for rhythm is the idea of music, but history concerns the primitive. 

71 Only from confusion that is chaotic can a world spring. 

72 It is in vain to seek in what you call aesthetics the harmonic 
wealth of humanity, the beginning and end of culture [ Bildung ]. 
Try to recognize the elements of culture and humanity and worship 
them, especially fire. 

73 There is no dualism without primacy; hence morals is not 
equal to religion but subordinate to it. 

74 Join the extremes, and then you have the true middle. 

75 As the most beautiful blossom of a particular organization, 
poetry is very local; the philosophy of different planets need not be 
so different. 

76 Morality without a sense for paradox is vulgar. 

77 Honour is the mysticism of legality. 

78 All thought of a religious person is etymological, a tracing 
back of all concepts to the original intuition, to what is singular. 

79 There is only one sense, and in that one lie all others. The 
most spiritual is the original, and all the others are derived from it. 

80 Here we agree because we are of one sense; but here we dis¬ 
agree because you or me are missing some sense. Who is right, and 
how can we agree? Only through an education that broadens every 
particular sense to the universal infinite sense. And only through 
our faith in this sense, or in religion, are we already now that which 
we will become. 

81 F.very relation of man to the infinite is religion, that is, of man 
in the fullness of his humanity. When the mathematician calculates 
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infinite quantity that is of course not religion. The infinite thought 
in that fullness is the divinity. 

82 A person lives only in so far as he lives according to his own 
ideas. The principles are the means, the calling the end in itself. 

83 Only through love, and the consciousness of love, does a 
human being become a human being. 

84 To strive after morality is probably one of the greatest wastes 
of time, excepting exercises in piety. Could you grow accustomed 
to having a soul, a spirit? So it is with religion and morals, which 
should not influence the economy and politics of life without 
mediation. 

85 The core, the centre of poetry is found in mythology, and in 
the mysteries of the ancients. Satiate the feeling of life with the 
idea of the infinite and you will understand the ancients and poetry. 

86 Beauty is what reminds us of nature, and therefore excites the 
feeling of the infinite fullness of life. Nature is organic, and the 
highest beauty is therefore eternal and always vegetable. And 
the same holds for morals and love. 

87 A true person is he who has come to the middle point of 
humanity. 

88 There is a beautiful openness that, like a flower, opens only 
to be fragrant. 

89 How should morals belong merely to philosophy, since the 
greatest part of poetry relates to the art of life and to the knowledge 
of the people? Is morals therefore independent of both and some¬ 
thing for itself? Or is it that, like religion, it cannot ever appear 
isolated? 

90 You want to destroy philosophy and poetry to make room for 
religion and morals, which you fail to understand? But you have 
not been able to destroy anything but yourself. 

91 In its ultimate origins, all life is not natural, but divine and 
human; for it must spring from love, just as there can be no intellect 
without spirit. 

92 The only significant opposition against the religion of man 
and artist now emerging everywhere is to be expected from the few 
remaining real Christians. But even they, when the morning sun 
really rises, will fall on their knees and pray. 

93 Polemics can only sharpen the intellect, and should destroy 
irrationality. It is completely philosophical. Boundless religious 





wrath and fury loses its dignity when it appears as polemic, having 
a definite direction toward a single object and goal. 

94 The few revolutionaries that were in the Revolution were mys¬ 
tics, as only the French of our age can be. They made their charac¬ 
ters and accions into a religion. But in the future it will seem the 
highest destiny and dignity of the Revolution that it was the most 
violent incitement to slumbering religion. 

95 The new gospel will appear as a Bible, as Lessing prophesied, 6 
but not as a single book in the customary sense. Even what we call 
the Bible is only a system of books. And that is not arbitrary usage! 
Or is there another word besides ‘Bible’, sav ‘the book’, ‘the absol¬ 
ute book’, to distinguish the idea of an infinite book from a common 
one? Surely there is an eternal, and even a practical difference if a 
book is merely a means to an end or an independent work, an indi¬ 
vidual in its own right, a personified idea. A book cannot have such 
status without the divine, and here our esoteric concept agrees with 
our exoteric; moreover, no idea is isolated but is what it is only 
among all other ideas. An example will explain my meaning. All 
classical poems are connected and inseparable, forming an organic- 
whole; seen properly, they are only one poem, the only one in which 
poetry appears in perfection. Similarly, in a perfect literature all 
books should be one book; and in such an eternally developing book 
the gospel of humanity and culture will be revealed. 

96 All philosophy is idealism, and there is no true realism other 
than in poetry. But poetry and philosophy are only extremes. If 
one says that some are uncompromising idealists while others are 
determined realists, then that is a true remark. Put differently, it 
means that there are no completely cultivated human beings, that 
there is no religion. 

97 A good omen that even a physicist - the profound Baader 7 - 
has raised himself from the midst of physics to anticipate poetry, 
to honour the elements as organic individuals, and to point at the 
divine in the very heart of matter! 


Lessing, Education of the Human Race, no. 86 ‘It will certainly come, the age of 
a new gospel, which has been promised to us in the elemertary books of the New 
Testament’. Lessing refers to John 14: 6. 

Kranr. von Baader (1765-1841), Bavarian SatutpMosoph . Schlegcl probably has 
in mind Baader's Veber das pythagoraitehe Quadrat in der Sulur oder die vier Weit- 
grgenJen (1708). See Novalis to Schlegel, 20 January 1799, Sihnften. tv, p. 273. 
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98 Think of something finite formed into the infinite, and you 
think of a human being. 

99 If you want to penetrate the heart of physics, then consecrate 
yourself to the mysteries of poetry. 

100 We will know people when we know the centre of the earth. 

101 Where there is politics or economics there is no morals. 

102 The first among us who had an intellectual intuition of 
morals, and who recognized and proclaimed under divine inspi¬ 
ration the model of perfect humanity in the forms of art and 
antiquity, was the holy Winckelmann." 

103 Whoever does not know nature through love will never know 
her. 

104 Primal love appears never pure but in various shapes and 
guises: as trust, humility, devotion, serenity, loyalty, shame and 
gratitude; but mostly as longing and as quiet melancholy. 

105 Fichte is supposed to have attacked religion? v If the interest 
in the supersensible is the essence of religion, his whole doctrine 
is religion in the form of philosophy. 

106 Do not squander your faith and love on the political world, 
but sacrifice your inner self to the world of science and art in a 
holy firestorm of eternal creation. 10 

107 In undisturbed harmony Hiilsen’s muse creates beautiful, 
sublime thoughts about culture, humanity and love." It is morals 
in the higher sense, but morals permeated by religion, moving from 
the artificial flux of the syllogism into the free stream of the epic. 


J J. Winckelmann (1717-1768), German classicist. His works on Greek art, 
especially his Cedanken ueber die Xaehahmung det grtechtsthen Werke in tier Mah- 
lerey and Bildhauer Kunsl (1755), were an important influence on the voting 
Schiegel. 

Schiegel refers to ‘the atheism controversy', which arose in 1799 when Fichte wav 
removed from his position it Jena on the grounds that he had preached atheism. 
On the details of this debate, sec Breazeaic, Fuhle, Early Philosophical Writings, 
pp. 40-4, 417-32. Schiegel and Novalis defended Fichte, arguing that he was not 
an atheist, and that, m any case, he had a full right ro express his views. 

I his aphorism was written to console Novalis for the hostile reception of Fatih 
and Love. In his marginal notes to the Idem, Novalis wrote: ‘I heed your advice, 
dear friend.’ See Novalis, Scknften, ill, p. 402 

August Ludwig Hiilsen (1765-1810), educator and philosopher, also an occasional 
contributor to the Athenaeum. Schiegel perhaps refers to his ‘Ueber die naturliche 
Gleichheit dcr Menschen’, which appeared in 1799 in the Athenaum, vol It, part 
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108 What can be done, as long as philosophy and poetry are 
separated, is done and perfected. So it is time to unite them 
both. 

109 Fantasy and wit are for you the one and all: Interpret the 
pleasing illusion and take the game seriously. You will then grasp 
the heart of things and see your revered art in a higher light. 

110 The distinction between religion and morals lays quite simply 
in the old division of all things into sacred and human, provided 
that one only correctly understands it. 

hi Your goal is art and science, your life love and culture 
[Bildung]. Without knowing it, you are on the way to religion. 
Recognize this and you will be sure of achieving your goal. 

112 In our age, or any other, nothing better can be said in praise 
of Christianity other than that the author of the Speeches on Religion 
is a Christian. 

113 The artist who does not sacrifice his whole self is a useless 
servant. 

114 No artist should be by himself alone the artist of artists, the 
central artist, the director of all others; but all should be it, each 
from their own standpoint. None should be merely a representative 
of his kind, but should relate himself and his kind to the whole, 
which he should direct and rule. Like the Roman senators, true 
artists are a nation of kings. 

115 If you want to act on a grand scale, then inspire and educate 
young men and women. This is still the first place to find fresh 
energy and health; and in this way the most important reformations 
have been achieved. 

116 Outer nobility is to genius in the man, as beauty is to the 
ability to love or the soul in the woman. 

117 Philosophy is an ellipse. The centre, which we are closer to 
now, is the autonomy of reason. The other centre is the idea of the 
universe, and here philosophy and religion intersect. 

118 The blind ones who talk of atheism! Are there any more 
theists? Is any human mind master of the idea of divinity? 

119 Honour the true philologists! They do something divine, for 
they spread a feeling for art over the whole domain of scholarship. 
No scholar should be merely a craftsman. 

120 As long as we remain Germans, the spirit of the old heroes 
of German art and science should be ours too. The German artist 
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has either no character or that of an Albrecht Diirer, Kepler, Hans 
Sachs, Luther or Jakob Boehme. This character is fair, sincere, 
thorough, exact and profound, but therefore innocent and some¬ 
what clumsy. Onlv among the Germans is it a national characteristic 
to honour art and science purely for the sake of art and science. 

121 If you only listen to me now and see why you cannot under¬ 
stand one another, then I have achieved my goal. When the sense 
for harmony has been aroused, then it will be time to say more 
harmoniously the one thing that will always have to be said again. 

122 Where the artists form a lamily, there are the original 
assemblies of humanity. 

123 False universality is that which grinds off all the individual 
forms of culture and rests upon the mediocre average. On the other 
hand, through a true universality art, for example, will become more 
artistic than it has been on its own, poetry will hecome more poetic, 
criticism more critical, history more historical, and so on. This uni¬ 
versality can arise when a simple ray of religion and morality 
touches and impregnates a chaos of combinative wit. Then the high¬ 
est poetry and philosophy will blossom by itself. 

124 Why does the highest express itself so often now as a false 
tendency? Because no one can understand himself who does not 
understand his fellows. You must first believe that you are not 
alone, you must intuit everywhere infinitely much, and you must 
rot grow tired of cultivating your sense until you have at last found 
the original and essential. Then the genius of time will appear to 
you and will softly tell you what is proper and what is not. 

125 Whoever intuits the highest in himself and does not know 
how' to interpret it should read the Speeches on Religion , and what 
he feels will become clear to him to the point of putting it in word 
and speech. 

126 A family can form itself only around a loving woman. 

127 Women need the poetry of poets much less, because their 
inner essence is poetry. 

128 Mysteries are feminine. They veil themselves gladly, but they 
want to be seen and solved. 

129 In religion there is always morning and the rosy light of 
dawn. 

130 Only he who is at one with himself can be at one with the 
world. 
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131 The secret meaning of sacrifice is the destruction of the 
finite because it is finite. To prove that it happens only for this 
reason the most noble and beautiful must be selected, above all 
a human being, the flower of the earth. Human sacrifice is the 
most natural sacrifice. But a human being is more than the flower 
of the earth; he is rational and nothing more than an eternal 
self determining to infinity. Hence man can sacrifice only himself, 
and he does so in an omnipresent sanctum of which the rabble 
sees nothing. All artists are Dedans, 12 and to become an artist 
means nothing other than to consecrate onself to the subterranean 
divinities. In the enthusiasm of destruction the meaning of divine 
creation first reveals itself. Only in the midst of death is the 
spark of eternal life ignited. 

132. Separate religion entirely from morals and you have the real 
force of evil in man, the frightening cruel, raging and inhuman 
principle, which lies originally in his spirit. Here the separation of 
the inseparable is punished most horribly. 

133. To begin with 1 speak only with those who are facing the 
Orient. 

134. You suspect something higher in me and ask why I am silent 
right at the threshold? This is because it is still so early in the 
day, 

I3S- The national gods of the Germans are not Hermann and 
Wotan, but art and science. Think again of Kepler, Dtlrer, Luther, 
Boehme, and then of Lessing, Winckelmann, Goethe and Fichte. 
Virtue is applicable not to morals alone; it holds also for art and 
science, which have their rights and duties. And this spirit, this 
power and virtue, distinguishes the Germans in their treatment of 
art and science. 

136. Of what am I proud, and of what may I be proud, as an 
artist? Of the decision that eternally separates and isolates me from 
everything common; of that work that divinely surpasses every 
intention and whose intention no one will fathom completely; of 
the capacity to worship the perfect that faces me; of the conscjous- 
ness that I can inspire my fellows to do their best, and that every¬ 
thing they create is a gain for me. 

|; Dedans: a Roman family, the Decii, of which a grandfather, father and son gave 

their lives for Rome. 
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137. The devotion of the philosophers is theory, the pure 
intuition of the divine, reflective, peaceful and serene in quiet soli¬ 
tude. Spinoza is the ideal for this. The religious state of the poet 
is more passionate and communicative. At the beginning there is 
enthusiasm, at the end there remains mythology. What lies in the 
middle has the character of life, including even sexual differences. 
Mysteries are, as said before, feminine; and orgies seek, in the 
exuberance of masculine power, to conquer everything around them 
or to impregnate it. 

138 Just because Christianity is a religion of death it must be 
treated with the greatest realism; it could have its orgies as well as 
the old religion of nature and life. 

139 There is no self-knowledge other than the historical. No one 
knows who he is who does not know who his fellows are, especially 
the highest fellow of the brotherhood, the master of masters, the 
genius of the age. 

140 One of the most important concerns of the brotherhood is 
to remove again all the outsiders who have sneaked into its ranks. 
Bungling should no longer be tolerated. 

i4t Oh, how miserable are your concepts of genius (and here I 
mean the best among you). Where you find genius I find not seldom 
a wealth of false tendencies, the very soul of incompetence. Some 
talent and much bombast is praised by all and they pride themselves 
on knowing that the genius is incorrect and that he must be so. So 
is this idea also lost? Is not the thoughtful person the one most fit 
to perceive the word of the spirit? Only the spiritual has a spirit, 
a genius, and every genius is universal. Whoever is only representa¬ 
tive has only talent. 

142 Like the merchants of the Middle Ages, the artists today 
should join together into a Hansa to defend one another to some 
extent. 

143 There is no great world but the world of the artists. They 
lead a noble life. But they still lack good manners. This they 
could develop if everyone expressed themselves freely and hap¬ 
pily, and if they fully felt and understood the worth of the 
others. 

144 You demand, once and for all, an original mind from a 
thinker, and a certain amount of inspiration you even permit the 
poet. But do you know what that means? Without knowing it, you 
have trespassed on sacred ground; you are ours. 





145 All human beings are somewhat ridiculous and grotesque, 
merely because they are human; and in this respect artists are 
doubly human. So it is, so it was, and so it will be. 

146 Even in the most external practices, the way of life of artists 
should differ completely from the way of life of other people. They 
are Brahmins, a higher caste, but ennobled not through birth but 
self-consecration. 

147 What the free person absolutely creates, that to which the 
unfree person relates everything, that is his religion. There is a deep 
meaning to the expression (and other similar ones): this or that is 
his god, or his idol. 

148 Who unseals the magical book of art and frees the captive 
holy spirit? Only a fellow spirit. 

149 Without poetry religion will be dark, false and evil; without 
philosophy it will be indulgent in its lechery, and lustful to the 
point of self-emasculation. 

150 One can neither explain nor conceive the universe, only intuit 
or reveal it. Only stop calling the system of empiricism the universe; 
and for the present, if you have not already understood Spinoza, 
learn its true religious idea in the Speeches on Rehgton. 

151 In all forms of feeling religion can break out. Wild rage and 
the sweetest pain border immediately next to one another, as do 
consuming hatred and the innocent smile of happy humility. 

152 If you want to see complete humanity, seek a family. In a 
family souls organically grow into one; and for just this reason it 
is pure poetry. 

153 All independence is original, and all originality is moral, the 
originality of the whole person. Without it there is no energy of 
reason or beauty of soul. 

154 One first speaks completely frankly, totally carefree and 
exactly to the point of the highest. 

155 1 have stated some ideas that point to the centre of things. 
I have greeted the dawn in my opinion, from my point of view. 
Whoever knows the way, do the same in your opinion, from your 
point of view . 


To Novalis 

You do not hesitate before the threshhold, but in your spirit poetry 
and philosophy have deeply interpenetrated one another. Your 
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spirit stood closest to me with these images of the inconceivable 
truth. What you have thought, f think; what I thought, you will 
think, or you have already thought it. There are misunderstandings 
that only confirm the highest understanding of one another. Every 
doctrine of the eternal Orient belongs to all artists. I name you 
instead of all the others. 



Philosophical Lectures: 
Transcendental Philosophy (excerpts) 
Jena, 1800-1801 
Friedrich Schlegel 




II: Theory of Human Nature 

When we speak now of a theory of human nature, we do not refer 
to what is usually understood by that name, namely everything that 
a person who begins to reflect wants to know. Our theory concerns 
the vocation of man. According to it, there is no universal vocation 
of man, because every person has his own ideal; and only the striv¬ 
ing after this idea! will make him moral. 

The opposite theory or a universal one would be only formal and 
would not bring people any further in a moral respect. 

The vocation of man should be stated as a whole; and this can 
be found, because every individual presents the whole. Man should 
be considered as human society, or as the relation of man to man. 
The universal schematism' for the theory of man is: all human 
society can be reduced to family, hierarchy and republic. 

Preliminary Reminder. One should not expect here the customary 
theory ol natural right. 2 One cannot derive the concepts of family 

The lectures on transcendental philosophy were delivered during the winter sem¬ 
ester of iSoo-iSot at the University of Jena. Schlegel completed the lectures on 
24 March, 1801. 

These lectures represent Sclilcgel’s most systematic early reflections on political 
philosophy They are an epitome of some of the fundamental early romantic doc¬ 
trines: an ethic of love, the value of community and individuality, a social concep¬ 
tion of the self and right, and an idealism and optimism regarding the future. 
Although the lectures still defend a republican point of view, their defence of 
aristocracy and the hierarchy give further evidence of a growing conservatism 

What follows are excerpts from part 11, the ‘Theory of Human Nature’. In part 
1, the ‘Theory of the World,' Schlcgel developed the general principles of his 
metaphysics, epistemology and philosophy of nature. Part 111, ‘Return of Philos¬ 
ophy into Itself, considers methodological issues in transcendental philosophy. 

The translation follows the text in KA x:i, 1-105. All the titles in the text, 
unless indicated by brackets, are Schlegel’s own. I have excerpted that material 
most directly relevant to Schlegel’s political thought Footnotes followed by letters 
are Schlegel’s own. 

1 Schematism {Schemaitsmus): a Kantian technical term. The schema is a represen¬ 
tation of the imagination that mediates between the pure a priori concepts of the 
understanding and the intuitions of sensibility to show which instances the con¬ 
cept applies to in experience. See CPS, B, pp. 178-80 
1 Natural right { Xaturrtchi). the German term is ambiguous; it can refer to either 
natural right or natural law. According to customary natural law theories, such 
as those of Hobbes and Locle, the state is wstified on the basis of natural law, 
by its agreement with principles that are valid of human nature as such apart 
from any society or state. Schlcgel argues here, however, that natural law must 
be placed within a social and political context and that it is justified onlv from 
within it. 
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and republic from the concepts of right; they stand much higher. 
The concept of a republic implies something that is an end in itself, 
something that presents the vocation of man in its perfection, when 
that vocation rests upon the agreement of everyone. The republic 
will be derived from the vocation of man, and from the fact that 
the vocation of man is achieved onlv in society and the community 
of everyone. 

In general, we doubt that natural right is a science.* Its first prin¬ 
ciple - the concept of right, of equality - is not scientific; it is a 
priori. It can be derived from the concept of human society, and 
this is constructed* through the task of constructing the vocation 
of man. But from that no science can be derived. If one wants to 
raise natural right to a science, then one must know all the circum¬ 
stances that can take place among men. Natural right is nothing 
more than - positive jurisprudence, philosophically treated. This 
cannot take place systematically. 


In constructing our concepts we have to abstract entirely from 
the empirical. This is true of all three concepts, the family, republic 
and hierarchy. For we should construct the concepts. But, on the 
other hand, it is also not our aim to set up ideals, e.g. of a state. 
If one wants to give rules about how to create a perfect state, one 
enters the realm of practice, where it is empty and not applicable. 

The common centre from which the three concepts are to be 
constructed is human society. This relates to the task of characteriz¬ 
ing the vocation of man, for the vocation of man is attainable only- 
through human society - a condition to which man as man is bound, 
and from which morals proceeds and what determines the proper 
character of man, and rationality. 

Now the essence of man consists in his vocation, and the possibil¬ 
ity of attaining it. 

One should tall natural right rational right. Its foundation is apualtly. 
‘Constructed’ {konstrutert) a Kantian technical term for the method of mathemat¬ 
ics. See CPR, p. B, 741. Wc construct a concept when it is presented or exhibited 
a priori to our intuition. To construct a triangle, for example, is to draw on the 
basis of a general definition an enclosed three-sided figure. In extending the 
method to philosophy, Schlegel followed the practice of Schelling, who had used 
the method extensively in his Xaturphilosuphie. See Schelling, ‘Leber die Kon- 
struktion in der Philosophic’, H'erhr, 111, pp. 545-71 
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Whoever grasps the basic concepts of human society therefore 
knows man entirely. He knows him according to his external con¬ 
ditions and relations. His knowledge is objective, and therefore 
universal. 

A theory of the inner human powers is only subjective; it is, as 
it were, the expression of experiments with oneself, and for just 
this reason subjective. But the proper knowledge of man consists 
in the correct knowledge of the external relations of men among 
one another. 

The theory of inner powers leads us theoretically to a description 
of consciousness. This can be also considered practically if it has 
the aim of presenting inner development, the power that is only- 
possible, through a universal schematism. But this is only subjec¬ 
tive. Hence no schematism has priority. What is objective in it is 
merely that there is some kind of schematism. A history of con¬ 
sciousness is indeed necessary, but it still does not give knowledge 
of man, because the single higher power is dissipated. He who wants 
to know man as a whole must consider him in society, for here he 
acts with all his powers. 


We now have to seek the categories of society. In the concept of 
society lies immediately the concept community and the concept 
freedom. 

Society is unity in multiplicity and multiplicity in unity. But if 
freedom were absolute there could be no community, and vice 
versa. We therefore must seek a mediating concept that unites both 
concepts and makes them possible. This is the concept of equality , 
the foundation of rational right. Here we speak not of physical but 
moral equality. 

Our three concepts follow from the proposition concerning 
the vocation of man: that a person can he a person only among 
people. 

It is an important question whether those categories of society - 
community , freedom and equality - are applicable to all three 
societies [family, hierarchy, republic] or if any is applicable only to 
one. 

The answer to this question will shed some light on the forms 
of government and their relation to the original society. The 
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opposition between family and hierarchy is very clear, since one is 
a natural and the other a spiritual relationship. Every human associ¬ 
ation that has only a spiritual end has a character that is different 
from the character of the state, and we find community with the 
concept of hierarchy. (The relationship between the political 
philosopher and positive jurisprudence is approximately as follows: 
the philosopher should be the legal counsel at the highest tribunal.) 

The church should be a completely spiritual community. But 
every society that is based upon a completely spiritual community is 
not capable of any fixed law's and constitution. It rests upon absolute 
freedom, and is progressive ad infinitum.* 

The construction of the three fundamental political concepts is 
the proper answer to the question of the vocation of man, and to 
know this vocation is the knowledge of man. 

The doctrine of the highest good is completely identical with the 
theory of human nature. 4 The highest good should be, and deter¬ 
mines, the end of all ends . 1 Taken subjectively, the question of the 
highest good is probably not capable of a definite answer. One could 
only say: man should strive to be himself. Then everyone has their 
highest good and it lacks objectivity. 

On the other hand, an objective determination of the question 
of the highest good is possible if we relate it to the three basic 
concepts. The highest good may not be applied to the supersensible. 
It is the source of the useful, of right, and it corresponds to moral¬ 
ity. But the supersensible is above all these things. 

The highest good is community and freedom. Hence he who pro¬ 
motes community and freedom has done service for humanity. 
Our concepts must be completely separated from all experience. 

’ 1 lere a writing by Lessing should be noted: Conversations on Frit Masonry ‘ Less¬ 
ing was on the path toward philosophy. This is shown by his valuable book On 
the Education of the Human Rate. It is to be regretted that he did not live another 
twelve years. Surely, he would become for philosophy what Goethe was for poetry 
Politics is the science of the highest good. 

4 Highest good ( hdchsten Cut), a term introduced by Kant, CPR, B, p. 838, for the 
perfect correspondence between happiness and the worthiness for happiness or 
virtue in the design of nature. Following Fichte, Schiegel regards this ideal as a 
goal to be achieved by human action, not as a reality that is an object of faith. 

’ Lessing, F.mu uni Fait , Cesprdche jur Fremaurtr, first appeared anonymously in 
1778 The work was basic to Schlcgel’s conception of the invisible church. See 
Philosophical Fragments, KA xvm, p. 250 ‘Lessing's Free Masonry is the ideal of 
the church’ (no. 678). 
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Concerning the republic. One should not think here of the consti¬ 
tution of a state, as it is now or has been. It is possible that all 
states suffer a revolution; on the other hard, the revolutions that 
have occurred amount to nothing at all. All states are based upon 
money, but money does not arise by accident; it could be therefore 
taken away, so that the states were deprived of their foundation. 
All the present states would collapse in ruins. 

Concerning hierarchy. This concept must be abstracted from the 
papacy. If the hierarchy is aristocratic, or has a worldly power, then 
it is diametrically opposed to the true concept. It therefore is to be 
abstracted from all experience. 

Concerning the family. This concept too must be abstracted from 
all experience. This seems to be most difficult. But this relationship, 
too, as it is given in experience, does not exhaust the concept. It 
therefore must be able to give a new relationship. From the present 
relationship of a family no republic can arise. A change of the family 
relationship could be effected by chance if a legislator could over¬ 
turn the law's of inheritance so that the daughter inherited the goods 
and the sons were provided for. In the present family relations gen¬ 
eral morality is oppressed and it can take place only by chance on 
an individual basis. 6 

Hence for our three basic concepts we must abstract entirely from 
experience. They must be thought as only the schematism of 
society With our a priori construction concerning them our investi¬ 
gation is brought to a close. 

[Principles of Morals] 

To bring clarity to our whole exposition, we must anticipate the 
principles of morals. 

In the very concept of morals lies a relation to life. Morals is a 
philosophy of life. But perhaps it is not the whole philosophy of 
life. There is something in life that it does not consider. This is 
something completely different from practice. Practice relates to the 
outer person, but this relates to the inner person. We can easily 
distinguish between a higher life of the inner person and its external 

* Here Schlegcl criticize* the prevailing system of primogeniture, according to 

which the eldest son had an exclusive right to inherit his father's estate. 
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relations or practice, everyday life. This latter is what is meant when 
we speak of morals as a philosophy of life. - The philosophy of the 
inner person is religion, or the philosophy of religion. 

If we will grant it initially only as an hypothesis that the principles 
of the philosophy of life , or morals , are applicable to infinitely many 
objects, then we must find a centre from which we can proceed to 
the infinite and go back again. 

What offers itself to us here is the analogy of philosophy itself. 

With the construction of philosophy we had two basic concepts 
and a final proposition, by which we could construct philosophy 
itself. 

In just the same manner we will proceed in the constitution of 
the principles of morals. 

The two basic concepts of morality are education [Bildung] and 
honour. 

(Concerning education, we speak not of external culture, hut the 
development oj independence.) 

What is the basic proposition, the first principle of morality? 

The universal formulae of ethics cannot help us. Kant placed the 
first principle of morality in universality. Only our principle must 
be diametrically opposed to universality, because it derives from the 
concepts of education and honour. It therefore must be: individu¬ 
ality, originality. 

Only honour gives morality to people/ Only it takes them further. 

Genetic Presentation of the Whole 

We began philosophy with the demand that it be a science of the 
whole human being. It therefore must produce itself from within 
and then go outside itself. In this wav arises a philosophy of life, 
where only the guidelines, the first principles, can be given, because 
t/s applicability is infinite. Precisely that the philosophy of life cannot 
be completed, that its application is infinite, that is the motif of 
philosophy that compels it to return into itself. 

The theory of human nature should teach what is real in the 
totality of a person. What we should expect from it is not a 
theory of the inner person, but an answer to the question of the 
vocation of man. In answering it we came to the concept of 

J The principles and feelings of morality are objective. 
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society. We also found a schematism for society, where its basic 
concepts were determined according to their relationship and 
categories. One could call the basic principles also principles of 
politics if politics should be a science. In these basic concepts we 
will find the basic concepts from which alone right can be derived 
by reason. 

Hence here politics is given priority and the doctrine of natural 
right is the applied, the derived, because the basic concepts so relate 
to one another. There could be a society even if there were no right, 
namely that which would be superior tn right. 

Similarly, in the doctrine of natural right only the first principles 
are derived, namely from the basic political concepts. The applica¬ 
bility is then infinite. In the doctrine of natural right this is even 
more the ea,e than in other fields, e g. morals. 

The principles of politics - morals - natural right - and religion 
stand in an immediate connection; they influence one another. To 
be complete in our anticipation of them, we must touch upon 
them all. 

[Schlegel now embarks upon a short metaphysical excursus deal¬ 
ing with the metaphysical problem of freedom (KA xn, pp. 52- 
4). He argues that both the voluntarist and determinist wrongly 
presuppose a mechanistic conception of nature. If we view nature 
as an organism, though, we can see freedom as part of nature with 
no danger of fatalism.] 


Principles of Religion 

We proceed here as we did with philosophy and morals, namely 
we seek two basic concepts and a principle. 

We will find these concepts most easily in the opposition of exter¬ 
nal life. Wc seek, however, the principles of the philosophy of inner 
life. We proceed to consider inner life, because the external is only 
individual and does not satisfy us. 

The higher life of the inner human being relates to the whole. This 
is the criterion of religion. One of the basic concepts is nature. It is 
completely objective. 

We now have to search for that concept opposed to it; therefore, 
something that is completely subjective and that relates to the whole. 
This is love. 
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We have to search for the maxims of religion in opposition to 
morals, because we make deductions from the opposition of our 
concepts- In morals the principle is individuality, naturalness , or 
independence or originality. 

Here it will be the opposite of that - therefore, universality. The 
individual viewpoint should be cancelled. 

Everything conflicts with our viewpoint that does not have a 
relation to the whole, the infinite. Here it is opposed to the concept 
of freedom of the will, in so far as it, apart from other powers in a 
person, designates a special capacity for an absolute beginning, a new 
causal series.' 

(This is Kant’s concept of freedom of the will.) 

But we can agree as little with the concept of freedom, which 
we find in Jacobi. 

With Kant, freedom is of course the opposite of mechanism. 

But Jacobi accepts a much higher mechanism. It is indifferent, 
he says, whether i( is a mechanism of being or of consciousness 
(and here we agree with him). 

Mechanism is certainly the evil principle in philosophy and 
reality. (Because in mechanism finitude is posited absolutely.) But 
if one wants to determine the opposing good principle as freedom, 
the kind of opposition is not properly characterized, namely when 
freedom is only the opposition of mechanism. It is also incorrect 
that this freedom is attributable only to man. 

The causality of the whole cannot be thought otherwise than as 
they vaguely intuit; only not with the mechanism of our conscious¬ 
ness having an absolute causality. 

We can attribute absolute causality to people only in the case 
of the causality of love. The world is still imperfect. A beginning 
always must be made, therefore, to perfect it. There must be 
causality in the whole, then, that of course coheres with the 
whole. This is no other than the causality of love. By love every¬ 
thing began, and by love it will be perfected. Who recognizes 
this principle within himself, and who has become a creator 
by doing so, he will make the original fact comprehensible to 
himself. 


Here Schlegel criticizes Kant’s concept of freedom as spontaneity, the power to 
begin a series of causes. See CPR, B. pp. 5fit, 579, 580. 581, 58a, 584. 
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Love is the indifference point, 5 the core of ourselves. 

The two most important positive religions are the mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans, and Christianity. If we wish to relate them 
to our concepts of religion, the mythical religions of antiquity corre¬ 
spond to nature, and Christianity to love. 

[Schlege! now begins a brief excursus on the nature of religion, 
considering such topics as how we know God, the relation between 
God and nature, and the nature of anthropomorphism. See KA xn, 
PP- S3-4-] 

Remark concerning the maxim of religion, universality. 

That it is not imaginary can be shown by appealing to the instinct 
that expresses itself everywhere when a new view of nature has 
become part of oneself. An inner force compels one to communi- 

This maxim shows us most easily the connection between the 
principles of religion and politics. Religion is completely separated 
from morals', they are opposed to one another. But this opposition 
must be united in a higher synthesis, since a life without honour or 
love is pitiable. 

The maxim of religion connects with hierarchy, just as the prin¬ 
ciples of morals do with the family. 

Religion and morals also connect with politics through the nega¬ 
tive elements. Love relates to the highest good, and so does honour. 

The connection takes place through only one element. In edu¬ 
cation there is nothing by which a person will be driven to contrib¬ 
ute to humanity. There is more a reason for separating from it. 

The unifying principle lies in the opposing element. The principles 
and feelings of honour carry objectivity in themselves and join a 
person with all humanity. 

Through the connection of this concept, namely honour, with the 
highest good, and with the manner in which this appears in life, as 
the highest harmony, it assumes a new character. It becomes posi¬ 
tive; one can call it ambition. This is therefore distinct from honour, 
which is merely negative. 


‘Indifference point' llndifferenzpunkt)'. the point where opposites meet and become 
completely one. The term was made famous by Schelling, who used it to charac¬ 
terize the absolute. See his Darsleltung menus Systems der Phtbsophte, Wertee, 111, 
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If we look at history from a moral point of view, then we find 
that these two principles were also valid. 

It is true of morals, as of religion and politics, that philosophy 
can sketch only their outlines. We must oppose, therefore, those 
moralists who wish to construct systems. Morals cannot be com¬ 
prised in a system, because one can borrow only a limited number 
of concepts and principles.' 

Among all moral doctrines, stoicism corresponds best with our 
principles. If one wants to say that Christian morals is purer, we 
answer that Christ taught only love. He did not want to establish a 
morals. 

In stoicism the principle of honour is explained splendidly; and as 
far as moral education is concerned, there is probably no one greater 
than Socrates. One could say of him: he discovered the art of moral 
education. He was not the most educated person himself, but he 
knew how, as far as was practical, to educate others. 

Just as honour is that which negates the separation of morals and 
politics, education is that which connects the externa! with the 
internal person - morals with religion. 

The connection can be expressed in a fact and a precept. 

The fact is: moral education begins with love. 

(Love is regarded here not in its highest abstraction, but merely 
in its subjective origin, as the beginning of universal love.) 

This is the most important fact. The precept is borrowed from 
nature, and says: follow nature. It is the only precept of moral 
education. 

(The highest concept of nature is meant, as the whole, free, 
living, organic, individual.) 

Follow nature therefore means: just as nature is organized, so 
organize yourself. 

How that is to be done is obvious, but everyone can learn only 
from himself. 

The principles of politics are also dependent on morals and 
religion. The developing person isolates himself, but in such a 
manner that he makes a family. The hierarchy cannot be thought 

1 he best morals is found in the annals of Sparta and Rome. Tacitus and Thucyd¬ 
ides arc the greatest moralists; if one is clear about the principles, one can learn 

much more from them than systematic moralists. 
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without activity and the formation of the inner power of a person - 
therefore without religion. The question arises whether the principles 
of politics are demonstrated like those of morals and religion? Cer¬ 
tainly. Namely, the two basic concepts are the family and hierarchy. 
The basic maxim is republicanism. The basic concepts can be very 
exactly determined; they are completely absolute. There is no ques¬ 
tion with them of an approximation to the infinite. 9 

If a society relates to the inner person, and if a definite form is 
moulded on to it, then it is not what it should be. Either it is what 
it should be or it is not at all. It is the same with the family. 

But the opposite case holds w ith the maxim republicanism. I lere 
there is an approximation to the infinite. Republicanism is the prin¬ 
ciple of all societies; hence the approximation to the infinite occurs. 
Even in common states a tendency to approach republicanism is 
visible, even if the form is opposed to it. The first tendency of all 
states was probably always republican. 

Just as now the principles of politics depend on morals and 
religion, so morals and religion would be nothing without politics. 
The principles of politics unite the whole. For just as it is necessary 
that the principles of morals, politics and religion be separated - 
for from not distinguishing them all kinds of confusion arose - it 
is also necessary that they be united again. 

[Schlegel now embarks upon a long discussion of metaphysical 
and religious topics, such as the relation of freedom and necessity 
and the nature of faith. See KA xii , pp. 57-70.] 

Criterion to prove the existence of love. Alt feelings and impulses, 
hence all sympathetic virtues, if they are beautiful, must be able to 
be referred to love. But from what can one see whether one can 
ascribe love to oneself or to someone else? From whether one is cap¬ 
able offriendship. 

Morals and religion are connected with love. Love is what joins 
religion and politics. Love therefore must be applicable to the three 
concepts of politics. And that is indeed the case. A republic is 
unthinkable without love of country. It is obvious that love must 
take place in the family. And the hierarchy has no other material 
than love. 

11 Approximation to the infinite {Annihening ms Unendtiche): a reference to Kant’s 
doctrine of regulative principles. Cf. Oldest Systematic Programme, note 3. 
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For the sympathetic virtues/ that are all to be related to love, 
that are not virtues of obligation, ,u and that therefore have some¬ 
thing free and indeterminate (unlike virtues of obligation) - for 
these the criterion has been found, namely, they are moral when they 
are beautiful. True love must prove itself through deeds; hence the 
criterion of love can be established: whether someone is capable of 
friendship. Nowhere can the principle of love show itself so purely 
as in friendship. 

[At this point (xii, p. 71), Schlegel again considers broader moral 
and metaphysical issues not strictly related to politics. The dis¬ 
cussion of political matters does not begin again until xii, p. 84.] 

Usually, the doctrine of right is considered as the positive, and 
politics is subordinate to it. But here it is the opposite. Politics 
(namely the science of society) is here the positive, and the doctrine 
of right is subordinate to it. 

The categories of society are freedom - equality - community. To 
banish any misunderstanding, we will seek terms with a more defi¬ 
nite meaning instead of these. 

Practical philosophy began by inquiring into the vocation of man. 
This can be sought nowhere but in human nature. But the essence 
of man consists in intellect and fantasy. 

Intellect is the highest power of consciousness joined with the 
characteristic of lawfulness in the relation of the whole to the individual. 

The opposite will be that which drives the finite into the infinite, 
where all laws cease. That is fantasy. This definition will express 
what everyone feels. 

One can say: intellect and fantasy are the elements of the form 
of humanity. Consequently, we still have to seek that which is 
common to them both. It will be visible in a person, but it will not 
be so definitely demonstrable as understanding and fantasy. This is 
freedom, but not freedom of the will or morality, but an absolute 


' These virtues appear especially among the new moralists. 

10 Virtue of obligation {Pfltchltugend)'. the virtue of acting upon some perfect duty, 
that is. wheTe there is a specific duty to some definite person, for example honesty 
and trustworthiness This is opposed to a sympathetic virtue (sympathetische 
Tugerd), which acts upon some imperfect duty, that is, where there is not a specific 
duty to a definite person; a sympathetic virtue would be the sentiments of sym¬ 
pathy or charity. The modem moralists, to which Schlegel refers in his note, are 
most probably Hutcheson, Hume and Rousseau. 
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freedom, that which we call omnipotence. Namely, it is freedom as 
the first condition of fantasy and the final goal of the pure understand¬ 
ing. Understanding is the influence of the higher on the finite; the 
goal is to destroy illusion, or the finite. How this goal is attained 
leads us to freedom. 

A society [formed] according to this concept of freedom will be 
anarchy - one may call it the kingdom of God , or the golden age. 
The essential point is that it will be always anarchy. 

This freedom is the capacity of man; it is the final goal for 
everyone. It is the highest good - but it is an ideal, which can be 
found only through approximation. These conditions are to be 
found only in an opposition, not in an absolute but a relative 
opposition. Namely, freedom is the ideal; we approach it through 
lawfulness. 

But does that [lawfulness] not conflict with freedom? The contra¬ 
diction is resolved when lawfulness is decided by freedom, so that 
a relative freedom arises. Whoever gives himself laws is relatively 
free. And this is the condition of an approximation to absolute 
freedom. 


Philosophy is concerned with the universe, and therefore with unity. 
All philosophy is concerned with unity. But the character of unity 
is different. The unity of our philosophy is harmony, or the unity 
in the relation of the individual to the whole. This philosophy rests 
on the concept of the organism of nature. This concept also extends 
into practical philosophy. Here the first problem was the question of 
the vocation of man. According to our method, we also constructed 
concepts here. We could seek the vocation of man only in his 
essence, and there we found the concepts fantasy , intellect and free¬ 
dom. Freedom is the only reality in wishing, willing, sensing and 
striving. The highest good is freedom, or at least it must be contained 
in it. One enquires into the highest end to be able to examine all 
ends according to it. The concept of freedom is not capable of any 
absolute presentation. Life is only an approximation to it. For prac¬ 
tical purposes the detail of the approximation is more important 
than the pure concept. The condition of the approximation is rela¬ 
tive freedom. This is found through lawfulness as what is opposed 
to absolute freedom, hence autonomy is found to be the first degree 
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of approximation. This autonomy is coordinated with isonomy, 
namely that autonomy should be universal and not relate to the 
individual but the whole, for otherwise it would destroy itself. The 
product of both is harmony , which determines the relation of the 
individual to the whole. The first consequence of this: that we cannot 
consider human beings individually. The question of the vocation of 
man concerns, therefore, not the individual but the whole of 
humanity. We have constructed it as an organic concept. Practical 
philosophy should not construct therefore the ideal of an individual 
person, but the ideal of the whole, of society. 


The middle term between morals and religion is politics. It was 
constructed through the family, hierarchy and republic. 

The family has been established as relating to nature. Hierarchy 
has been left completely indeterminate; it is opposed to the family. 
The family rests upon absolute limitation, whereas hierarchy rests 
upon absolute extension, but not as in any republic. The republic 
comprehends always only the present; the hierarchy should compre- 
hend also the past and future; this extension is based upon the fact 
that humanity is a whole. 

The republic is the highest concept. Every society must be a 
republic, because it must rest upon the categories of autonomy, 
isonomy and harmony. 

If we now want to construct the form of society, we must go 
back to what is real in society. The real is that which consists in 
the connection of part to whole in society, a power - a political 
power. This power must be so characterized that it relates to con¬ 
sciousness and can be explained from it. We must seek a concept 
that expresses the capacity of an absolute decision. This is the consti¬ 
tutive power , that part of the political power that contains absolute 
decisions. 

Regarding the principles of politics, which are also principles of the 
reunification of religion and morals. 

The whole of politics comprises the form of how people can be 
one. The further application can do nothing more than make the 
mediating concept dearer through new constructions. Republicanism 
is the chief concept of society. 
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The forms of the state are referred to by democracy, aristocracy, 
monarchy. To make these forms fruitful, we will first have to con¬ 
struct the matter for the forms; and the concepts of the forms must 
so attach to it that they become comprehensible. 

We enquire into political power, which makes up the political 
matter. 

The executive power is unthinkable without the constitutive, which 
has the right of absolute decision and resolve. But the constitutive 
is thinkable without the executive. In particular, we can think a 
constitutive power, which also had the executive power, though 
only negatively. Everything would happen only through its 
permission. 

We can regard the constitutive power as a negative element of 
political power in general. The positive will now have to relate to 
the whole. That one could express with the concept of representative 
power. But one should distinguish that from what is usually meant; 
namely, one calls representatives those who can be regarded only as 
deputies, who do not present the whole but are only subordinates 
of it. That power can be called representative that presents the 
whole itself and is positive ; for the whole in relation to its parts is 
positive. 

In several states, as we know from history, it was a principle of 
monarchy that the whole was given over to one person as magistrate. 
But the question is not exactly of unity of person, still less that this 
is hereditary. 

For the constitutive power, or the negative element, the converse 
case must arise. Here the principle of democracy becomes the essen¬ 
tial element. It should be that kind of political power that reveals 
itself through absolute decision. This power should unite the sum 
of all individual wills. 

The third concept that reveals itself as a mediator between 
the two previous ones should be referred to as the executive 
power. This is also generally recognized. It is the essence of 
aristocracy. 

It follows t) that every republic is aristocratic. Because it springs 
from both concepts. True aristocracy arises only through the oppo¬ 
sition of the two elements of monarchy and democracy. 2) That 
what is essential in the construction of political power rests upon 
positive and negative power, the latter would not be if one did not 
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refer it to the positive as a whole. The otherwise customary legisl¬ 
ative power then lapses. For each of these three powers cannot be 
other than legislative. 

Not only every state but every society and association is to be 
judged according to this schema. 

But not only in the external, but also in the internal side of a 
person separation, and reunification, are demanded as a problem to 
be solved. All of these concepts are perfectly applicable to the inner 
person, since they are constructed from autonomy and isonomy, 
which are in the inner person. 

With these constructions the principles of politics are completed. 

The essential point was the separation of religion and morals , and 
their reunification through politics. 
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First Epoch II 

508 It is very improbable that the Revolution will ever cease; to 
all appearances it is eternal. One does not need to be in Paris; Burke 
is better than so many travellers. 

538 Should there be a state only so that there are families? Prop¬ 
erty is a family concept. All property is property of the family. Here 
all the so-called tituli' are joined together. A healthy family must 
have a trade. Should children conduct the trade of their fathers? 
Certainly, that is better; the military caste can and should not be a 
trade. Trade is a concept that is inconceivable without the family. 
Estate is only a legal concept. Among themselves the peoples should 
not form a state, like under the Romans, nor a family, like the 
church, but a society. International law should be vegetable . 1 Consti¬ 
tution and representation are chimeras contrary to honour and peace. 

539 Every genuine nation is a great family. 

540 When corrupted, the power of the family turns into the urge 
to dominate. Priests and mandarins should rule - the philosophers 
according to Plato. Intellectuals should form themselves into a 
humanistic estate, like the Christians and the knights of the best 
times. There should be many institutions for the poor, criminals, 
the sick, children. 

The fragments of the Philouphcal Appreniueship {Phtlosopkucke Lehrjahre ) came 
from notebooks collected by Schlegel throughout his lifetime. Of the sixty-five 
notebooks devoted to philosophy, only thirteen survive The fragments were 
ordered by Schlegel himself into ‘epochs’ (Epoehen). These were conceived not 
only chronologically but also thematically, since material written at different times 
was sometimes placed into a single epoch The approximate dates for the epochs 
excerpted here are as follows First Epoch it, 1796-98; First Epoch ill, 1797-1801; 
Second Epoch 1, 1798-99; Second Epoch it, 1798-1801; and Epoch vu, 1802-03. 

These fragments provide a glimpse into Schlegel’s evolving political outlook. 
They reveal some of the germs of his later conservatism: a growing sympathy for 
the Middle Ages and Catholicism, and an increasing ambivalence about the legacy 
of the French Revolution. Although Schlegel attempts to fuse these new attitudes 
with his republicanism, the synthesis proved to be a fragile one. By r8o8 Schlegel 
had converted to Catholicism. 

The fragments translated here are the most important for Schlegel’s political 
thought from 1796 to 1803. The translation is based upon KA xvni, Pktlmphische 
Lehrjahre ed. E. Behler. 

‘ Tituli. deeds to ownership. 

! Vegetable: for Schlegel, vegetables, animals and minerals are the basic elements 
of the natural world. Vegetables are characterized by their gradual, unconscious 
growth. Schlegel implies that internal law should develop in a similar manner, and 
that it is fruitless attempting to establish a written constiiution. 
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591 The most vulgar opponents of the Revolution, who detest it 
as a diabolical chaos, are much better than those who get involved 
with principles. The Revolution is the highest that the French pos¬ 
sess; better than this it is not. 

652 Love is a unification of moral and poetic feeling; it therefore 
has a place only in modem ethics, not in ancient. 

697 A person can endure everything, even suffering, better than 
truth. One lives not to be happy, also not to fulfill duty, but to 
cultivate oneself. 

732 Catholicism is politically and aesthetically more consistent 
than Lutheranism, whose contribution lies only in its philology and 
polemics. 

956 Robespierre wanted to politicize the whole realm of free trans¬ 
actions; that was the maximum of his tyranny, and as a maximum 
it was always great. He is the apex of the French Revolution. 


First Epoch III 

49 Love is universal friendship, and friendship is abstract love, 
partial marriage. 

73 The Middle Ages were like the epoch of crystallization of 
modern development. Then the European spirit was like a coral 
reef. 

80 Sparta, Rome and Athens combined would give perhaps a per¬ 
fect republic. 

83 The administration should be monarchical, the directorate 
democratic, the representative aristocratic. 

147 The highest virtue is to make one’s individuality the final 
end. Divine egoism. People therefore have a right to be egoists , if 
they only know their ego, which one can do only if one has one. 
There is always some indication. 


Second Epoch I 

2 Against Candide one can counter with only an aesthetic opti¬ 
mism; that this world is the most beautiful. 

8 Beauty lies in the manner of representation and perception; in 
the aesthetic view of the world one really sees all things in God. 
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Aesthetics has a centrepoint, and that is - humanity, beauty, art - 
the golden age is the centre of this centre. 

40 If there should be equality, then women must possess all prop¬ 
erty. The desire for possessions would be naturally beautiful in their 
case. A family can crystallize around only a woman and mother. If 
all property is family property, then this [that women possess prop¬ 
erty] would also be just. Women should rule in the family as men 
do in the state. 

41 In the morals of the critical philosophy there remains an eter¬ 
nal gap between theory and practice, even irresolveable knots, which 
can be filled or cut only through poetry and historical virtue. 

123 Diotima [is] a necessary idea for Socratic philosophy, just as 
the Madonna is for the Catholic religion. 

265 The state has the right to requisition from all citizens, but 
not to make citizens into soldiers or to ruin writers in their pro¬ 
fession, or not to take account of it. The same holds for parents. 

335 Honour and peace should be the spirit among contemporary 
international relations; property and contract are not applicable. 

358 The goal of the state is as little merely [the protection of] 
right as the goal of marriage is utility . 

Minerality . Humanity 
0 

is the goal of the state.’ The kings are enthroned by God, namely 
through juristic genius. 

359 A political Germany will go to ruin through incompetence. 

375 Politics belongs to morals, religion and history, which are 

distinguishable only in their dignity. 

391 The new Bible must be for the Germans what the Revolution 
was for the French. 

403 The Revolution was the (anti-religious) religion of the 
French. Through its words it has worked miracles. It also has its 
mythology. 

1 Minerality . Humanity 


Schlegel frequently expressed his ideas in mathematical equations. This one means 
pure humanity and minerality. What, precisely, Schleget means by minerality in 
this context is unclear. But, elsewhere, he equates it with the legal system of a 
state. See KA XVtll, p. 228, no. 416. 
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531 The hierarchy must base itself upon mysteries and magic, 
especially upon the latter. Mysteries are independent of biblical art 
and mythology. 

543 Every artificial constitution is worthless, even that based on 
an ephorat. 4 The hierarchy is the only just state. 

544 The entire culture of this age is superficial; on the other 
hand, that of the Middle Ages was built from a solid foundation. 
There is probably more than one Middle Ages - any pause full of 
chaos in a culture. 

595 The French Revolution began with the seif-divinization of 
the nacion and ended with it too. It has built many things, but no 
constitution. 

603 The state is the whole life of man, something very sacred. 
This marriage is magnifiable to infinity. 

704 A political constitution is something completely irrational. 
There is only one republic, that of all men. Economics is realistic, 
politics is idealistic. Perhaps only the family should have a consti¬ 
tution, the republic only representation. There always remains art 
and approximation [to ideals], 

730 The basis of eternal revolution. (Christ always made war). 
The chaos that has been subconscious and passive in the modern 
world must come again so that it is active; eternal Revolution. 

749 At the time of the republic even the artists will not be a 
special class. 

771 The true reform of states must begin by educating masters 
and servants. The artist (priest) may not wish to rule anymore than 
serve. 

790 The Revolution is the key to the whole of modern history. 
The Reformation and the partial civil wars in Europe were only 
precursors for it. 

931 Politics must be as historical as poetry; only the latter con¬ 
cerns itself with the past as much as the former with the future. 
Even logic should be as historical as ethics. 

1173 The state is something in the middle between the family 
and church. The goal of politics should be negative. There should 

‘ Ephorat. in Fichte's Grundkge its Naturreckis (1796-7), the ephorat were a group 

of elders who supervised the executive power to ensure that its decisions con¬ 
formed to the general will. See Fichte, H'erke, 111, pp. 150-87, no. 16. 
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be as many families and churches as possible as in the Middle Ages 
not fewer corporations, associations, states within states. 

1255 Never was there more freedom, equality and fraternity than 
in the Middle Ages - and these were their best in Germany. The 
great alliances, the trials of the peasants, the Swiss, the Hansa, the 
free cities, the law of the club. The best in the state then was the 
masculinity, the friendship. 

i2Qi Politics (as the art and science of the community of all 
human development) is for the periphery what religion is for the 
centre. 

1294 Religion is the art of wisdom, the science of life, and that 
higher politics that I previously sought. 

1358 After the great Middle Ages every nation in Europe has its 
own little Middle Ages or political chaos. Similarly, almost every 
nation, one after the other, has its fit of Roman world dominance. 

1363 Politics is the proper art of wisdom - the science of the 
appropriate. 

1366 All politics should become economics - a more effective 
use of all powers. 

1376 Religion is the revolutionary principle in man. 

1379 This age strives after a Revolution of the family as well as 
the republic. Only in the family should there be a free monarchy; 
all states must be a republic. Only through and in the family and 
republic does man raise his view ad sidera s and become like God 

1400 In the Roman republic and Middle Ages morals and religion 
were one and economics and politics were in the grand style. 

1405 All politicans should be intellectuals. 

1471 The essence of the modern consists in a creation out of 
nothing. Such a principle lay in Christianity - and something similar 
in the Revolution, and in Fichte’s philosophy - and likewise in the 
new poetry. Only this can bring back the spirit of antiquity. Phil¬ 
ology cannot do it. 

1473 Cannot it be derived from the essence of humanity that 
there must be a higher species, men of genius, having greater 
powers, heroes... Their existence is that which constitutes religion 
and education, and to make them free is the goal of a true republic. 

5 Ad sultra. to the stars or heavens. 
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1475 To have genius, to be a daemon, is the natural condition 
of human beings. But it must emerge healthy from the hands of 
nature. In the golden age everyone had genius. That it has been 
lost is to be explained from the principle of corruption; but it has 
not completely disappeared from humanity. 

1480 Artists should not have power; others may rule. But, 
free like gods, they should educate everyone standing in the 
centre. 

1531 Ideas for a critique of religion. The Protestant and Catholic 
must be mixed in a new religion. 

1538 The papal hierarchy will always remain an ideal for every 
society of priests and intellectuals. 


Second Epoch II 

68 The French Revolution will become universal only through 
the German. 

101 Completion of community = love. 

105 Property is a marriage of man with things. 

123 Before a centre is found, German education cannot be 
applied. Freedom, equality and fraternity are the principles of all 
universality. 

317 The genuine true Middle Ages is perhaps that of the Neopla¬ 
tonic philosophy. Then and only then had mysticism manifested 
itself in great measure. 

376 The hierarchy should be nothing more than a school for 
schools. Not academies and universities but councils are the true 
form of assembly for artists. Could the state not direct them? They 
could just be convened to decide political matters. 

417 Europe should be united through religion; but Europe will 
exist for the next generation only in the German school. 

505 Without opinion publique , no volonte generate; and no opinion 
publique without the ephorat of intellectuals and propaganda of 
reason. 

580 The highest work of art for man is the state. Hence true 
technology must be based upon a construction of the estates. Thus 
politics is the height of aesthetics, which is as universal as 
history. 
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643 The history of humanity is nothing more than a presentation 
of the dualism between reason and unreason, i.e. love. Love is the 
dark light , and the positive in human beings. 

666 Republic of intellectuals: a Protestant concept; hierarchy of art: 
a Catholic concept. 

706 Universal eternal peace can take place only in the golden 
age. For just that reason it is from now on [ourj goal. In the centre 
eternal war, as an end in itself, like in the Middle Ages; but [it 
should be] with intelligence and goals, like with the ancients. Peace 
must be the end of war, as theory of practice. 

768 Religion needs a firm point for its external appearance; per¬ 
haps my ideas about the family and republic are just that. 

822 Should there be a hierarchy, then it must appear externally 
and be presented [to the senses]. Only a republic of intellectuals is 
appropriate for that, because humanity must be put in contact with 
its ancestors and posterity. 

876 Should there not be secret and learned societies? All morals 
seems to rest upon society. 

916 The republic is only a middle state of fermentation, an 
expedient. Family and hierarchy are the only forms of true society. 
Hence Fichte was right - the republic should destroy itself. All 
contemporary, and generally modern states fumble around these 

925 The new Christianity must be catholic without any further 
ado, but old catholic, not the papacy. 

932 It can be deduced not only that the church is possible onlv 
through artists, but that the fine arts are only that through the 
hierarchy, and should be called catholic arts. 

946 Mere excommunication and limitation of freedom should be 
sufficient punishment - not pain or death - also not disgrace, except 
perhaps for commoners. 

998 There is no republic without an cphorat, and only the spiri¬ 
tual class can execute this. 

1207 To regard the republic as a contract is as bad as regarding 
it as property. 

Epoch VII 

201 The greatness of the feudal constitution was this: that in the 
freedom of assembly and club-law there was the idea that everyone 
should be king. 
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203 State within a state , an idea that should be raised to the power 
of the infinite. Intellectuals will be artists, artists will be intellec¬ 
tuals, and agriculture will be an art. The choice of a king will be 
left to intellectuals, not the knights. There will no longer be peasants 
and knights. 

303 In a true Revolution one should confiscate the goods of not 
the clergy and aristocracy but the speculators. The other traders 
should all be put in the service of the state. 



Monologues II and III 
Friedrich Daniel Schleiermacher 




II: Self-examination 


People are afraid of looking into themselves. Many tremble slavishly 
when they can no longer escape the questions: What have I done, 
what have I become, and who am 1 ? The whole business is frighten¬ 
ing to them, and its outcome is uncertain. They think that a person 
can more easily judge others than oneself. They believe they show 
a respectable modesty when, after the most rigorous self-scrutiny, 
they admit they could have still made a mistake. 

Yet it is only the will that conceals people from themselves. 
When they really turn their attention upon themselves, their 
judgement cannot err. It is just this, however, that people cannot 
or will not do. Life and the world completely binds them; delib¬ 
erately confining their view to it so that they perceive nothing 
else, they see nothing but the disparate, deceptive reflections of 
themselves. 

I can know another person only from his actions, for never 
does his inner life come directly before my view. What a person 
really wants I can never know immediately. I can only compare 
his various actions and make uncertain conjectures about the aim 
of their conduct and the spirit that guides them. Surely, though, 
it is a pity when one sees oneself only as one stranger does 
another, when one knows nothing of their inner life! How clever 
one fancies oneself for merely considering the last decision 
regarding some external action, and for comparing it with the 
feeling that accompanied it and the idea that preceded it. How 

Schleiermacher wrote his Monologues {Mtmologen) in December 1799, and the)' 
were published in ihe Spring of 1800. Their melancholy and wistful tone gives 
expression to the alienation and Wdtschmerz characteristic of the young romantic 
soul. Despite their personal and confessional form, the Monologues state some of 
the fundamental themes of early romantic political thought: the ethic of love, the 
need for community, the value of individuality, and the organic conception of the 
state. The work is also significant for its break with the ethics of Kant and Fichte. 

The text appeared in four editions during Schleiermacher’s lifetime, in 1800, 
1810, 1822 and 1829. Schleiermacher made many changes in these later editions, 
sometimes adding whole passages. AH these changes have been carefully noted in 
the critical edition of Friedrich Schiele, Monologen, Knttscke Atagabe (Hamburg: 
Meiner, 1902). 

The following translation is based upon the Schiele edition and the Kritische 
Cesamtausgabe, 1/3, pp. t-61, which reproduce the original 1800 text. In a few 
minor cases I have translated from later editions if doing so clarifies the meaning 
of the first edition. The translation comprises two of the five parts of the Mono¬ 
logues, parts II and III. 
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does such a person expect to know others or himself? What is 
to guide his shaky conjectures in inferring the internal from the 
external when it is not based on anything immediately certain in 
any clear case? A clear presentiment of error creates anxiety; a 
dark foreboding of guilt oppresses the heart; and the mind vacil¬ 
lates from the fear of that small portion of self-consciousness 
that has been degraded to the role of a disciplinarian and whose 
voice must be often ungladly heeded. 1 

People have indeed cause to be concerned when they honestly 
examine the inner deeds that are the basis of their life. Often they 
do not like to recognize the humanity in them, and they do not 
want to see their conscience, this consciousness of their humanity, 
deeply violated. For whoever has not examined his past actions 
cannot provide a guarantee that their future ones will still belong 
to humanity and prove worthy of it. If such a person has only once 
torn up the thread of self-consciousness, if he has once abandoned 
himself only to the consciousness and feelings that they share with 
animals, then how can he know that he has not completely sunk 
into the deepest animality? 

To contemplate humanity in oneself, and when found never to 
divert one’s gaze from it, is the only certain means never to stray 
from its sacred realm. This is the inner and necessary connection 
between action and contemplation/ which is inexplicable and mys¬ 
terious only to the foolish and slow of heart. 3 A truly human action 
creates the clear consciousness of humanity in me, and such con¬ 
sciousness permits no other action than one worthy of humanity. 
Those who cannot raise themselves to this level of clarity are driven 
only by dark intuition. In vain are they educated and trained; they 
think of thousands of stratagems and make decisions to force their 
way back into the sacred realm of humanity. But the holy gates 
never open. They remain on unconsecrated ground and cannot 
escape the punishment of the offended deity, the disgraced feelings 
of banishment from the fatherland. It is always sheer folly and vain 

1 'Small poriion of self-consciousness’ {ktanert Anlkeilttes SeMewusslseins): a refer¬ 
ence to conscience. See Gedunkm m, KGA 1/2, p. 126, no. 34: ‘People all have 
■i small fragment of divine reflection, and when it is degraded to a schoolmaster 
they call it conscience.’ 

’’ ‘Contemplation’. Schauen 
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trifling to lay down rules or to make experiments in the realm of 
freedom. What is required to be a human being is a single free 
decision. They who have made it once will forever remain a human 
being; whoever ceases to be one has never been one. 

With proud joy, 1 still recall the time when I discovered humanity 
and knew that I would never again lose it. 4 This noble revelation 
came from within, produced by no doctrine of virtue or system of 
the wise. A lucid moment crowned a long search, which neither the 
doctrine nor system could satisfy. Through action freedom dispelled 
my dark doubts. 1 can say that, since then, I have never lost my 
true self. What they call conscience I do not recognize anymore; no 
qualm punishes me, none needs to warn me. ! Since then I also do 
not strive after this or that virtue, nor am I especially pleased by 
this or that action, unlike those for whom a dubious ray of reason 
appears occasionally and singly in the flux of life. In peaceful sil¬ 
ence, in unchanging simplicity, I preserve constantly within myself 
the consciousness of all humanity. Gladly and with an easy heart I 
see my actions in their context, certain that I will find nothing that 
humanity must repudiate. 

Were this the only thing that I demand of myself! How long ago 
I could have rested and peacefully awaited the end of my davs! For 
the certainty I have attained is unshakably firm, and it seems to me 
reprehensible cowardice, which is alien to my nature, were I to 
expect from a long life fuller confirmation of it, and were I to fear 
that something might happen to plunge me from the heights of 
reason to the depths of bestiality. But I too am still plagued with 
doubts. Another higher goal is set before me, just as the first has 
been achieved. Having it sometimes clearly and sometimes dimly in 
view, my self-reflection does not know how I should approach it, 
or at what point I now stand, and it hesitates in its judgement. 
Nevertheless, the goal becomes more certain and confirmed the 
more I return to my old self-examination. But even if I were far 
from attaining certainty, I would still seek only in silence and not 
complain; for stronger than any doubt is the joy to have found what 

‘ An allusion to Schleienmcher's break with the religious community of the 
Hemkuter, which took place in April 1787. 
s An implied criticism of Kant's and Fichte’s ethics, which regards conscience as 
the stem voice of duty. See Kant, Metaphysics of Ethics Ak. vi, p. 481 and Fichte 
System dt, Sutenlekre, We,it, IV, pp. ,73-4. 
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I seek, and to have escaped the common delusion that confuses 
many of the best for their whole life, preventing them from ascend¬ 
ing to the real heights of humanity. For a long time , 6 1 was content 
to have found only reason; and honouring the universality of one 
and the same being as its only and highest aspect, I believed that 
there is only one right thing to do in every circumstance, that action 
must be the same for everyone, and that it is only because of situ¬ 
ation and place that people differ from one another. I thought that 
humanity reveals itself differently only in the multiplicity of exter¬ 
nal deeds, and that a person is not an individually formed being but 
made of one element that is the same everywhere. 

So it is with people! If, by scorning the particularity of animal 
life, they attain consciousness of a universal humanity and throw 
themselves before duty, they are not immediately able to ascend 
also to the higher standpoint of the development of individuality 
and ethical life, 7 and to see and understand the sphere of nature 
that is chosen by freedom itself. Most people rise only halfway. 
They portray humanity only in its crude element, merely because 
they have not grasped the idea of their own higher existence. This 
idea has seized me. 1 The feeling of freedom alone has not satisfied 
me for long; personality, and the unity of my fleeting consciousness, 
seemed superfluous and I was compelled to search for something 
higher in ethics which would explain them. It did not satisfy me to 
see humanity in inchoate, crude masses, which internally are all 
alike, and which externally form fleeting phenomena from contact 
and friction. 9 

So dawned on me what is now my highest intuition. It has 
become clear to me that every person presents humanity in his own 
unique way, by his own mixture of its elements, so that humanity 
reveals itself in every possible manner, and so that everything 

" A reference to the early Kantian phase of Schleiermacher’s intellectual 
development. 

Ethical life: Silihehkeii. There is no exact equivalent in English. Morahtdt desig¬ 
nates the standpoint of Kant and Fichte that Schleiermacher wishes to overcome. 
Schleiermacher criticizes the opposition between reason and nature in Kant's and 
Fichte's ethics. Duty and inclination, reason and nature, are joined through the 
organic development of the individual. 

“ Fleeting phenomena {/iuehlige Phanmene): a critique of Spinoza’s principle of 
individuation, Schleiermacher maintains that Spinoza can distinguish the modes 
of his single universal substance only through their mechanical properties. See 
Kurze Darsiellung ties Sptnozislsschen Systems, KG A 1/1, pp. 573-4. 
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diverse realizes itself in the fullness of infinitude. This idea alone 
has elevated me and separated me from the vulgar and uncouth who 
surround me; it has inspired me to a work of divinity, which should 
be pleased to have its own unique form and development. The act 
of freedom that accompanies this idea has gathered and joined 
together the various elements of human nature into a unique exist¬ 
ence. Had I always considered so persistently the uniqueness of my 
actions as I viewed their humanity, were I properly aware of every 
action and limitation that is the consequence of that free act, and 
had I steadfastly observed the further development and every mani¬ 
festation of nature, then I would have had no doubt what province 
of humanity belongs to me, and where the common ground of my 
expansion and limitation is to be sought. I should then have meas¬ 
ured the whole extent of my being, recognized my limits at all 
points, and known prophetically what I still am and could become. 
But it is only late, and with difficulty, that a person attains complete 
consciousness of his individuality. 10 One does rot always dare to 
regard it as an ideal, and focuses instead upon the common pos¬ 
session of humanity, which one has lovingly and thankfully- 
embraced. Indeed, one often doubts whether one has a right as 
an individual to tear oneself away from this common possession. 
Confusing the sensible with the spiritual, one fears sinking into the 
old reprehensible limits of the narrow circle of the external person¬ 
ality. It is only late that one learns to cherish and use one’s highest 
privilege. Hence the retarded consciousness of individuality must 
long remain vacillating; the most genuine striving of nature is often 
not observed; and even if its limits reveal themselves most clearly, 
the eye glances all too often upon the outlines of things, seeing only 
the vague general features when the unique manifests itself only 
through negation." However, I may be pleased with how far the 
will has tamed my laziness, and how practice has sharpened my 
sight so that much less escapes it now. Whenever I act, however 
that might be, according to my own spirit and disposition, the 

10 Individuality: EigenlhumhehkeU. In this context the term means what is unique 
or distinctive of a person. The same term is used by Humboldt for his individualist 
ethic. See Iieen zu tinem Vtnuck, die Granztn der Wirksamkeit dts Stoats zu beitm- 
men. Werke, i, pp. 63, 64-5. 

An allusion to Spinoza’s maxim Omms ittemmilio esi negatio , all determination 
is negation. See Spinoza, letter 50, Opera, ed. C Gebhardt (Heidelberg: Winter, 
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imagination gives the clearest proof of the free choice of a thousand 
other ways of acting according to a different spirit and disposition 
without violating the law's of humanity. I imagine myself in a 
thousand different forms so that 1 see my own form all the more 
dearly. 

Yet, because the image of my individuality still stands incomplete 
before me, and because the unbroken connection of a clear self- 
consciousness still does not vouch for its truth, my self-reflection 
still cannot proceed at an even and calm pace. Often I must deliber¬ 
ately review all my actions and strivings, and recall my own history; 
and 1 may not ignore the opinion of friends, whom I have gladly 
permitted to look into my inner life, if they differ from my own 
judgement. 12 I still seem to be the same person I was when my 
better life began, only more resolute and determined. And, indeed, 
how should a person, having once attained an independent and indi¬ 
vidual character, suddenly take on a new nature in the middle of 
his growth and development? How should they grasp another side 
of humanity without having brought the first to perfection? How 
should he be able to want this side? How will he find it if he does 
not know what it is? Either I have never understood myself or I am 
still now who I always believed myself to be; and every apparent 
contradiction, when reflection has resolved it, must show me all the 
more clearly where and how the extremes of my nature have been 
concealed and how they can be bound together in harmony. 

It still seems to me that the twofold vocation of man on earth 
marks the great dividing line between all its diverse natures. The 
two activities are much too distinct: to develop humanity in oneself 
to a definite form and to present it in many different kinds of action, 
or to portray it externally through artistic works so that everyone 
must recognize what one wants to show. 13 Only he who stays on the 
lowest level in the mere forecourt of individuality and does not want 
to define themselves from a fear of limitation, could want to unify 
both, only to achieve little in either of them. Whoever wants to 

u ‘Friends’ (Frtunde): i reference to the romantic circle in Berlin, which Schleier¬ 
macher joined in 1797. 

11 In the Speeches, KCA 1/2, pp. 193-4, Schleiermacher says that the soul is the 
product of two opposed drives: one is the striving to appropriate everything, to 
make it conform to the self, the other is the drive to extend oneself to everything, 
to expand and embody oneself in the world. The object of the first is enjoyment, 
while the end of the second is activity, power over things 
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achieve something in one of them must renounce the other. Only 
at the end of the course is there a transition, 14 a perfection which 
humans rarely attain. 

How could it seem doubtful to me which activity I chose? 15 1 was 
so completely resolved to avoid troubling myself with the work of 
the artist, and I so passionately seized everything that benefited my 
own education and accelerated and strengthened its development. 
The artist chases after everything that can be a sign or symbol of 
humanity. He fumbles through the treasure of languages and forms 
the chaos of sounds into a world of his own; he seeks a secret mean¬ 
ing and harmony in the beautiful play of colours in nature; in every 
work he conceives the effect of all parts, the structure and law of the 
whole, pleased more with the beautiful container than the precious 
contents it offers. He then forms ideas for new works. Secretly, he 
nurtures them in his soul and they grow in quiet seclusion; his 
creative energy never rests, draft and execution following upon one 
another. Through constant practice his skill improves steadily; his 
maturer judgement disciplines and binds the imagination. Thus the 
artist’s creative nature approaches the ideal of perfection. 

But I observed all this only with my senses, for it remained fore¬ 
ign to my thoughts. The humanity portrayed in works of art strikes 
me much more dearly than the artistry of the creator. It is only 
with difficulty that I grasp his artistry, and then I understand but 
little of it. I abandon myself to free nature; 16 and when she shows 
me her beautiful suggestive signs they arouse all kinds of sensations 
and thoughts in me; but they do not impress me so strongly that I 
transform them into my own creation. I do not strive to form the 
material of my senses to perfection; hence I refrain from acquiring 
skill through practice; and if 1 put forth in action what is within 
me, I do not trouble myself to make the act more beautiful and 
clear. 

'* The third edition version of this sentence reads: ‘Only at the extremes do the 
two directions appear to approach one another, so that to unite them a perfection 
is required that is seldom achieved.' 

15 In the immediately following paragraphs Schleiermacher settles his accounts with 
the aestheticism of the romantic circle. Although he does not cate to be an artisi 
himself, he places a high value upon art. In the Speeches he maintains that art is 
the sister of religion, KGA 1/a, p. 263. 

“ The 1800 version reads lek lasse fret die freie Natur. in the 182a edition the 
passage runs. Id: prbe fie 1 muh hm der / men Natur. 
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The free muse is my favourite goddess. 17 From leisure one learns 
how to understand and define oneself. Thought bases its power 
upon leisure, and it then easily governs everything if the world 
demands action from it. Hence I cannot develop myself in isolation, 
as the artist does. In isolation all the juices of my mind dry up, and 
the course of my thought is arrested. I must get out and join a 
community with other spirits, to see the many forms of humanity 
and what is alien to me, to know what can become of myself, and 
to determine more securely through give and take my own nature. 
My burning desire for greater self-realization does not allow me to 
give the expression of my innerness external perfection. I put forth 
my speech and action in the world, not bothering whether those 
who listen or look at it penetrate its crude shell, or whether they 
find their own inner thoughts and spirit in the imperfect form. I 
have neither time nor inclination to trouble myself about this. In 
this short life I have to move on and, as far as possible, perfect my 
individual nature through new thoughts and deeds. I hate to repeat 
anything even once, so little of the artist is there in me. For just this 
reason I like to do everything in company with others. In thinking, 
contemplating and learning I need the presence of some beloved 
person, so that communication immediately follows the inner deed, 
and so that I easily reconcile myself to the world through the sweet 
and gentle gift of friendship. So it has been, so it is now, and I am 
so distant from my goal I no longer expect ever to get beyond it. 
Indeed, I have the right, whatever my friends say, to exclude myself 
from the sacred domain of the artists. I will gladly renounce every¬ 
thing they gave me if, in the field in which I have placed myself, I 
find myself less imperfect than they fancy. 

Reveal yourself once again to me, intuition of the far flung field 
of humanity! Here dwell those who strive only to develop them¬ 
selves and, without producing a permanent work, to reveal them¬ 
selves in varying actions. Reveal yourself once again, and let me see 
whether I can find my own place here, whether there is something 
in me that makes sense, or whether an inner contradiction prevents 
my design from coming to fruition, so that it dissolves into nothing- 

15 ‘Free muse': Ditfreit Musst. In German there is ait untranslatable affinity between 
dit Muue, the muse, and Musstgkeii, idleness or leisure. The importance of idle¬ 
ness for self-realization was a favourite theme of the romantic circle. See Schlegel's 
novel Lutindi , ‘Idylle liber die Musiggang’, KA v, pp. 25-9. 
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ness rather than achieving perfection. Oh, no. I should not fear! No 
sad feeling emerges in the depths of my consciousness. I recognize 
how everything comes together to form a true whole; I feel no fore¬ 
ign element that oppresses me; and I am missing no part, no noble 
aspect of my own life. Whoever wants to form themselves into a 
determinate being must have a sense 18 open for everything that is 
not themselves. Here too in the sphere of the highest ethical life 
the same union of contemplation and action prevails. Only when 
someone is conscious of his uniqueness in his present actions can 
he be sure not to injure it in future ones; and only when he con¬ 
stantly requires himself to survey the whole of humanity, comparing 
all of its manifestations with one another and his own, can he main¬ 
tain consciousness of his own selfhood. For only through contrast 
is individuality known. 

In limited circumstances the highest condition of one’s own per¬ 
fection is a universal sense. And how could this exist without love? 
Without love the dreadful disproportion between giving and receiv¬ 
ing will soon unhinge the mind in its first efforts at self-realization, 
driving it from its proper course. He who wants to be a person in 
his own right will be completely destroyed, if not degraded to the 
common level. Yes, love, you power of attraction of the spiritual 
world! No individual life or development is possible without you. 
Without you everything must degenerate into a crude, homo¬ 
geneous mass! Those who do not desire to be anything in their own 
right do not need you; for them laws and duties, uniform action 
and justice are sufficient. 1 ’ The holy feeling of love would be a 
useless ornament to them. Hence they neglect the little they get 
from you; not recognizing the sacred, they cast it among the 
common good of humanity, which should be directed by a single 
law. But, for us, you are the alpha and omega! There is no individ¬ 
ual development without love; and without the development of 


Sense: Sian. A technical term of Schleiermacher's epistemology, sense is the 
intuitive capacity to perceive an object as a unique whole, to grasp it for itself 
and not simply in relation to something else. Schleiermacher distinguishes it from 
the discursive understanding {Vmtand) that analyses things into their parts and 
relations to other things. While the understanding is active, sense is passive, 
receiving the 'undivided impression of something whole’. See Speeihts KCA 1/ 
*. PP- 253-5- 

Allusion to the ethics of Kant and Fichte. Schleiermacher suggests that their 
ethics of duty cannot explain the importance of love anymore than individuality. 
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one’s individuality there is no perfection in love. When one comp¬ 
lements the other, both grow together inseparably. I feel united 
within me the two fundamental conditions of ethical life! I have 
made sense and love part of myself. Both are ever growing within 
me, a sure sign that my life is fresh and healthy, and that my own 
development becomes still firmer. 

Is there anything for which my sense is not open? Those who 
would gladly elevate everyone to a virtuoso and artist in science 
complain enough that they cannot get me to limit myself, and that 
all their hopes prove delusory when it seems that I surrender myself 
to everything serious. For when I attain one viewpoint, my fleeting 
spirit rushes in its usual way to other objects. Oh, if they would 
only leave me in peace' If they would only understand that I cannot 
do anything else, and that I cannot perfect a science, for I am 
resolved only to develop myself. If they only allowed me to keep 
my mind open toward everything that they do, and if they only 
considered worthy of their trouble what I develop in myself through 
the contemplation of their actions. 

With their complaints these friends only testify in my behalf. But 
there are others, unlike me in nature but like me in striving to get 
to the bottom of everything human, who accuse me of the opposite 
failing. They complain that my sense is really too limited, that I 
pass over many sacred things with indifference, and that I corrupt 
the deeper more impartial view by some idle desire for dispute. 20 
\es, it is true that I pass over many things; but it is not out of 
indifference. It is indeed also true that I engage in dispute; but that 
is only to keep my mind open. In this, and in no other way, I 
must act, because I am concerned both to fill and expand my sense. 
Whenever l have the feeling for something in the field of humanity 
that has hitherto escaped me, my first reaction is not to contest that 
it exists, but that it is that, and that alone, as the person who first 
told me about it sees it. My late awakened spirit, recalling how long 
it has borne an alien yoke, 2 fears becoming subject again to the 
domination of foreign opinion. When a new subject shows it new 

.Schleiermacher repl.es to some criticisms of his personality in Friedrich Schlcgcl’s 
LuanJe. See Schlegel, A’/f v, pp. 74-8. Cl. Schleiermacher to Henriette Herz, 1 
N July i799> KGA v/j. pp. 133-7, esp. 135. 

Allusion 10 Schleiermacher’s education in the Moravian seminary at Nicskv, where 
he siudied from 1783 to 1787. 
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life, my spirit arms itself, weapons in hand, ready to fight for free¬ 
dom so that it does not lapse again into the servitude of some alien 
influence. 22 But once I have won my own point of view, the time 
for dispute is past. I allow everyone else their opinion, and I perfect 
the task of interpreting and understanding the viewpoint of others. 

So it is that what often first appears to be a limitation of the 
sense is really only its first stirring. Of course, during this beautiful 
period of life, it often had to express itself when many new things 
touched it, and when many things appeared in a new bright light 
that previously I only darkly felt and had no preparation for. Often 
these first stirrings of my spirit must have negatively affected those 
who were the source of my new insights. I have calmly observed 
this, trusting that they too will sometime understand me when they 
have more deeply penetrated my nature. Even my friends have often 
misunderstood me in this way, especially when I unsympathetically 
passed over, though did not dispute, what they rashly embraced 
with warmth and naive passion. The mind cannot grasp all things 
at once; and it is pointless to try to finish its task in a single action. 
Its activity always goes infinitely in two directions, 21 and everyone 
must have their own way of uniting both to perfect the whole. 
When something new strikes my mind, I do not have the power 
immediately to penetrate to its very heart and to know it perfectly. 
Such a method does not suit my mental equilibrium, which is the 
keynote to the harmony of my being. To focus thus upon one thing 
alone would upset the balance of my life; by penetrating one thing 
I would alienate myself from another without having possessed the 
true properties of the first. Every new acquisition I must first lay 
down in the inner depths of my mind; and then carry on with the 
usual business of life in all its varied concerns, so that the new 
mixes with the old and comes into contact with everything that was 
once in me. Only thus do I succeed in preparing myself for a deeper 
and more intimate intuition of things. Before I have completely 
fathomed something, the interchange between contemplation and 
practice must be frequently repeated. Thus, and thus alone, do I 
have to proceed if my inner being is not to be violated, because in 
me self-development and the activity of the senses should be in 

2! Despite his later criticisms of the .Aufiknr, Schleiermacher defends here the value 
of reason and intellectual autonomy. 

Cf. note t 3 - 
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every moment kept in a balance. Hence my progress is slow, and 
I must be granted a long life before I grasp all things equally. 
Nevertheless, whatever I have once comprehended bears my stamp, 
and however much my sense understands of the infinite sphere of 
humanity will be transformed by me and become part of my nature. 

Oh, how much richer my life has become! What a happy self- 
consciousness of my inner worth, what a heightened feeling for my 
own life and existence, crowns my self-reflection now that I consider 
the rewards of so many beautiful days! Not in vain was my quiet 
activity, which externally seemed like idleness. It has nicely aided 
my inner development. This would not have succeeded so well if 
I had to contend with all the distracting business and affairs of 
everyday life, which do not suit ray nature; and still less would it 
have done so with a more narrow sense. Oh, pity that the inner 
nature of a person is so neglected by those who can and deserve to 
understand it best, that so many of them confuse the external action 
with the internal deed, and that they think they can understand the 
deed and action only from tom fragments, seeing contradictions 
everywhere when everything is really in harmony. 

Is, then, my individual character so difficult to recognize? Does 
this difficulty deny me forever the dearest wish of my heart: to 
reveal myself more and more to everyone who deserves it? Yes, 
even now, by looking deeply into my soul, l am confirmed anew 
in the conviction that this is the drive that moves me most. This 
is the truth, however often I am told that I am withdrawn, and that 
I coldly reject the sacred offerings of friendship and love. It is 
indeed the case that I never think it necessary to speak of what I 
have done or what has happened to me. But that is because I regard 
the worldly side of my life as too insignificant to dwell upon for 
those to whom I would rather reveal my inner nature. Also, I do 
not speak of that which lies dark and inchoate within me, and that 
lacks the clarity by which I make it my own. How can I show to 
a friend what still does not belong to me 3 Why hide from him what 
1 already am? How can I hope to communicate without misunder¬ 
standing what I do not understand myself? Such caution is not 
reserve or lack of love. Rather, it is only sacred respect, without 
which love is nothing; it is only tender care not to desecrate or 
needlessly to entangle the highest. As soon as I learn something 
new and grow in my individuality and independence, do I not rush 
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to announce it in word and deed to my friend, so that he shares 
my jov and, seeing the growth of my inner life, benefits from it? I 
love my friend as I do myself; as soon as I recognize something as 
mine I give it to him. 

I do not have as much interest in what my friend does, or what 
happens to him, as most of those who call themselves his friends. 
His external actions leave me quite unconcerned and unperturbed 
when I understand the inner nature from which they flowed and 
know that they must be so and not otherwise because he is as he 
is. They neither nourish nor stimulate my love, and have little to 
do with it. These actions belong to the world, and they must comply 
with the laws of necessity and everything that flows from them. 
Whatever follows from these laws, or whatever happens to mv 
friend, he will know how to treat in a manner worthy of his free¬ 
dom. Nothing else concerns me here; I calmly regard his fate just 
as I do my own. Who will regard this as cold indifference? It is the 
dear consciousness of the opposition between the world and man 
that is the basis for my seif-respect and the feeling of freedom. 
Should I bestow it less upon my friend than myself? 

This is what I am so proud of: that my love and friendship are 
of such a noble origin in me; that it is never mixed with vulgar 
sensation; that it is never the product of habit or weakness; but that 
it is the purest deed of freedom, directed only to the proper inner 
being of people. I have alw ays kept a distance from those common 
feelings. Never has kindness seduced my friendship, nor beauty my 
love; never has pity so blinded me that I abetted misfortune and 
represented the suffering person in a different or better light. Thus 
I left a space in my mind free for true love and friendship, and the 
urge to fill it with richer and more varied contents never abated. 
Wherever I notice an aptitude for individuality, because sensitivity 
and love, its highest guarantees, are present, there I also find an 
object for my love. I would like to embrace with love every individ¬ 
ual being, from the naive youth, in whom freedom first blossoms, 
to the most mature perfection of humanity. Whenever I see such 
a person I give them the greeting of love, even though the deed is 
only suggested because nothing more than a fleeting meeting is 
granted to us. I also never measure things according to some 
worldly standard, judging friendship by some external appearance. 
My view transcends the world and time, searching for the inner 
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greatness of a person. Whether someone has understood much or 
little, whether they have progressed tar in their inner development, 
and whether they have many achievements to their credit, cannot 
sway me, and 1 can easily console myself if these are missing. What 
1 am looking for is individuality and its relation to the whole of 
human nature. How much I find of the former and understand of 
the latter determines how much love I have for a person. But I can 
prove my love for him only to the extent that he understands me. 
Alas, how often for this reason it is misunderstood. The language 
of the heart is not heard, as if 1 were deaf and they thought so too. 

People often travel along narrow paths, but still do not come near 
to one another. One senses a friendly presence and calls for a meet¬ 
ing. But it is in vain. The other does not hear. Those whose paths 
are far apart often approach one another; one of them thinks that 
it is forever, but it is only for a moment. Opposed movements tear 
them apart, and neither understands whither the other is going. So 
it has often been with my longing for love. Would it not be shameful 
if it had not grown mature, if my facile optimism had not disap¬ 
peared and a rich wisdom taken its place? 'This person will under¬ 
stand so much of you, and that person so much; you may love this 
person in this way, but you should not do so to another.’ This is 
how the voice of moderation often speaks to me. But usuallv it is 
in vain. The deeper urges of mv heart have no place for prudence, 
and even less for the presumption that would set limits to people, 
their feelings for me, and my love for them. I alwavs demand more 
and constantly strive anew. I am often punished for my possessive- 
ness, losing what I had already gained. 

Yet it cannot be otherwise for someone who develops their indi¬ 
viduality. That it happens to me is the surest sign of my develop¬ 
ment. Only such people unify in their own manner the diverse 
dements of humanity. They belong to more than one world. How 
could one always remain in proximity to the other, developing along 
a similar path, when the other is also an individual? Like a comet, 
the self-realized individual traverses many systems and encircles 
many stars. \ow a star happily sets her eyes upon him, strives to 
know him, and he swerves from his course to approach her. Then 
she sees him again in distant spaces. His appearance has altered and 
she doubts if he is still the same. But he returns again at a quick 
pace, greeting her again with love and friendship. Where is the idea 
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of' perfect union, the friendship that is equally perfect from both 
sides? Only when spirit and love have grown in equal measure 
almost beyond all measure. But then with their love they too are 
perfected, and (he hour strikes for them that has already struck for 
all. It is time to gi\e onself to infinity, returning to her womb from 
the world. 


Ill; Worldview 

‘It is for dreary old age,’ they say, ‘only to complain about the 
world. It is excusable when we look back to a better time when we 
had the full strength of our living powers. Happy youth should 
smile upon the world. Ignoring all the defects, it should make the 
most of whai is there and gladly trust the sweet delusions of hope. 
But only he sees the truth, and only he knows how to deal with 
the world, who knows how to steer the middle course, neither vainly 
lamenting nor naively hoping.' 

Such peace of mind, however, is only the foolish transition from 
hope to contempt; and such wisdom is only the dull echo of the 
gladly retracted steps by which they stride from youth to age. Such 
complacency is only a perverse, polite self-deception, which does 
not want to appear to scorn the world it will soon leave, and which 
still less wants to admit itself wrong. Such praise is a vanity embar¬ 
rassed of its errors, a forgetfulness that does not remember what it 
wanted the previous moment, and a cowardice that would rather 
be poor than take any trouble. 

I have never flattered myself when I was young, and so I will 
now never flatter the world. He who expects nothing cannot be 
disappointed, so I cannot despise the world out of revenge. I have 
done nothing to change it, and hence have no need to find it 
improved. But I am disgusted by the base flattery that is heaped 
on it from all sides, so that once again the work praises its master. 

This perverse generation talks so glibly of the improvement of 
the world only so that it can think better of itself and raise itself 
above its fathers. 24 If the first sweet fragrance now arose from the 
beautiful blossom of humanity, if in untold numbers the germs of 
individual development were flourishing free from all danger, if 
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everything breathed and enjoyed a sacred freedom, and if everyone 
embraced everything with love and brought forth in harmony new 
and wonderful fruits, this still would not match their praise for 
humanity. 

As if the thundering voices of their powerful reason had broken 
the chains of ignorance! As if they had finally completed their 
beautiful portrait of human nature, which formerly had been 
painted in such gloomy dark colors so as to be scarcely recognizable, 
but which now appeared from above in a mysterious light that 
illuminated everything so that no healthy eye could mistake the 
whole outline or the individual details. 25 As if the music of their 
wisdom had tamed crude predatory egoism into a mild household 
pet and taught it the arts! Thus they speak of the modern world, 
It is as if every passing moment brought forth new wonders. 

Oh, how deeply I despise this generation, which boasts more 
shamelessly than any preceding, which cannot endure the thought 
of a better future, and which basely reviles everyone who wants to 
work toward it. It does this only because the true goal of humanity, 
toward which it has not taken a single step, lies unknown to it in 
a dark, distant future! 

Yes, indeed, whoever is content that only man governs the physi¬ 
cal world; that he discovers its powers only for his needs; that space 
does not weaken the spirit but quickly executes any action that the 
will demands of it; that everything shows itself to be standing under 
the command of thought so that the spirit reveals its presence 
everywhere; that every crude piece of matter hecomes animated; 
and that mankind enjoy its life through its feeling of mastery over 
the body; whoever thinks that this is the ultimate end of humanity 
should join in this loud song of praise of our time. 26 Man is right 
to be proud of his mastery over nature, which he has never enjoyed 
before. However much is still to he done, so much has now been 
achieved man must fee! that he is the lord of the earth, that nothing 
may remain untried in his realm, and that the limit of impossibility 
is steadily shrinking. 

’’ A criticism of the optimistic conception of human nature of the Aufildnr, who 
denied original sin. 

A critique of inter aha Fichte’s doctrine of moral striving, which sees increasing 
domination over nature as central to morality. Fichte expounded this ethic in 
the third part of his popular Beslmmung in Mensthen, Werkt, II, pp. 278-319 
Schleiermacher gave this work a critical review, KC.A 1/3, pp. 235-48. 
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Here at every moment I fed the community that connects me to 
everything as the complement of my own power. Everyone engages 
in their special task, completing the work of someone that they do 
not know, and preparing the way for someone else, who in turn 
will scarcely know what has been done for him. Thus the common 
work of humanity is promoted throughout the world. Everyone feels 
the effect of others as part of their own life. Like an electric charge, 
the ingenious machine of the community conducts the slightest 
movement of each individual along a chain of a thousand links to 
achieve a single goal, as if all were members of a whole, and every¬ 
thing they did were its work, executed in a moment. This feeling 
of a life enhanced by common effort is more vivid and beautiful in 
me than in those who boast of it. For I am not disturbed by their 
gloomy imagination, according to which everyone enjoys so 
unequally what they help to create and maintain. 27 Through 
thoughtlessness and through laziness of mind everyone loses some¬ 
thing; custom exacts its toll from all of us; and whenever I compare 
a person’s restrictions with their powers, I find everywhere the same 
formula, JS expressed only differently; and the same amount of life 
spreads to all. 

In any case, I have little regard for this feeling. 29 I do not wish 
the world only something better of this kind. It torments me to 
death to think that this should be the whole work of humanity and 
that it should squander its sacred gifts on such a profane task. My 
demands are much less modest and do not rest simply with the 
relation of man to the external world, even if this were already 
brought to the highest peak of perfection. 50 Is man only a sensible 

11 A critique of German radicals, such as Fichle and Georg Forster, who argued 
for a more equal distribution of property according to the principle that he who 
works more should receive more. 

The formula would be: the fewer social and economic restrictions, the greater the 
power; but also the greater the expectations and consequently disappointments. 
Hence the enjoyment of life does not depend upon sociat standing. See the early 
sermon Siujahnpredigi von Schiele, pp 153-4. 
s ‘This whole feeling’ (dies ganze Gi)ukt)\ the feeling of belo nging to a community, 
ol 'a life enhanced by common effort 1 . 

1 The 1822 edition adds this passage after this sentence and before the next: ‘To 
what purpose is the higher power over matter if it does not promote the life of 
the spirit? Why praise the outer community if it does not aid the community of 
spirits themselves? Health and strength are indeed of great value; but does not 
everyone scorn them if they are only for empty show?’ 
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being that the highest feelings of life, health and strength, are his 
highest good? Is it sufficient for the spirit that it inhabits only a 
body, that it continually and increasingly develop it, and that it 
becomes self-conscious of duminating it? But their whole striving 
is directed to that, their overweening pride is based upon it. So 
high have they raised themselves in their consciousness of humanity 
that they have ascended from the care of their own physical life 
and well-being to the care for the equal welfare of all. That is their 
virtue, justice and love; that is their cry of triumph over lower 
egoism; and that is the end of all wisdom for them. It is only these 
rings in the chain of ignorance that they care to break. They think 
that everyone should help in this task, and that every community 
is established for this end alone. Oh, the corrupt mentality that 
thinks the spirit should devote all its powers to acquire for others 
what it would itself reject for a higher price! Oh, the perverse sensi¬ 
bility that regards it as a virtue to sacrifice the highest for such base 
idolatry! 

Accept your bitter fate, my soul, to have seen the light only in 
such dark and wretched times. From such a world you can hope 
for nothing for your strivings, nothing for your inner development. 
Your association with it will be felt not as an enhancement but as 
a restriction of your powers. So it is for everyone who knows and 
wants something better. Many a heart is starved for love. Many 
have a clear idea of the friend with whom they can exchange their 
thoughts and feelings for the sake of mutual development and 
greater self-awareness. Yet, unless they are lucky to find someone 
in the same circle of their outer life, they and their ideal partner 
will sigh in vain for their whole lives w'ith the same wish. 31 What 
the earth gives me here and there thousands can describe; where 
something can be found that I need 1 can know in one moment and 

The 1822 edition adds this passage after this sentence and before the next; ‘For, 
as always, the external estate of a person - the position that they cannot attain 
in their wretched community, or that is assigned them by others - enslaves them 
A person clings to these bonds more than a p)am does to the earth. But why? 
Because people think that it costs them little to oppress their higher spiritual life 
to enjoy more securely their lower physical life. For this reason a more spiritual 
community, a freer public life, still cannot prosper; for this reason they live clois¬ 
tered m damp isolated cells, more next la rather than ailh one another; and for 
this reason they avoid every greater form of union, contriving only the miserable 
appearance of it by joining together many separate parts. Just as the fatherland 
is divided, so too is every individual society.’ 
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possess it in the next. Rut there is no means to know where there 
is another spirit who is indispensable for my inner life. For that 
there is no community in the world; and there is no business to 
bring closer those who need one another. And do rhey know, those 
whose yearning hearts vainly pour forth love in all directions, where 
their friend and beloved dwells? Their external position; the pos¬ 
ition they have in that miserable community, enslaves them; and a 
person clings closer to these bonds than stones and plants to mother 
earth. The lamentable fate of the black, who is torn from his loved 
ones in his native land and condemned to servitude in a distant 
unknown place, 32 is also imposed upon his betters, 33 who, prevented 
from reaching their homeland and compatriots, must waste away 
their inner lives in barren surroundings that forever remain alien 
to them. 34 

The minds of many are open enough to grasp the inner essence 
of humanity, to intuit intelligently its various forms and to find what 
is common to them. \et this takes place in a desolate wilderness or 
in a barren luxury, where eternal monotony gives no nourishment 
to the needs of the spirit. Tumed upon itself, the imagination grows 
sick; it consumes the spirit in dreamy delusions, and exhausts its 
creative power in abortive efforts. For the world offers no assist¬ 
ance; and it is no one’s vocation to give nourishment to the wretched 
or to carry them lovingly to better climes. Many have the impulse 
to create works of art; but no opportunity to sift through the mater¬ 
ial, to weed out what is not useful, or, should the sketch be com¬ 
plete, to give the right polish and perfection to every part. Does 
anyone give him what he is missing, freely offer him materials, or 
complete what he has not finished? F.veryone must stand alone and 
undertake what they cannot do by themselves! Neither in art nor 
in the realization of human perfection is there any community of 
talent like that which was established long ago for the service of 
our external needs. It is only painfully that the artist becomes aware 
of the existence of others, when their judgement finds fault with 
11 A critique of slavery. 

" Betters [Besum): in this context this phrase means those who are normallv 

regarded as better off or more fortunate. 

A reference to German emigration to America, perhaps also to mercenaries there 

during the War of Independence. The need to emigrate, and subsequent depopu¬ 
lation, had become a political issue in Germany by the close of the eighteenth 
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what is alien to his genius, and when the alien and critical inhibits 
beautv and his own W'ork. 

Thus a person searches in vain for relief or help from the com¬ 
munity in what is most important to them Indeed, to the sons of 
our time, to demand these things would be merely a nuisance and 
foolishness. They think that it is idle dreaming to imagine, or to 
want to promote, in spite of ignorance and prejudice, a higher and 
more intimate community of spirits. They claim that it is immoder¬ 
ate desire, not poverty, that makes us fee! the limits that oppress 
us. They say that it is a contemptible laziness, not the lack of com¬ 
munity, that makes a person unhappy with the world, and that 
makes him roam about in the realm of impossibilities with his empty 
wishes. But these are impossibilities only for those whose view, 
pinned to the lower plains of the present, only sees a low horizon. 
How I must despair of humanity ever coming closer to its goals if 
my foolish imagination had to limit itself only to the present and 
its immediate consequences! 

All who belong to a better world must languish under a dismal 
servitude. Whatever now exists of a spiritual community is 
degraded to serve an earthly one. Only of use to the earthly com¬ 
munity, the spiritual community limits the spirit and does violence 
to our inner life. When friends extend the hand of friendship to 
each other, their hond should create deeds greater than each could 
achieve alone. Everyone should allow everyone else to go where 
their spirit leads them, and help others only when they need it, 
never imposing ideas upon a friend. In this manner everyone will 
find life and sustenance from others; and what each can become 
that he will become completely. 

But how are things done in this world? One person is always 
ready to serve the earthly needs of another, and is even prepared 
to sacrifice his own well-being. What is most valued is communicat¬ 
ing one’s ideas and experience, and sympathizing with others and 
diminishing their pain. But even in friendship there is an antipathy 
to one’s inner nature. People want to erase a friend’s failings from 
his nature, and what is a failing in themselves they see in him too. 
Thus one friend sacrifices his individuality to the other, and both 
are untrue to themselves by becoming only like one another. This 
will continue unless a strong will calls short the corruption, or the 
false friendship weakens and dissolves from the constant harmony 
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and discord. Woe to the person with a soft heart if a friend becomes 
attached to him! The poor wretch dreams of a new and stronger 
life; and he rejoices in the happy hours that pass. But little does 
he see how his spirit becomes indebted to, and dissipated in, his 
false felicity; until finally, oppressed and paralysed from every side, 
his inner life disappears. So it happens to many of the better sort, 
who hardly know the outlines of their own individuality because it 
is carved out by a friend and then plastered over with his detritus. 

Sweet love joins man and wife, who go to build their own home. 
Just as new creatures spring from the womb of their love, so a new 
common will should come from the harmony of their nature. The 
peaceful home, with all its activities, routines and pleasures, should 
reveal this will in action, Alas, how I must see this most beautiful 
bond of humanity desecrated everywhere. It remains a mystery why 
they joined together; each wants his or her own way now as in the 
past. Now one person, then the other, dominates; and each sadlv 
reckons in silence whether the gain outweighs the loss in freedom. 
The fate of one finally becomes that of the other; and in the recog¬ 
nition of cold necessity the glow of love dies out. In the last analysis, 
everyone brings the same account to the same result: nothing. F.very 
home should be the beautiful body, the beautiful work of one's own 
soul, having its own form and characteristics. Yet almost all of them 
degenerate into a dull uniformity, the desolate grave of freedom 
and true life. Does she make him happy, does she devote herself 
to him? Does he make her happy, is he completely obliging? Are 
both made happiest when the other completely sacrifices him or 
herselP Oh, do not torment me, image of misery that lies hid 
beneath their bliss, the sign of impending death, which plays its 
old game by painting before me the last semblance of life! 

What has become nowadays of the state described in the ancient 
fables of the wise?' 5 Where is the power that this highest form of 
existence gives to a person, the consciousness that everyone should 
have of being part of its reason, fantasy and strength? Where is the 
love for this new seif-created being, which would rather sacrifice 
its own individual consciousness than lose this being, and which 
would rather risk its own life than the fatherland be murdered? 
Where is the concern that carefully watches, so that the fatherland is 

h Probably an allusion to Plato's Pepubhr and Aristotle’s Polities. 
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noi seduced and its soul corrupted? Where, indeed, is the individual 
character of each state, and the works by which it makes itself 
known? The present generation is so far from having an inkling of 
what this side of humanity means that it imagines the better organ¬ 
ization of the state, like an ideal human being, will be such that 
whoever lives in the state, be it in the old or new form, will gladly 
impose their mould upon everything, that the sage will lay down a 
model for all future generations in his works and hope that all 
humanity will be saved by honoring it as a symbol. It holds that 
the best state is that which one feds the least, and that which can 
least feel the need for its own existence.Whoever thus regards 
the most splendid work of art of humanity, which elevates it to the 
highest level of its being, as merely a necessary evil, as an indispens¬ 
able mechanism to prevent and control crime, must feel as only a 
restriction that which is designed to secure him the highest degree 
of life. 

The vile source of this great evil is that people have a sense only 
for the external community of the sensible world, according to 
which they want to measure and model everything. In the com¬ 
munity of the sensible world there must be always limitation; one 
person who wants to preserve and enlarge the sphere of their physi¬ 
cal well-being must permit another the space to do the same. Where 
one stands is the limit for the other; and they suffer it resignedly 
only because they cannot possess the whole world themselves, and 
because they can make use of the other persons and their pos¬ 
sessions. Everything is directed to these ends: increasing possession 
of things and knowledge; security and aid against fate and misfor¬ 
tune; increased power through the community to limit others. This 
is all that people now seek and find, whether in friendship, marriage 
or the fatherland; they do not seek and find help to complete the 
development of their individuality, or to enrich their inner life. In 
these ends every community binds the individual with the first ties 
of education. From an early age, the young spirit is burdened with 
alien ideas and accustomed to a life of servitude, rather than getting 
space for itself and the opportunity to explore the full extent of the 
world and humanity. 

A critique of the liberal theory of the state, already prevalent in German physio- 

cratic circles in the 1780s. In the 1700s this doctrine »as defended by Humboldt, 

Dohm, Schiller and Forster. 
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Oh, what lamentable poverty in the midst of wealth! How hope¬ 
less is the struggle of the noble spirit, who seeks morality and cul¬ 
ture, with this world, which recognizes only laws and commands, 
and which loves rules and customs rather than free actions. It boasts 
of its higher wisdom when it abolishes some antiquated form and 
gives birth to a new form, which, though it appears to have life in 
it, all too quickly degenerates into a mere formula and dead custom. 
What could save me if you, divine fantasy, did not exist, and if you 
did not give me a presentiment of a better future? 

Yes, culture will develop out of barbarism, and life from the sleep 
of the dead! The elements of a new world are already present. The 
higher powers will not slumber forever; sooner or later the spirit 
that animates humanity will awaken them. Just as the cultivation 
of the earth for man's benefit is now far superior to that wild 
dominion by nature when people timidly fled before every 
expression of her powers; so the blessed time of the true community 
of spirits cannot be far removed from the present childhood of 
humanity. The slave of nature never dreamed of future lordship 
over it, and still less did he understand what a prophet meant when 
he foretold it; for he was lacking the very idea of a condition for 
which he felt no longing. Similarly, the person of today does not 
comprehend when someone describes other goals to him, when he 
hears of other relationships between people and a new form of com¬ 
munity; for he does not understand that one can want something 
higher and better, and does not fear that something can happen 
that must deeply shame his pride and lazy complacency. When the 
present state of culture sprang forth from a wretched barbarism, 
which barely revealed the first germs of a better condition to a 
trained eye, why should not the sublime kingdom of culture and 
morality not arise from our present confused chaos, especially when 
the eye already discerns the rudiments of a better world through 
the sinking mists 3 It will come, this better world! Why should I 
count the hours that pass by, the generations that pass away? Why 
should time concern me when my inner being is not attached to it? 

A person belongs to the world that he helps to create. This world 
absorbs the whole of his thought and will; and only outside its 
boundaries are they a stranger. Whoever lives content with the pre¬ 
sent and desires nothing more is a contemporary of those early 
semi-barbarians who laid the foundation for our world. His life is 
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the sequel to theirs; he enjoys contentedly the fulfilment of what 
they wanted; and he does not conceive the better world that they 
could not conceive. I, for my part, am a stranger to the mode of 
thought and life of the present generation. 5 ' I am a prophet of the 
future world, to which I am drawn by a lively imagination and a 
strong faith, and to which I belong in every thought and deed. I 
am indifferent to what the present world does or suffers. Lying 
deep below me, it seems very small; and at a glance 1 can survey 
the confused cycle of its life. 

Returning to the same point and maintaining the same form after 
all the convulsions in the spheres of life and science, 56 this world 
shows its limitations and the narrow scope of its striving. What it 
creates it cannot develop further; everything just revolves in the 
same old circles. I take no pleasure in its creations; and every 
favourable sign does not deceive me because of some empty expec¬ 
tations. But whenever I find a spark of that hidden fire that will 
sooner or later consume the old and create the new, I am drawn to 
it with love and hope, regarding it as a sign of my distant home. 
And from where I now stand one should see the holy flames burn 
in a new light, testimony to the initiated of the power of the spirit. 
In love and hope those, like myself, who belong to the future draw 
closer; and through every deed and word the beautiful, free alliance 
of the initiated becomes closer and expands in anticipation of a 
better age. 

But even this the world hinders as much as it can. It prevents 
all knowledge of kindred spirits, and conspires to ruin the seeds of 
a better future. A deed that has sprung from the purest of intentions 
gives room for a thousand misinterpretations. W'hat is done in the 
most innocent moral spirit is inevitably associated with worldly 
motives. Too many adorn themselves with false appearances for 
everyone to be trusted; and he who seeks a kindred spirit is right¬ 
fully sceptical of first impressions. Because time and the world 
undermine the boldness of trust, it often happens that kindred spir- 

J ’ On the theme of a stranger, see N(nails’ early poem Der Fremdling’, Sthnften 
I. p. m 

‘Convulsions in the spheres of life and science’ (Enckiitimmgen m Gebute ies 
Ubem und det Wxsstnuhaft): a reference lo the French Revolution and the Kantian 
Copernican Revolution. 
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its pass by one another. So have courage and hope! Not only you 
have roots in that deeper soil that will be the surface of some future 
age. Everywhere the seeds of a better future germinate! Continue 
to look for it whenever possible. You will still find many friends, 
and many of them will be among those that you have long mis¬ 
judged. And you too will be recognized by many. In spite of the 
world, mistrust and suspicion will eventually disappear, if you only 
show constancy in action and your intuition often warns your frater¬ 
nal heart. Boldly stamp your spirit upon every action, sc that those 
who are near find you! Boldly go out in the world speaking your 
mind, so that others hear you! 

Of course, the magic of language serves only the world, not 
us. It has exact signs and a beautiful abundance for everything 
that is thought and felt in the sense of the world. It is the 
dearest mirror of the times, a work of art in which its spirit 
comes to self-knowledge. But, for us, language is still crude and 
inchoate, a poor instrument for the formation of a community. 
Mow long it hinders the spirit so that it cannot attain an intuition 
of itself! Thanks to the mesh of language the spirit belongs to 
the world before it finds itself; only gradually does it free itself 
from these entanglements. And if in spite of all the errors and 
corruptions introduced by words the spirit finally penetrates the 
truth, language then changes the rules of engagmenr and lays 
siege to the spirit, so that it cannot communicate to others or 
receive sustenance from them. The spirit must search for a long 
time in the great abundance of words before it finds a trustworthy- 
sign, so that under its protection it can transmit its innermost 
thoughts. Quickly, though, the enemy snatches it away, giving 
the sign a foreign meaning, so that a listener will doubt from 
whom it originally came. Probably many replies will come from 
afar to the lonely spirit; but he must question their meaning, 
not knowing whether they come from a friend or enemy. If only 
language were the common possession of the sons of the spirit 
and the children of the world! If they only were so curious 
about higher wisdom! No, they cannot succeed in confusing or 
intimidating us! This is the great struggle for the sacred banner 
of humanity, which we must preserve for a better future and 
following generations. This is the struggle that decides every- 
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thing, fiut if is also a certain victors, which, unaffected bv luck 
or chance, is to be won onlv through the power of spirit and 

Morals should be the dress and covering of individuality, deli¬ 
cately and suggestively clinging to its noble form, revealing its pro¬ 
portions and gracefully accompanying its movements. If this noble 
garment is treated with respect, if it is more transparently and finely- 
woven and more tightly worn, then artful deceipt must end; and it 
will soon be revealed when a profane, common nature tries to 
appear in a noble, higher form. The wise observer will detect with 
every movement the true shape and strength of the concealed parts; 
the magical costume will lie loose over empty space so that it easily 
flutters away to reveal the inner disproportion. Thus constancy and 
harmony of morals should and will become a sign of the spirit’s 
inner essence, and the secret greeting of all the initiated. 

Language too should portray the spirit’s innermost thoughts. It 
should reproduce its highest intuition, its most secret contemplation 
of irs actions; and its wonderful music should signify the worth that 
it lays upon everything, the hierarchy of its love. Of course, others 
can abuse the signs that we consecrate for the highest things; and 
they can impose their petty thoughts and limited perceptions onto 
the sacred things these signs should signify. Still, the manner of 
speech of the worldling is different from that of the initiated. The 
slaves of the age arrange the signs of their thought to a different 
melody than the wise. They ascend to their first principles, and 
draw conclusions remote from them, in a different manner. If only 
everyone formed their own language, making it their property and 
an aesthetic whole, so that derivation and transition, connection and 
consequence, exactly mirrored the structure of their spirit, and so 
that its harmony precisely reproduced the ascent of their heart and 
the keynote of their thought. If we only do this, then there will be, 
even in the vulgar tongue, a holy and secret language that the un¬ 
initiated will not know to interpret or imitate,"' for only in the inner 
disposition is there a key to its characters. A few phrases of his 
thought, a few notes of his discourse, will betray the outsider. 

Oh, if the wise and good would only recognize one another 
merely from their morals and speech! If the present confusion were 

C.f. Novalis, Faith and /.rut, Preface, nos i i, p. i5 . 
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only dissolved, the barriers torn down! If only the inner dispute 
finally broke out! Then the victory would be near, the beautiful sun 
would dawn. For the free judgement and impartial sense of the 
vounger generation would inevitably incline to the better side. But 
only significant actions can reveal the spirit’s presence, only miracles 
testify to a divine origin. Someone is lacking in consciousness of 
the inner spirit if there is no beautiful unity in their morals, or if 
there is only a cold pretension of morals to conceal an inner deform¬ 
ity. Someone knows nothing of their inner development, and has 
never felt the depths of humanity in themselves, if the foundation 
stones of their language have crumbled into dust, if the power of 
their speech has dissolved into empty phrases and superficial polish, 
and if their loftiest rhetoric degenerates into an idle play of sounds. 
No one can live harmoniously according to a simple beautiful 
morals than he who strives after his inner development, and so 
belongs to a future world. No one can become a true artist in the 
use of language than he who has looked into himself with a free 
view' and taken possession of the inner essence of humanity. 

From this feeling of peaceful omnipotence, not from the criminal 
violence of vain experiments,"' must respect for the highest, the 
beginning of a better age, go forth. To promote this age is my 
aspiration in the world! Thus will I discharge my debt to her, and 
thus will 1 satisfy my vocation. And thus will my free powers com¬ 
bine with the efforts of all the elect, so that my actions will help 
humanity to progress on the right path to its goal. 


A critique of the French Revolution, and in particular all its failed attempts to 
establish a stable constitution fot France. 
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